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PREFACE. 


Tiie object which I have had in view in the scries of 
of treatises which this volume forms a gart, has been to 
investigate critically the most important points in the 
civil and religious history of the Hindus. Having shown 
in the First Volume tliat the mythical and legendary ac- 
counts given in the PurJinas, etc., regarding the origin of 
the caste system which has long prevailed in India, are 
mutually contradictory and insufficient to establish the 
early e-^sfbncc of the popular belief regarding the distinct 
creation of four sepjirate tribes, as an original and essen- 
tial article of the Ilrahmanical creed ; and having en- 
deavoured to prove, in the Second Volume, by a variety 
of arguments, drawn chiefly from comparative philology 
and froth the contents of the Eigveda, that the Hindus 
arc descended from a branch of the Indo-European 
stflftk, which dwelt originally qjong with the other cog- 
nate races in Central Asia, and subset^uently migrated 
intp Northern Hindustan, where the Prphmanical reli- 
gion and institutions were developed and matured; — I 
now come, in* this Third Volume, to consider more par- 
ticularly the history of the Vedas, regarded as the sacred 
Scriptures of the Hindus, and the injured source from 
wliicli their religious and philosophical systems (though, 
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^0 a great extent, founded also on i;pasoning and specu- 
lation) pr6fcs8 to be mainly derived; or with which, at 
least, they all claim to he in harmony.. 

When I speak, however, of the history of the Veda, I 
am ^reminded that I am cmpleying a term which will 
suggest to the philosophical reader the idea of a minute 
and systematic account of the various opinions which 
the Indians have held in regard to their sacred books 
from the, commencement, tlu’ough all the successive 
stages of their thcologicaF development, down to the 
present time. To do anything like this, however, would 
be a task demanding an extent of research far exceeding 
any to which I can pretend. At some future time, in- 
deed, we may hope that a histoiy of the theological and 
speculative ideas of the Indians, wliicli shall treat this 
branch also of the subject, may be written by Some c'ofti- 
petent scholar. My own design is much more modest. 
I only attempt to show what are the ©pinions on the 
subject of the Veda, Avhich have been entertained by 
certain, distinct sets of Avriters Avhom I may broadly 
divide into three classes — (1) the mythological,* (2) the 
scholastic, and (3) the Vcdic. 

The fii’st, or mythological class, embraces the writors 
of the different Puriinas and Itihasas, and partially those 
of the BiS:hmanas and XJpanishads, who, like the com- 
pilers qf the Puranas, frequently combine the mytho- 
logical with the theosophic element. 

The second, or sehelastic class, includes the authors of 
the different philosophical schools, • or Darsanas, with 
their scholiasts and expositors, and the commentators 
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on the Vedas. The whole of^ these writers belong to 
the class of systematic or philosopMcal theologfeins ; but 
as their speculative principles differ, it is the object of 
each particular school to explain and establish the origin 
and authority of the Vedas on grounds conformable to 
its,own fundamental dogmas, as weir as, to expound the 
doctrines of the sacred books in such ,a way as to har- 
monize with its own special tenets. 

The third class of writers,, whose ojp llilUilO 111 icgard to 
the Vedas I have attempted to exhibit, 'is composed (1) 
of the rishis themselves, the authors of the Vedic hymns, 
and (2) of the authors of the Upanishads, which, though 
works of a much more recent date, and for the most part 
of a different character from the hymns, are yet regarded 
by later Indian writers as forming, e(iually with the 
laftOr, a^part of the Vtnla. As the authors of the hymns, 
the earliest of them at least, lived in an age of simple 
conceptions and of spontaneous and childlike devotion, 
we shall find that, though some of them appear, in con- 
formity with the spirit of their times, to have regarded 
tlieir compositions as in a certain degree the result of 
divine inspiration, their ijriniitive and elementary ideas 
oi.)^tliis subject form a strong contrast to the artificial 
and systcnuitie definitions of the later scholastic writers. 
And even the authors of the Upanishads^ tho^igh they, 
in a*niorc distinct manner, claim a supcrliuman authority 
for their own* productions, are veryiar from recognizing 
the rigid classification which, at a subsequent period, di- 
vided the Vedic writings from all other religious works, 
by a* broad line of demarcation. ^ 
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It may conduce to tue uuuvemuuue of the reader, if I 
furnish here a brief survey of the opinions of the three 
classes of writers above described, in regard to the Vedas, 
as these opinion^ are shown in the passages which are 
collected in the present volume, 

iPhe first chapter (pp. 1-217) contains texts exhibiting 
the opinions on the origin, division, inspiration, and au- 
thority of the Vedas, which have boon held by Indian 
authors shortly befi)ro, or subsequent to, the collection of 
the Vcdic hymrfs, and consequently embraces the views 
of the first two of the classes of writers above specified, 
viz. (1) the mythological and (2) the scholastic. In the 
first Section (pp. 3-10), I adduce texts from the Purusha 
Sukta, the Atharva-veda, the Satapatha Priihmaua, the 
Chhtindogya Upanishad, the TaittirTya Brilhmaija, and 
the Institutes of Manu, which variously repVc»3nt the 
Vedas («) as springing from the mystical sacrifice of 
Purusha ; (J) as resting on (or inhering in) Skambha ; 
(c) as cut or scraped otf from him, as being his hair, 
and his mouth ; (d) as springing from Indra; (e) as pro- 
duced from time ; (/) as produced from Agni, Viiyu, 
and Surya ; (</) as springing from Prajiipati, and J;he 
waters ; (A) as being the breathing of the Great Be in g ; 

(i) as being dug by the* gods out of the mind-ocean ; 

(j) as being fhe hair of Prajapati’s beard, and (A) as 
being the offspnng of Viich. 

In page 287 of the Appendix a furthe® verse of the 
Atharva-veda is cited, in which the Vedas are declared 
to have sprung from the leavings of the sacrifice (ucA- 
e^AisAia). 
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In the second Section (pp. 10-14) are quoted pas- 
sages from the Vishnu, Bhagavata, and Markandeya Pu- 
ranas, which ‘represent the four Vedas as having issued 
from the mouth of Brahma at the creation ; several from 
the Harivamsa, which speak of the Vedas as created by 
Brahma, or as produced from the Gayat^ ; another from 
the Mohabharata, which describes them as created by 
Vishnu, or as having SarasvatT for their moth6r; with 
one from Manu, which declares the Vedas, along with 
certain other objects, to be the second manifestation 
of tlie Sattva-gnna, or pure principle, while Brahma is 
one of its first manifestations. 

The third Section (pp. 14-18) contains passages from 
the Brahinanas, the Vislmu Puriina, and the Mahabhii" 
rata, in which the Vedas are coh'bratod as comprehend- 
ing all jDoings, as bcung the soul of metres, hymns, 
breaths, and gods, as imperishable, as the source of form, 
motion, and hc'td, of the names, forms, and functions of 
all creatures, as infinite in extent, as infinite in their 
essence {brahma)^ though limited in their forms as Eich, 
Yajusli, and Siiman verses, as eternal, and as forming 
the essence of Vishnu. 

Tlie fourth Section (pp. 18-3G) contains passages from 
the S'atapatha Brahmana and Jdanu, in which the great 
benefits resulting from the study of the Vedas, and the 
dignity, power, authority, and efficacy of these works 
are celebrated; together with two other texts from the 
latter author and the Vishnu Purana, in which a certain 
impurity is predicated of the Sama-veda (compare the 
Markandeya Purana, as quoted in p. 12, where the foqr 
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Yedas are described as respectively partaking differently 
of the character of the throe Gunas, or Qualities) ; and 
some othei’s from the Ysiyu, Padma, Matsya, and Brah- 
ma-vaivartta Puranas, and the Mahabharata, and Rilma- 
yana, which derogate greatly -from the consideration of 
the Yedas, by claiming for the Puranas and liihasa^an 
equality with, if, not a superiority to, the older scrip- 
tures. A passage is next <juot(!d from the Munclaka 
Upanishqd, in which the Ygdas and their appendages are 
designated as t^io “interior science,” in contrast to the 
“ superior science,” the knowledge of Soul ; and is fol- 
lowed by others from the Bhagavad Gitii, the Ghhan- 
dogya TJpanishad and the Blmgavata Puriiija, in which 
the ceremonial and polytheistic portions of the Yeda are. 
depreciated in comparison with the knowledge of the su- 
preme Spirit. 

Tiie fifth Section (pp. 30-49} describes the division of 
the Yeflas in the third or Dv.apara age, by YedaA'^yasa 
and his four pui)ils, according to texts of the Yishuu, 
Ysiyu, and Bhsigavata Pursinas ; and then adduces a dif- 
ferent account, asserting their division in the second or 
Tretii age, by the King Pm-uravas, according to another 
passage of the same Bhsigavata Pur.ena, and a text otilie 
Mahsibharata (though the latter is silent regarding Pu- 
ruravas).' 

Section vi. (pp. 49-57) contains passages from the 
Yishnu and Ysiyu Pursinas and the S'atapatha Brslhmsina, 
regarding the schism between the adherents of the Yajur- 
veda, as reprosonted by the different schools of Yaisam- 
payana and Ysijnavalkya, and quotes certain remarTts of 
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Prof. Weber on the same subject^ and on the relation of 
the Eig and Siima Vedas to each other, together with 
some other texts, adduced and illustrated by that scholar, 
on the hostility of the Atharvanas towards the other 
Vedas, and of the Chandogas towards the Kig-veda. ^ 
Section vii. (pp. 57-70) contains extracts from^ thte 
worhs of Siiyana and Madhava, the coinjnentators on the 
Eig and Taittirlya Yajur Vedas, in which they both de- 
fine the characteristics of the Veda, and state certain 
arguments in support of its authority. Siiyana (pp. 
58-60), after noticing the objections urged against his 
views by persons of a different school, and defining the 
Veda as a work consisting of Mantra and Briihraana, 
asserts that it is not derived from any personal, or at 
least not froni any human, author (compare the further 
extract from him in p. 105); and rests its authority on 
it^own declarations, on its self-proving power, on the 
Smriti {Le. non-vcdic wiitings of eminent saints), and on 
common notoriety, lie tlien encounters some other ob- 
jections raised against the Veda on the score of its con- 
taining plissages which are unintelligible, dubious, ab- 
surd, contradictory, or superfluous. Madhava (pp. 66- 
*70).defines the Veda as the ATOrk which alone reveals 
the supernatural means of attaining future felicity ; ex- 
plains that males only, belonging to the three' superior 
castes, are competent to study its contents ; and asserts 
that, inasmucif as it is eternal, it is a primaiy and infal- 
lible authority. This eternity of the Veda, hoAvever, he 
appears to interpret as not being absolute, but as dating 
from (he first creation, when it was produced from Brahmii, 
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though, as he is free from defects, the Yeda, as his work, 
is self-pfovcd. 

Section viii. (pp. 70-108) contains the views of Jaimini 
and Biidarayaua, the (alleged) authors of the Mimansa 
and Brahma (or Vedanta) Siitras on the eternity of the 
Veda. Jaimini asserts that sound, or words, are eternal, 
that the connection between words and the objects they 
represent also, is n*t arbitrary or conventional, but 
eternal, and that consequently the Vedas convey un- 
erring information in regard to unseen objects. This 
view he defends against the Naiyayikas, answering their 
other objections, and insisting that the names, di'rived 
from those of certain sages, by which particular parts of 
the Vedas are designated, do not prove those sages to 
have been their authors, but merely the teachers who 
studied and handed them down ; while none of the 
names occun’ing in the A’cda arc those of tempc^l 
beings, but all denote some objects which have existed 
eternally. Two quotations in support of the superna- 
tural origin of the Veda are next introduced from 
the Nyaya-malii-vistara (a condensed account of the 
Mlmiinsii system) and from the Vcdiirlha-prakasa (the 
commentary on the Taittirlya Yajur-veda). The aj’gu- 
ments in both passages (pp. 8G-89) are to tlie same 
effect, and contain nothing that has not been already in 
substance anticipated in preceding summaries of the Mi- 
mansa doctrine. . In reference to their argument that no 
author of the Veda is remembered, I have noticed here 
that the supposition which an objector might urge, that 
the rishis, the acknowledged uttcrers of the hymns. 
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might also have been their authors, is guarded against 
by the tenet, elsewhere maintained by Indian* writers, 
that the rishis were merely seers of the pre-existing 
sacred texts. Some of the opinions quoted from the 
Sutras of Jaimini are further enforced in a passage from 
the .summary of the MTmiinsti doctrine, which I have 
quoted from the Sarva-darsana-sangralja. The i^ter 
first notices the Naiyiiyika objections to the Mlmilnsaka 
tenet that the Veda had no^crsonal author, viz. (1) that 
any tradition to this etfect must have been interrupted at 
the past dissolution of the universe ; (2) that it would 
bo impossible to prove that no one had ever recollected 
any such author ; (3) that the sentences of the Veda 
have the same character as all other sentences ; (4) that 
the inference, — drawn from the present mode of trans- 
iniAihg tlie Vedas from teacher to pupil, — that the same 
mqdo of transmission must have gone on from eternity, 
breaks down by. being equally applicable to any other 
book; (5) that the Veda is in fact ascribed to a personal 
author in a passage of the book itself; (G) that sound is 
not cteriftil, and that when we recognize letters as the 
same wo have hoard before, this does not prove their 
►identity or eternity, but is merely a recognition of them 
as belonging to the same species as other letters we have 
heard before ; (7) that though Paramesvara (Gcfd) is na- 
turally incorporeal, h(' may have assumed a body in order 
to reveal the Veda, etc. The writer then states the Mi- 
ma nsaka answers to these arguments thus : What does 
this alleged production by a personal author ’ (pattru- 
sheyaha) mean ? The Veda, if supposed to b(S so pro. 
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duoed, cannot derive itg authority (a) from inference (or 
reasonii%), as fallible books employ the same process. 
Nor will it suffice to say (i) that it derives its authority 
from its truth': for the Veda is defined to bo a book 
which proves that which can be proved in no other way. 
And even if Paramesvara (God) were to assume a body, 
he ■^uld not, ip that state of limitation, have any access 
to supernatural knowledge. ^Further, the fact that dif- 
ferent siikhas or recensions, of the Vedas are called after 
the names of particular sages, proves no more than that 
those recensions were studied by those sagos, and affords 
no ground for questioning the eternity of the Vedas, — 
an eternity which is proved by the fact of our recogniz- 
ing letters when we meet with them. These letters are 
the very identical letters we had heard before, for there 
is no evidence to show either that letters of "the ' same 
sort (G’s, for instance,) are numerically different frpra 
each other, or that they are generic terms, denoting a 
species. The apparent differences which are observable 
in the, same letter, result merely from the particular cha- 
racteristics of the persons who utter it, and do'not affect 
its identity. This is followed by further reasoning in 
support of the same general view ; and the writer ihcn< 
arrives at the conclusion, which he seems to himself to 
have triumphantly established, that the Veda is unde- 
rived and authoritative. 

The question of the effect produced oit the Vedas by 
the dissolutions of the world is noticed in some ex- 
tracts from Patanjali’s Mahabhashya an# its commen- 
tators, which have been adduced by Prof. Goldsfiicker 
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in the Preface to his Manava-^lpa Sutra, and which 
I have partly reprinted in pp. 95 ff. It is admitted 
by Patanjali,*that, though the sense of the Vedas is 
permanent, the order of their letters has not always 
remained the same, and that this difference is exhibited 
in the different recensions of the Kfithakas and otfier 
schools. Patanjali himself does not say what is the 44use 
of this alteration in the order of the letters ; but llis com- 
mentator, Kaiyyata, states Vint the orSer was disturbed 
during the great mundane dissolutions, etc., and had to 
be restored (though with variations) by the eminent 
science of the rishis. Kulluka, the commentator on 
Manu (see p. 0), maintains that the Veda was pre- 
served in the memory of Brahmii during the period of 
dissolution; and promulgated again at the beginning of 
the' ICulpa, but whether in an altered form, or not, he 
does not tell us. l^ie latter point is also left unsolved 
in Sankara’s commentary on •Brahma Siitra i. 3, 30, 
which I quote in the Appendix, pp. 300 ff. Pages 
93 tf. contain some remarks (by way of parenthe^s) on 
the question whether or not the Piirva Mlmaiusa admits 
the existence of a Deity. 

. Ip the extract given in pp. 98-105 from his commen- 
tary on the Brahma Siitras,’ Sankara, who follows the 
author of those Siitras, and Jaimini, in basing* the au- 
thority of the Vedas on the ^eternity of sound, finds.it 
necessary to meet an objection that, as the gods men- 
tioned in the Veda had confessedly an origin in time, the 

^ My attention was originally drawn to tWs passage by a treatise, then unpublished, 
by the llev. Prof. Bancrjea, formerly of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 
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words which designate t}iose gods cannot be eternal, but 
must haVe originated eo-evally with, the created objects 
which, they denote, since eternal words could not have 
an eternal connection with non-etemal objects. This 
difficulty he tries to overcome (ignoring the ground 
take^ by Jaimini, that the Veda contains no references 
to noii-etemal olgects) by asserting that the eternal con- 
nection of words js not with individual objects, but with 
the species to which these oibjects belong, and that Indra 
and the other gods are proved by the Veda to belong to 
species. S'ankara then goes on to assert, on the autho- 
rity of Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 28, fortified by various texts 
from the Vedas and the Smritis, that the gods and the 
world generally arc produced (though not in the sense of 
evolution out of a material cause) from the word of the 
Vedas (see pp. 6 and 16) in the form of spJiofa. ' This 
last term will bo explained below. . Tliis subject above 
referred to, of the etcmal'connection of »thc words of tho 
Veda with the objects they represent, is further pursued 
in a passage which I have quoted in tho Appendix, p. 300, 
where an answer is given to the objection that the ob- 
jects denoted by the words of tho Veda cannot be eternal, 
as a total destruction of everything takes place (not, in- 
deed, at the intermediate, but) at the great mundane dis- 
solutions'. The solution given is that, by tho favour of 
the supremo Lord, the inferior lords Brahma, etc., retain 
a recollection of the previous mundane conditions ; and 
that in each successive creation everything is produced 
exactly the same as it had previously been. I then pro- 
ceed in p. i05 to adduce a passage from Sayana, the 
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commentator on the Eig-veda, yho refers to another of 
the Brahma Sutras, i. 1, 3 (quoted in p. 106), declaring’ 
that Brahma Vas the source of the Veda, which Sankara 
interprets as containing a proof of the* omniscience of 
Brahma. Sayana understands this text as establishing 
th^ superhuman origin of the Veda, though not ^ its 
eternity in the proper sense, it being^ only meafiff, ac- 
eording to him (as well as to Madhava ; see p. xL), that 
the Veda is eternal in tll'k^same sense as the tether is 
eternal, i.e. during the period between each creation and 
dissolution of the universe. 

In opposition to the tenets of the MTmiinsakas, who 
hold the eternity (or the eternal self-existence) of the 
Veda, and to the dogmas of the Vedanta, as just ex- 
pounded, Gotama, the author of the Nyaya aphorisms, 
denies (Section ix. pp. 108-118) the eternity of sound; 
and after vindicating the Veda from the charges of 
falsehood, self-contradiction, and tautology, deduces its 
authority from the authority of the wise, or competent, 
person or persons who were its authors, as proved 
by the efficacy of such of the Vedic prescriptions as 
relate* to mundane matters, and can be tested by ex- 
perience. It does not distinctly result from Gotama’s 
aphorism that God is the competent person whom he 
regards as tlie maker of the Veda. If he*did not refer 
to &od, ho must have regarded the rishis* as its authors. 
The autliors of the Vaiseshika Sutras, and of the Tarka 
Sangraha, as well as the writer of the Kusumanjali, 
however, clearly refer the Veda to isvara (God) as its 
framdr (pp. 118-133). Udayana, the author of the lattqr 
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work (pp. 128--133), controverts the opinion that the ex- 
istence of the Veda from eternity can be proved by a 
continuous tradition, as such a tradition must, he says, 
have been inteirupted at the dissolution of the world, 
which preceded the existing •■creation. He, therefore 
(as' explained by his commentator), infers an eternal 
(andemniscient ^uthor of the Veda ; asserting that the 
Veda is paurushej^a^ or derived from a personal author; 
that many of its own textsi^^tablish this ; and that the 
appellations given to its particular sakhas or recensions, 
are derived from the names of those sages whose persons 
were assumed by Isvara, when he uttered them at the 
creation. In pp. 125 ff. I havo quoted one of the Vai- 
seshika Sutras, with some passages from the commen- 
tator, to show the conceptions the writers entertained 
of the nature of the supernatural knowledge, t)r intui- 
tion, of the rishis. , 

Kapila, tho author of the Sankhya Aphorisms (pp. 1 33 
-138), agrees with theNyaya and Vaiseshika aphorists in 
denyiqg the eternity of the Veda, but, in conformity with 
his own principles, differs from Gotama and K’anada in 
denying its derivation from a personal (i.e. here, a divine) 
author, because there was no person (t.e. as his commen- 
tator explains, no God) to make it. Vishnu, the chief 
of the liberated beings, though omniscient, could not,, he 
argues, have made the Veda, owing to his impassiveness, 
and no other person could have done so from want of om- 
niscience. And even if the Veda have been uttered by 
the primeval Purusha, it cannot be called his work, as it 
was breathed forth by him unconsciously. Xapila agrees 
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with Jaimini in ascribing a self-Aemonstrating power to 
the Veda, an^ differs from the Vaiseshikas in*not de- 
riving its authority from correct knowledge possessed by 
a conscious utterer. He proceeds to controvert the 
existence of such a thing as sphota (a modification of 
sound which is assumed by the Mimansakas, andVae- 
scribed as single, indivisible, distinct rfrom in^i'wdual 
letters, existing in the for^ of words, tand constituting 
a whole), and to deny the et6t*nity of sound. 

In the tenth Section (pp. 138-179) I shew (a) by quo- 
tations from the aphorisms of the Vedanta and their com- 
mentator (pp. 140-145), that the author and expounder 
of the Uttara Mlmrinisa (the Vedanta) frequently differ 
from Jaimini the author of the Purva •Mimanisa in the 
interpretation of the same texts of the Upanishads. A 
similar diversity is .next proved at greater length 
(pp. 145-173), by quotations from the aphorisms and 
commentaries of the Vedanta and the Siinkhya, to cha- 
racterize the expositions proposed by the adherents of 
those two systems respectively. One quotation is»given 
in pp.^175 ff. to shew (c) that the same is true in regard 
to the followers of the Vaiseshika philosophy, who dis- 
’tinctly reject the Vediiiitic explanations; and last of all 
(d) I have made some extracts (pp. 177 .ff.) from the 
IBhqkti Sutras of STinclilya to exhibit the wide divergence 
of that writer from the orthodox views of the Vediiuta 
regarding the* sense of the Vedas. In pp. 173-175 
I quote some remarks of Dr. E. lloer, and Prof. Max 
Muller, regarding tlfe doetriijes of the Upanishads, and 
their relations to the different philosophical schools. » 
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In the facts brought forward in this section wo find 
another Illustration (1) of the tendency common to all 
dogmatic theologians to interpret in strict conformity with 
their own opinions the unsystematic and not always con- 
sistent texts of an earlier age which have been handed 
do^ by tradition as sacred and infallible, and to ropre- 
senvihem as containing, or as necessarily implying, fixed 
and consistent systems of doctrine ; as well as (2) of the 
diversity of vi^w which so.-' generally prevails in regard 
to the sense of such texts among writers of different 
schools, who adduce them with equal positivencss of 
assertion as establishing tenets and principles which are 
mutually contradictory or inconsistent. 

In the eleventh- Section (pp. 179-207)some passages are 
adduced from the Nyaya-miilil-vistara, and from Kulluka’s 
commentary on Manu, to shew that a distinct line of de- 
marcation is drawn by the scholastiq writers between the 
Vedas on the one hand, and all other classes of Indian 
scriptures, embraced under the designation of Smriti (in- 
cluding the Darsanas, the Institutes of Manu, the Pu- 
ranas, and Itihasas, etc.), on the other, the fh’st being 
regarded as independent and infallible guides, while the 
others arc (in theory) hold to be authoritative only in so 
far as they are founded on, and coincide with, the Veda. 
The practical effect of this distinction is, however,. much 
lessened by the fact that the ancient sages, the authors 
of the Smyitis, such of them, I mean, as, like Manu, are 
recognized as orthodox, arc looked upon by Madhava and 
S'ankara as having had access to Vedic texts now no 
bnger extant, as having held communion with the gods, 
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and as having enjoyed a cleamesg of intuition into divine, 
mysteries which is denied to later mortals (pp. 181-185). 
Sankara, however (as shewn in pp. 184-192), does not 
regard all the ancients as having possessed this infallible 
insight into truth, but exerts all his ingenuity to explain 
away the claims (though clearly sanctioned by an Ujj/ni- 
shad) of Kapila, who was not orthodox .according 4b his 
Vedantic standard, to rank as an authority. In his de- 
preciation of Kapila, howevbf, S'ankara i^ opposed to the 
Bhiigavata Puraua (p. 192). I then proceed to observe 
(pp. 194-196) that although in ancient times the authors 
of the different philosophical systems (Darsanas) no doubt 
put forward their respective opinions as true, in oppo- 
sition to all the antagonistic systems, yet in modern times 
the^ superior orthodoxy of the Vedilnta appears to be 
generally recognized; while the authors of the other 
systems are regarded, e.</. by Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
as, amid all their diversities, having iu view, as their 
ultimate scope, the support of the Vedantic theory. The 
same view, in substance, is taken by ATjnana Bhikshu, 
the comuTcntator on the Sankhya Sutras, who (pp. 196- 
203) maintains that Kapila’s system, though atheistic, is 

aot irreconcilable Avith the Vediinta and other theistic 

^ • 

schools, as its denial of an Isvara (God) is only practical, 
3r regulative, and merely enforced in order to withdraw 
men from the too earnest contemplation of an pternal 
and perfect Deity, which would impede their study of 
the distinction between mattir and spirit. To teach 
men this discrimination, as the great means of attaining 
final liberation, is one of the two main objects, and strong 
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points, of the Sankhya ,philosophy, and here it is authori- 
tative ; 'while its atheism is admitted to be its weak 
side, and on this subject it has no authority. Vijnana 
Bhikshu goes on to say that it is oven supposable that 
theistic systems, in order to prevent sinners from attain- 
ing knowledge, may lay down doctrines partially opposed 
to tnc Vedas ; apd that though in these portions they are 
erroneous, they vih still possess authority in the portions 
conformable tq the S'ruti an^ Smriti. Ho then quotes a 
passage from the Padma Puriina, in which the god Siva 
tells his consort Parvatl that the Vaiseshika, the Hyaya, 
the Sankhya, the Purva-mlmansii Darsanas, and the Ve- 
dfintic theory of illusion, are all systems infected by the 
dark (or ^awasa) -principle, and consequently more or less 
uuauthoritative. All orthodox {dsiiJca) theories, however, 
arc, as Vijnana Bhikshu considers, authoritativfe, and free 
from error on their own special subject. And as respects 
the discrepancy between the Sankhya -and the Vedanta, 
regarding the unity of Soul, he concludes that the former 
is not devoid of authority, as the apparent diversity of 
souls is acknowledged by the Vediinta, and the discri- 
minative knowledge which the Sankhya teaches is an 
instrument of liberation to the embodied soul ; and thus' 
the two varying doctrines, if regarded as, the one prac- 
tical (or regulative), and the other real (or transcend- 
ental), will not be contradictory. At the close of Section 
eleventh (pp. 204-207) it is shewn that "the distinction 
drawn by the Indian codimentators between the super- 
human Veda and its human appendages, the Xalpa 
Sutras, etc., as well as the Smritis, is not home out by 
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certain texts •which I had previously cited. The Brihad 
Aranyaka and Mundaka Fpanishads (pp. 8, 31*) seem to 
place all the different sorts of Sastras or scriptures (in- 
cluding the four Vedas) in one and the same class, the 
former speaking of them all promiscuously as being the 
breathing of Brahma, while the latter describes the'jA all 
(except the Upanishads) as being part^ of the “ nlferior 
science,” in opposition to the “superior science,” or 
knowledge of Brahma. In the same spirit as the Mun- 
daka, the Clihsindogya Upanishad also (quoted in p. 32 f.) 
includes the four Vedas in the same list with a variety 
of miscellaneous Silstras (which Narada has studied with- 
out getting beyond the eonfines of exoteric knowledge), 
and never intimates (unless it be by placing them at the 
hqad of the list) that the former can claim any superior- 
ity ovei' the other works with which they are associated. 
As, however, Sankara could not, in consistency with the 
current scholastic theory regarding the wide difference 
between the Vedas and all other Sastras, admit that the 
latter could have had a common origin with the.former, 
he enddbvoui’s in his comment on the passage of the 
Brihad Aranyaka IJpanishad to which I have adverted, 
to shew that the other works, which arc there said to 
have been breathed out by the great Being along with 
the Vedas, were in reality portions of the Brahmanas. 
This explanation can scarcely apply to all the works enu- 
merated, an<f its force is weakened by the tenor of the 
other passages from the Mundaka and Chhandogya 
Upanishads, wliile 'any such distinction is repudiated in 
the statements of the Itihasas and Furanas quoted dn 
pp. 27-30 and 105. 
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In the twelfth Sectien (pp. 207-217) the arguments 
in support of the Veda, adduced in the ^philosophical 
systems, and by the various commentators, as above sum- 
marised, are recapitulated, and some remarks are made 
on these reasonings. My observations arc intended to 
she^that the arguments in question are inconclusive^ or 
assunw flie points to be established ; that the rishis are 
proved by the contents of the hymns to have been their 
real authors ; snd that numerous events which have 
occurred in time, are undoubtedly mentioned in tho 
Vedas. This as we have seen (above, p. xvi.) is ad- 
mitted by Sankara. 

The Second Chapter (pp. 217-286) exhibits the 
opinions of the rishis in regard to the origin of the 
Vedic hymns. Its object is to shew in detail tliRt, 
though some at least of the rishis appear to have 
imagined themselves to be inspired eby the gods in the 
expression of their religious emotions and ideas, they 
at the same time regarded tho hymns as their own com- 
positions, or as (presumably) the compositions of their fore- 
fathers, distinguishing between them as new anJ oltb and 
describing their own authorship in terms which could 
only have been dictated by a consciousness of its reality. 
Tho first, second, and third Sections (pp. 218-244) con- 
tain a collection of passages from the Eig-veda in which 
a distinction is drawn (1) between the rishis as ancient and 
modem, and (2) between the hymns as older and more 
recent; and in which (3) the rishis describe themselves as 
the makers, fabricators, or generators 6f the hymns ; with 
some additional texts in which such authorship appears 
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to be implied, though it is not expressed. Section fourth 
(pp. 245-283) contains a variety of passages from the 
same Veda, in which (1) a superhuman character or super- 
natural faculties are ascribed to the earlier rishis; and 
(2) the idea is expressed that the praises and ceremonies 
of the rishis were suggested and directed by the god /in 
general, or, in particular, by the goddgss of spe^h, or 
by some other or others of the different deities of the 
Vedic pantheon. To illustrate, and render more intel- 
ligible and probable, the opinions which I have ascribed 
to the old Indian rishis regarding their own inspiration, 
I have quoted in the same Section (pp. 267 - 273) a 
number of passages from Hesiod and Homer to shew 
that the early Greek bards ontertained* a similar belief. 
I then advert (pp. 273-274) to the remarkable diverg- 
ence between the later religious histories of Greece and 
of India. I next enquire briefly (in pp. 274-275) in 
what Avay we can reconcile the apparently conflicting 
ideas of the rishis on the subject of the hymns, con- 
sidered, on the one hand, as their own productions, and, 
on thq other, as inspired by the gods. Then follow (pp. 
275-279) some further texts from tho Eig-veda, in 
* which a mystical, magical, or ^supernatural efficacy is 
ascribed to tho hymns. These are succeeded (pp. 279- 
283) by a few quotations from tho same Veda, in which 
the authors complain of their own ignorance ; and by a re- 
ference to the contrast between these humble confessions 
and the proud pretensions set up by later theologians in 
behalf of tho Veda, and its capability of imparting uni- 
versal knowledge. The ideas of the rishis regarding 
their own inspiration differ widely from, the conceptions 
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of later theorists ; for yhile the former looked upon the 
gods, who were confessedly more created beings, as the 
sources of supernal illumination, the latter either regard 
the Yeda as eternal, or refer it to the eternal Brahma, or 
Isvara, as its author. The fifth and last Section (pp. 

- 286) adduces some texts from the Svetilsvatara, 
Mund|ika and Chhandogya TJpanishads, which show the 
opinions of the Tipiters regarding the inspiration, of their 
predecessors ; and refers to the similar claims set up on 
their own behalf by the writers of the Itihiisas and Pu- 
riinas, as shewn in the passages quoted in pp. 27-30. 

With all its imperfections this volume may perhaps 
possess a certain interest, not only for the student of 
Indian history, but also for the divine and the philo- 
sopher, as furnishing a few documents to illustrate ^the 
course of theological opinion in a sphere far* removed 
from the ordinary observation of tye European student, 
— a course which, quite independently of the merits of 
the different tenets involved in the enquiry, will, I 
think,, bo found to present a remarkable parallel in 
various respects to that which is traceable in the his- 
tory of those religious systems with which we are most 
familiar. In both cases we find that a primitive age of 
ardent emotion, of simple faith, and of unarticulated 
beliefs, was succeeded by a period of criticism and spe- 
culation, when the floating materials handed down by 
preceding generations were compared, classified, recon- 
ciled, developed into their consequences, and elaborated 
into a variety of scholastic systems. • 

, In the Preface to the first edition I stated as follows : 
“In regard to the texts quoted from the Eig-veda, I 
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have derived the same sort of assistance from the French 
version of M. Langlois, which has been ackribwledged 
in the Preface to the Second Volume, p. vi. I am also 
indebted for some of the Vedic texts to Boehtlingk 
and Eoth’s Lexicon.” 

A comparison of the former edition with the proWt 
will shew that considerable alteratiops and q^itions 
have been made in the latter. The texts which formerly 
stood in tho Appendix have now been transferred to their 
proper places in tho body of the work ; and various other 
passages have been transposed. The principal additions 
will be found in tho first four sections, in the ninth (pp. 
115-127), tenth (which is altogether new), eleventh (pp. 
185 ff.), and in tho Appendix. 

,I am indebted to various learned friends for assistance 
in diffelent parts of the work, which I have acknow- 
ledged in tho notee. My thanks are especially due to 
Professors Goldstiicker and Cowell for various important 
corrections which they have suggested in my translations 
of passages of a scholastic and philosophical character, 
quoted dither in the body of the volume or in tho Appen- 
dix, — corrections which are incoiporated in the text, — as 
well as for some further remarks and suggestions which 
will be found in the notes or Appendix. I am also under 
obligations to Professor Aufrecht for some emendations of 
my renderings in the early part of the work, as well as 
for his expla'hations of many of the texts of the Eig- 
voda cited in the Second Chapter. 

EnlNBUItGH, J. MIIIE. 

November, 186 S. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OPINIONS REGAnniNG TUE OKIGIN, DIVISION, INSPIRATION, AND 

AUTHORITY OF THE VEDAS, HELD BY INDIAN AUTHORS 

Shortly before, or subsequent to, the collection of 

THE IIYJUNS OF TUE RIO-VEDA. 

Ijt llio prccodinj^ volumes •of this work’ I have furnished a general 
account of the ancient Jndian writings, which are comprehended under 
the designation of Yeda or 8'ruti. These woiks, which, as we have 
seen, constitute the earliest literature of the Hindus, are broadly divi- 
sible into two classes ; (1) The Mantras or hymns, in which the praises 
of tlie gods are celebrated and their blessing is invoked; (2) the Erah- 
raanas, which embrace («) the liturgical institutes in which the cere- 
iionial application of these hymns is declared, the various rites of sacri- 
fice are prescribed, and the origin and hidden import of the different 
forms arc explained, and {b) the Araijyakas,” and XJpanishads (called •Iso 
Vedantas, i,e. concluding portions of the Tedas), whicl; in part possess 
the same character as some of the earlier portions of the En'dimanas, and 
arc in part theologidtil treatises in which the spiritual aspirations which 

' Sec Vol. I. pp. 2 IT. and Vol. IT. pp. 169 ff. Soc also Professor Max Muller's 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

* For ni#re precise information see Muller's Anc. Ransk. Lit. pp. 313 ff. from which 
it will be ptT(;eivod that only some of the Aranyakas form part of the Prulimanas, and 
that two of the XJpanishads arc included in a Sunhitu. 
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were gradually developed' ki the minds of the more devout of the 
Indian sages are preserved. It is, therefore, clear that the hymns con- 
stitute the original and, in some respects, the most essential portion of the 
Veda ; that the Brahman as arose out of the hymns, and are subservient 
to their employment for the purposes of worship ; while the TJpanishads 
give expression to ideas of a speculative and mystical character which, 
though to some extent discoverable in the hymns and* in th(j older 
portion of the Brahmanas, are much further matured, and assume a * 
more exclusive inipt^-tancc, in these later treatises. 

I content myself here with referring the reader who desires to obtain 
a fuller idea of the nature of the hymns, and of the mythology which 
they embody, to the late Professor II. H. Wilson’s translation of the 
eai'lier j)ortion of the llig-veda, to his prefaces to the several volumes, 
to Professor Max Miillor’s History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
and to two papers of my own in the Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic 
Society, entith'd Contributions to a knowledge of the Cosmogony and 
Mythology of the llig-veda. In the fourth volume of this work I 
return to the latter branch of the subject, and compare tlio comu'nftons 
which the rishis entertained of the different objects of their worship, 
with those representations of the deities jvho bore tluj same names, 
which occur in Indian writings of a later date, whether mythological 
or theological. 

The task to which I propose in the meantime to devote myself, is to 
supply some account of the opinions entertained by Hindu writers, 
ancient and modern, in regard to the origin and authority of the Vedas. 
With this view I have collected from some of the later hydins, from 
the Indian writings of the middle and later Vedic era (the Biahmaijas 
and TJpanishads) as well as /rom the books, whether popular or scien- 
tific, of tlie post-vedic period (the Purunas, the Itihasas, the Institutes 
of Manu, the aphorisms of the Darsanas, or systems of philosoidiy, and 
their commentators, and the commentaries on the Vedas) such passages 
as I have discovered which have reference to these subjects, and propose 
to compare the oi)iuions there set forth with the ideas entertained on 
some of these points by the writers of the more ancient hymns, as 
deducible from numerous passages in their own compositions. 

The mythical accounts which are given of the origin of the Vedas 
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are mutually conflicting. In some passagua luc^ arc said to have been 
created by Prajapati from fire, air, and the sun, or by some other 
process. In other texts they are said to have been produced by 
Brahma from his different mouths, or by the intervention of the 
Gilyatrl, or to have sprung from the goddess SarasvatT, or to have 
otherwise arisen. 1 proceed to adduce these several passages. 


Sect. I. — Origin of the Vedas according to th^ Punisha-suktUy the 

Atharva-veday the BrCihmanaSy Upanishadsy and Institutes of Mann. 

Purusha-suUa . — In the ninth verse of this hymn (liig-vcda, x. 1)0, 
already quoted in Vol. I. pp. 8 and 9) the three Vedas are said to have 
been produced from the mystical victim Purusha : Tasmad yajnat 
sarva-hidah riehah saMuni jojnire | chhandfnlisi Jajnire 4asmdd yajus 
tasmad ajdyata | “Prom that universal sacrifice sprang the rich and 
saman verses : the metros sprang from it : from it the yajush arosc/^® 

This is the only passage in the hymns of the Ilig-veda* in which the 
creation of the Vedas is described. 

In the Athnrva-vcda thg following texts refer to that subject : 

X. 7, 14. Yattra rishajj/ah prathamajdh riehah sdma yajur mahi | 
eharshir yasminn drpiiali Shamhham tarn Iruhi hafamah srid era sah | 
.... 20. YasmCid richo apCitalcshan yajur yasmad ajmlcashan | samuni 
yasya lomdni atharvungiraso mulham | Skamlhani tarn hruhi hja^anuih 
svid eva sah J 

“ Declare who that Skambha (supporting-principle) is in whom the 
primeval rishis, the rich, suman, and yajush, the earth, and the one 

*rislu, are sustained 20. Declare who is that Skambhu from 

whom they cut off the' rich verses, from w’hom they scraped off the 
yajush, of whom the saman verses are the hairs, and the verses of 
Atharvan and Angiras the mouth.” 

® The word veda^ in^ whatever sense wc arc to understand it, occurs in K.V. viii 
19, 6 : Yah samidhu yah itJmtJ yo vvdeua daddsa marhjo aynaye j yo tiamasa svadhra^ 
rah I C. 'J\aya id arvauto raTuhujanie ddavas iasya dyumniiamant yaiah J iia tain 
amho deva-kritam kutas vhana na mariya-kritam nasat | “ The h(>i*ses of that mortal 
who, devoted to sncriUce, (h»es liomage to Agni witli fuel, with an oblation, with riluiil 
know’ledj^ (?), witli reverence, — (G) speed forward impetuously ; and his renown is' 
most gloruuis. No calamity, caused either by god or by man, can assail him from 
any quarter.” 
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xiii. 4, 38. Sa vai righhyo^tjuyaia tasmud rioho ajdyanta j 
‘^He (apparently Indra, sec verse 44) sprang from the rich verses: 
the rich verses sprang from him.^’ * 

xix. 54, 3. Kulad richah samalhavan yajuh haldd ajCiyata | 

From Time the yich verses sprang : thcyajush sprang from Timc.’^ ^ 
The following texts from the same VMa may also be introduced here : 
iv. 35, 6. YasmCd pakmd amritam samhahhuva yo yuyatryuh fadhi- 
patir hrhhuva | yasmin veddh uihitdh viharupds tenaudanendti tardmi 
mriiyum | 

overpass death by means of that oblation {pdana)y from which, 
when rooked, ambrosia {amrita) was producx'd, which became the lord 
of the GayatrT, and in which the omuiform Vedas arc comprehended.’’ 

vii. 54, 1 . Jlicham sdma yajdmalie ydhhydut karmdnt hirrate j etc sadasi 
rdjato yajnam deve^liu yaclihaiah | 2. Itivham sdma yad aprdicsham havtr 
ojo yajur halam | esha md tasmud md hmsld vedah prishfah saohlpate j 
** We worship the llich and the Saman, wherewith men cel(;brate 
religious ritea, which shine in the assembly, and convoy sacrifices to 
the gods. 2. Inasmuch as I have asked the llich and the Sfiman lor 
butter and for vigour, and the Yajush for strength, — let n5t the Veda, 
so asked, destroy me, o lord of strength (Indra).” 

The next passage is from the Shtapatha Erfiliraaija, xi. 5, 8, 1 tf. : 
Prajdpatir vai idum agre dsid ekah era | so ^kdmayaia sydm pt'ajdyeya 
iti I So^srdmyat sa tapoHapyaia | tasmdeh clirdntdt iepdmt irayo lokdh 
asrijyanta prithicy aniarikshaiii dyanh | sa imdms triii lokdn ahhitatdpa | 
iehhyas taptehliyas trini jyofnhsliy ajdyanta agnir y o'* yam jttiv air suryah | 
sa imdni irini jyoiimshy ahhilaldpa \ iehhyas ta piehhyas irayo veddh 
ajdyanta agner rigvedo vdyor yajurt'cdah sarydt samaredah | sa tindms ^ 
trin veddn ahhitatdpa | tehhyas tapiehhyas irlnt sakrdny ajdyanta hlidr 
iiy rigvedod hhuvah iti y a jar redd I srar iti sdmavedut | Tad rigrvdenaira 
hotram akurvata pajurvedenu ddhvaryavam sdmaredena udgltham | yad 
eva trayyai vidydyai sakraiii tena hrahmatvani uchehakrdma. 

“Prajapati was formally this universe the pole existence], one 
only. He desired, ‘may I become, may 1 be propagated.’ Ho toiled 

^ See my translation of tlin entire hymn in the Joumiil of the Roy. As. Soo. for 
1865, p.\3«l. The Vislmii PurnTia, i. 2, 13, says: Tad tra sarvant rvaitad rifa/ctri. 

^vijakta-svnrdjiavat ( taih~i purmha-rupena hdla-rupcnnrhuslhiiam | “ This ^Urahnia) 
is all this universe, existing hoth as the perceptible and the imperceptible ; existing 
also in the forms of Purusha and of Kala (Time).” 
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in devotion, he performed austerity. him, when* he had so 

toiled, and performed austerity, three worlds were created, — earth, air, - 
and sky. Ho infused warmth into these three worlds. From them, 
thus heated, three lights were produced, — Agni (fire), this which 
purifies (t.e. Pavana, or Vayu, the wind),® and Surya (the sun). Ho 
infused heat into these three lights. From them so lieated the three 
Vedas were produced, — the llig-veda from Agni (fire), the Yajur-veda 
from*Yayu (wind), and the Sama-veda from Surya (the sun). He 
infused warmth into these three Vedas. From them so hcatJd three 
luminous essences were produced, — bhuh from tiic llig-veda, bhuvah 
from the Yajur-veda, and svar from the Sama-veda^ Hence, with the 
llig-veda they performed the function of the liotri; with the Yajur- 
veda, the office of the adhvaryu ; with the Sama-veda, the duty of the 
udgatri ; while the functiou of the brahman arose through the luminous 
essence of the triple science [/.r. the three Vedas combined].’^ 

ChhCimhgija Upmihltad . — A similar i)assage (already quoted in Volume 
Second, p. 200) occurs in the Chhrmdogya "U^auishad (p. 288 of 
Dr. lloer’s ed.) : 

Prajfipatir lohln ahlnjatapal | teshW fapyamunfinam ramn prdhrihad 
agnim 2 ^riiliinj(lh rinjum aiitankslmd udityam dirah | sa dCta tisro decaiuh 
ahhyatapat | tdsum fapya^ndndnum ramn jmihrihad agner richo ray or 
yaJuninJd mma adifydf | m (dam iraylm ridyCun ahhyatapal | fasyati 
iajiyamdmlydh ramn prdhrihad hhdr Hi righhyo Ihuvar Hi yajurhhyah 
svar Hi sdmahhyah | 

‘‘ IVajfipati infused warmth into the worlds, and from them so healed 
he dre^ forth their essences, viz. Agni (fire) from the earth, Vayu 
(wind) from the air, and 8urya (tin* suii) from the sky. He infused 
• warmth into these tlirce deities, and from them so heated he drew forth 
their essences, — from Agni the rich verses, from Vayu the yajush 
verses, and from Sfirya the saraaii verses. He thert infused heat into 
this triple science, and from it so heated he drew foiith its essences, — 
from rich verses the syllable bluih, from yajush verses bhuv«h, and 
from saman versed svar.” ® 

5 See S'atapatha Brnhmana, vi. 1, 2, 19 : . . . ayam eva sa Tayur yo 'yam jxtvali 
. . , “ This is tliat Vslyu, lie Avhe purifies.*' 

Piis^iges to the same ellVet occur also in the Aitarcya (v. 32-114) ami KaushI-# 
taki Briihujanas. That in the foriucr will be found in Dr. Huug’s translation of the 
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Mam. — The same origir is assigned to the three Yedas in the follow- 
ing Tcrses from the account ' of the creation in Manu, i. 21-23, where 
the idea is no doubt borrowed from the Brahmanas : 

Sarveshum in sa ndmuni karma ni cha prithaJc pritliaTc | Veda-sabdelhya 
evudau prithah samsthns cha nirmame \ Kanndtmanum cha devundm so 
'srijat prdninum prdbhuk j sadhydnam cha ganam sukshmam yajnam 
ehaiva sandtanam | Agni-vdyu-ravihhyas tu trayam hrahma sandtanam | 
diidoha yajna-siddhyartham rig-yajuh-sdma-lakshanam \ 

‘‘H(3r->[Brahmn] in the beginning fashioned from tlu; words of the Veda 
the several names, functions, and separate conditions of all [creatures]. 
That Lord also created the subtile host of active and living deities, and 
of Sadhyas, and eternal sacrifice. And in order to tlic performance of 
sacrifice, he drew forth from Agni, from Vayu, and from Surya, the 
trii)le eternal Veda, distinguished as lUch, Yajush, and Saman.^* 
Kulluka Bhatta, the commentator, annotates thus on this passage : 
Sandtanam nityam | vcddpanrnsheyatra - paksho Manor alhimatah | 
parva-kalpe ye redds tc era Paramdtma-murtier JJrahmanah sarvajnasya 
smrity-urudhdh | idn era kalpdddv agyn-rdyn^rarUhyah dvhakarsha | 
sraufaS cha ay am artho na mnicanlyah | tathdeha srntih | “ agner r)gredo 
vdyor ynjurvedah dditydt sdmavedah iti | 

^‘The word sandtana means * eternally pl’C* existing.^ The doctrine 
of the superhuman origin of the Yedas is maintained by Manu. The 
same Vedas which [existed] in the previous mundane era (Kalpa) wm’c 
preserved in the memory of the omniscient Brahma, who was one with 
the .supreme Spirit. It was those same Yedas that, in the beginning of 
the [present] Kalpa, he drew forth from Agni, Vayu, and Sui’ya : and 
this dogma, which is founded upon the Yeda, is not to be questioned, 
for the Yeda says, Hhe Rig-veda comes from Agni, the Yajur-veda from 
Yayu, and the Sama-veda freftn Surya.’ ’’ 

Another commentator on Manu, Medhatithi, explains this passage in 
a more rationalistic fashion, “ by remarking that the Rig-veda opens 
with a Jiymn to fire, and the Yajur-veda with one in which air is men- 
tioned. — Colcbr. Misc. Ess. i. p. 11, note. 

Brahmana ; and the one in the latter is rendered into German by Weber in his Ind. 
Stud. ii. 303 ff. 

^ Kulluka explains this to mean, ** Having understood them from the^words of 
the Veda** {ysda-dahdebhyah eva avagamyu). 
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To the verses from Manu (i. 21-23) ju^ cited, the folTowing from 
the second book may be added, partly for the puipose of completing 
the parallel with the passages previously adduced from the* S'atapatha 
Drahmana and the Chhandogya TJpanishad : 

Manu, ii. 76 fF. Ahuram clidpy ukaram cha mahurafn cha Prajapatih | 
Teda-trayud niraduhad Ihur Ihuvah tivar illtl cha | 77. Trihhyah cm tu 
vedehJtyah padam padum aduduhat | ity ricJio^syuh mrUnjah 

pm*ai/heshthl prajapatih \ .... 81. Omhira-purvikas tinro mahavyCih-- 
ritayo ^vyaytlh [ TripadCi chaiva giiyairl rijneyaiti Brahmano nuMam. 

76. ‘^Prajapati also milked out of the three '*fedas the letters a, u, 
and m, together with the words hhiiht hhuvah^ and nrar. 77. The same 
supreme Prajapati also milked from each of the three Vedas one of the 
[three] portions of the text called aavitrl [or gayairf\^ beginning with 
the word tal,^ .... 81. The three groat imperishable particles {hhuhy 
hhuvah^ srar) preceded by om, and the guyatri of three lines, are to be 
regarded us the mouth of Drahmu.’’ 

The next passage, from the S'atapatha Brahraana, vi. 1, 1, 8, first 
speaks generally of Prajai)ati creating the three Vedas, and then after- 
'wards, with some inconsistency, describes th(ir production from the 
waters : 

So'^yam piirushah Prajdpatir ahlmayata ‘‘ hhilydn mjCim prajuyeya^' 
iti I 80 ^srdmyat m tajio Haj)yata | sa srdutas iepCino hrahma era ^rafha- 
mam asrijaia trayltn era vidyum ( sd era amai praiiahthd Uihavat | tas- 
mad dhur hrahma amja mrvasya prafnhthci^^ it! | tamndd anuvhya 
pratithhlhaii j praiishthd hy cchd yad hrahma | fanyum jn'atiAithdydm 
praiishthito ^iapyaia | 9. iio ^po 'srijaia vdchah era lokdt | vug eva asya 
8u ^srijgafa | sd idadi sarvam dpnod yad idam hnicha | yad dpnot tasmdd 
^ dpah I yad avrinot fasmud rdh | 10. So^kdmagata dhhgo^dbhyu^dhi 
prajdycya Hi | so ^nagd trayyd vidyaifd saha apak prdvisat | taiah 
dndaiii samat'artiafa [ iad ahhyamrisat | **astv'^ Hy *^astu hhdyo'str^^ Hy 
eva tad ahrarlt | tato hrahma eva prathamam asrijyaia^ trayy vxdyd \ 
iasmdd dhur hrahma asya sarvasya prathamajam'^ Hi | apt h\ tasmdt 
purushud hrahm^ eva pdrvam asrijyata iad asya tad mulch am eva 
asrijyata | tasmdd anuchdnam dhur agni-kalpah ” Hi | mukharJi hy 
etad agner yad hrahma \ 

* Thi« text, Rig-veda, iii. 62, 10, will be quoted in the sequel. ^ 

® This passage with the preceding context is given in the Fourth Volume of this 
work, pp. 18 f. 
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“ This Male, Prajapati,, desired, ‘May I multiply, may I be propa- 
gated.’ He toiled in devotion ; he practised austere-fervour. Having 
done so he first of all created sacred knowledge, the triple Vedic science. 
This became a basis for him. ‘Wherefore men say, ‘ sacred knowledge 
is the basis of tliis universe.’ Hence after studying the Yeda a man 
has a standing ground ; for sacred knowledge is his foundation, llesting 
on this basis he (Prajapati) practised austere-fervour. 9. He created 
the waters from Vach (speech), as their world. Vach was his : siic was 
created » She pervaded all this whatever exists. As she pervaded {(i 2 mot), 
waters were called ‘upali.’ As she covered {arrifiot) all, water was called 
‘var.’ 10. He desired, ‘May I be propagated from these waters.’ Along 
with this triple Vedic science he entered the waters. Thence sprang 
an egg. He gave it an impulse ; and said, ‘ Let there be, let there be, 
let there be again.’ Thence was first created sacred knowledge, the 
triple Vedic science. Wherefore men say, ‘ Sacred knowledge is the 
first-born thing in tliis universe. Moreover, it was sacred knowledge 
which was created from that Male in front, wherefore it was created as 
his mouth. Hence they say of a man learned in the Veda, ‘Tie is like 
Agni; for sacred knowledge is Agni’s mouth.’ ” * 

The next passage from the Taittirlya Drahmaija, ii. 3, *1 0, 1 , briefly 
states that the Vedas were created after Sonta : 

Prajdpatih Somaiit nydnam anrijaia | laiti tray^ veddh anv afiri/yanfa | 
“Aajapati created king Soma. After him the three Vedas were 
created.” 

The same Brahma na in other places, as iii. 3, 2, 1, speaks of the 
Veda as derived from Prajapati [Vrdjdpaiyo vedah), 

S'atapatha Brdhmam , — According to the following passage of the 
S'atapatha Brahraana, xiv. 5, 4, 10 (^Brihad Aranyaka TJpariisbad, 
p. 455 of Boer’s ed. and p. i79 of tens.) the Vedas, as well as other 
S'astras, are the breath of Brahma : 

Sa yailid drdrcdhdgner ahhydliitut prithay dhumdh vinUcliaranti evam 
vai are ^sya mahato hhntasya nisvasitam etad yad rigredo ynjurvedah 
sdmavedoHharvdngirasah ilihdsah purdnant vidyu \ipanuhadah sloJcdh 
ButrdnAf anuvydhhydndni vydkhyununi asyaiva etdni sarvdni nih'a- 
sitdni I 

“As from a fire made of moist wood various modifications of smoke 
proceed, so is the breathing of this great Being the Big-veda, the 
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Yajur-veda, the Sfima-vcdo, the Atharvfingi rases, the Itihaffas, Puranas, 
science, the Ilpanishads, verses {slohas\ *aphorisms, comments of dif- 
ferent kinds — all these are his breathings.” 

It is curious tliat in this passage the Vedas appear to be classed in 
the same category with various other works, such *as the Sutras, from 
some at least of which (as we shall sec further on), they are broadly 
distinguished by later writers* who regard the former (including the 
Bralfmarias and Ilpanishads) as of superhuman origin, and infallible 
correctness, while this character is expressly denied to the latt^n*, which 
are represented as panrmlieifa^ or merely human ?ompositious, possessed 
of no independent authority. 

In the Hrihad Aranyaka Upanishad (pp. 50-53 of Dr. Iliier’s ed.) 
Prajapati [identified with Death, or the Devourer] is said to have pro- 
duced Fif/ck (speech), and through her, together with soul, to have 
created all things, including the Vedas : 

Sa tayCi vCichCi iem utmand idam narrain aRrijnfa yad idaili Idncha 
richo ycfjrulifihi admdni chhandumsi yajndn prnjdh pasdn ] 

“Dy that speech and that soul he created all things whatsoever, 
ricli, yajiish, and sfiman texts, metres, sacrifices, creatures, and animals.” 

And in Satapalha Dralimaua, xiv. I, 3, 12 (p. 290 of the same Eri- 
had Aranyaka IJpanishafl) it is said : 

Trayo veduh etc cv^i | vdy era rig-wdo mano yajiir-vedah prunah mma- 
vedah \ 

“ The three Vedas arc [identifiable with] these three things [speech, 
mind, and breath]. S})eech is the Hig-veda, mind the Yajur-veda, and 
breath the*Saraa-veda. * ^ 


The following text, from th(‘ Satapatha Erahmana, vii. 5, 2, 52, gives 
a singular account of the production of the Vedas : 

^^Samudre fid mdanc addayCimi^^ iti \*Mano vai sauiudrah | manaso rai 
samudrud vuchd ^hJiryd derda iraylm cidydm nind'hanan [ tad esJia sloko 
'bhyuldah “yr (yfl/?) samudrdd uimkhanau derds ilkshadJdiir alhrihhih | 
stidevo adya tad vidydd yatra nirvapannm dadhiir'" iti | manah mmudro 
mh illidind trayl vidyd nirrapamm | dad esha doJeo ^hhyukiah 1 

manasi turn sddayati \ 

‘ I settle thee in the ocean as thy seat.’ Mind is the ocean. 


I«,m indcbtocl to Professor A ufreclit for the following oxphuiation of this formulu, 
which is taken from the Vujusaueyi Saiihitu, xiii. 63. The words are addressed to a 
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From the mind-ocean with speech for a shovel the gods dug out the 
triple Vcdic science. Hence this verse has been uttered : ‘ May the 
brilliant deity to-day know where they placed that offering which 
the gods dug out with sharp shovels.’ Mind is the oeban ; speech is the 
sharp shovel ; the 'triple Vodic science is the offering. In reference 
to this the verse has been uttered. He settles it in Mind.” 

The next passage from the Taittirlya llrfilimana, iii. 1, speaks of 
the Veda as being the hair of Prajapati’s beard” {FrajCipaii^ vat 
etmii smasratii yad vedah). Tho process of its germination is lel't to the 
imagination of tho ret dor. 

In anotlier text of the same Briihmaiia, Yach (speech) is called the 
mother of the Vedas : 

ii. 8, 8, 5. Tug ahsharam pratliamqju ritaaya redunam mCdu amriiasya 
nahliih | sCi no pishtmu tipa yajnam tlgad avauil dcvi snhartl am astu | 
yum rhhayo manfra-lrilo manlsJunah anvaichhnn dvvaa iapasii sramena | 

‘‘ Vach (speech) is an imperishable thing, and the first-born of the 
ceremonial, tho mother Of tho Vedas, and the centre-point of immor- 
tality. Delighting in us, she came to the sacrifice. May the i)ro- 
tecting goddess be ready to listen to my invocation, — she whom the 
wise rishis, the composers of hymns, the gods, sought by austere- 
fervour, and by laborious devotion.” 


Sect. II. — Origin of the Tcdaa according to the Tifihnit^ Wulgavata, and 
Murlandeya Purufiafi, the ITarivamsay the Mahulhurata ; eternity of 
the Veda : mmeUaneonH statements regarding it. 

In the Vishnu and Phagavuta Puranas we find a quite different 
tradition regarding the origin of the Vedas, which in these works are 
said to have been created by ' tho four-faced Prahma from his several 
mouths. Thus the Vishnu J’urana says, i. 5, 48 fi'. : 

Gdyatram cha richas chaiva trivrit-suma-rathantaram | Agnishtmnam 
cha yajnundm nirmame prathamud muhJidt | yajumshi traishtuhham 
chJtandah stomam panchadasam tathu | Vrihat sarnd tathokthyam cha 
dakshinud asrijad mukhut j sdmuni jagati-chhandah stomam saptadaiaih 

brick at the time when the hearth {chityd) for the reception of the sacred fires is being 
constructed. As the bricks are severally called apasya (properly ‘ efficacious,’ but 
erroneously derived from ap) they are addressed as if placed in various parts of water 
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tathd I vairujiam atirdtrmli cha paschimadyLsrijad mukhdt*\ eTcaviihmm 
atharvdmm dptorydmdnam eva cha | Anmhfubham m vairujam uitardd 
asrijad mukhdt | 

‘‘ From his eastern mouth Erahmu formed the gayutra, the rich verses, 
the trivrit, the sama-rathantara, and of sacrifices, the agnishtoma. 
From his southern mouth he created the yajush verses, the trislitubh 
metre, the panchadasa-stoma, tfie vrihat-saman, and the uklhya. From 
his \f(;stcrn mouth he formed the sfiman verses, the jagatl metre, the 
saptadasa-stoma, the vairupa, and the atiratra. From his jiorthern 
mouth lie framed the ekavinsa, the atharvan, thc^ai)toryaman, with the 
anushtubh and viraj metres.’^ u 

In like manner it is said but with variations, in the Bhagavata rurfiya, 
iii. 12, 31, and 37 ff. : 

KadCivliid dlnjOyatah arashtur veddh dsams chalurmxihhdt | katham 
srahhydmy ahadi lohln snmaretdn yaihd 2 >x(rd | . . . , Rig-yajtih^sdmd- 
tharvdkhyun vvddn 2 >^~^^^'^xdihhir inukhaih | sastram ijyditi stuti-stomam 
prdyns(‘hitfa)7i ryadhaf krumdt | 

‘M')nco the Vedas sprang from the four- faced creator, as he was me- 
ditating * how shall 1 create the aggregate worlds as before 
He formed from his eastern and other mouths the Vedas called rich, 
yajush, samaii, and atlufivan, together with praise, sacrifice, liymus, 
and ex})ialion.” 

And in verse 45 it is stated that the uslnjih metre issued from his 
hairs, the gayatrl from his skin, the trishtubh Irom his flesh, the 
anushtubh from his tendons, tlie jagali from his bones [Tasyotshtny dsll 
lomehh^o ydydln cha tvacho vihhoh | irishttq) mdfnsdt snuto 
jayaty asfJuiah Prajd^xatch). 

The Markandeya Puiana says on the same subject, 102, 1 : 

Tasmdd andud vihhinndt iu Brahmano^vyakta’-junmanah \ richo hahhii- 
vnh praihamam pratiuwwd vadandd mime \ 2. Javd-pmhpa')iihhdh sadyas 
iejo-rupdnta-sadthatdh | prithah prithag lihhinnds cha rajo-rupa-vahda 
iaiali | 3. YajiopM dakshifjdd vaktrdd aniniddhdni kdnehanam 1 yddrig- 
variuim lathd-varhdny asaiiihati'dhardni cha | 4. Paschimam yad rihhor 
raktram Brahnanah paranmhtliinah | dvirhhfddni sdmdni iatas chhan- 
ddmsi tdny atha | 5. Atharvanam aksham cha hhrinydnjana-chaya-prah- 
ham \mghordghora-8varTipam tad dhhichdrika-mntikam \ 6. Uttardt pra* 
“ See Wilson’s Transl. vol. i. p. 84. 
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hatlhhuiam vaAandt tasyaveflhasah | 8 iihha- 8 attva-tamah- 2 >rdyam sanmyu- 
8aumya~8varxtpaTai | 7. Richo rajo-gunuh 8attvam yajiishdm cha guno 
mime | tamo-gumni samuni t amah-sat tram atharvasu | 

1. “rrom the eastern mouth of Brahma, who sprang by an imper- 
ceptible birth from that divided egg (Manu, i. 9, 12), there suddenly 
issued first of all the rich verses, (2) resembling Chiua roses, brilliant 
in appearance, internally united, though separated from each other, 
and characterized by the quality of passion {rajas). J3. h"rom his 
Bouthem mouth came, unrestrained, the yajush verses of the colour 
of gold, and disimitid. 4. Prom the western mouth of the supreme 
Brahma appeared the saman verses and the metres. 5 and G. From 
the northern mouth of Vedlias (Brahma) was manifested the entire 
Atharvana of the colour of black bees and colly rium, having a cha- 
racter at once terrible and not terrible,^- capable of neutralizing the 
arts of enchanters, pleasant, characterized by the qualities both of 
purity and darkness, and both beautiful and the contraiy, 7. The 
verses of the rich are distinguished by the (juality of passion {rajas), 
those of the yajush by purity {sattra), those of the saman by darkness 
{tarn as), and those of the atliarvan by both darkness and puiity.” 

Maricauisa . — In the first section of the llarivailisa, verso 47, the 
creation of the Yedas by Brahma is thus brieily alluded to : 

Hivlio yajumshi sCimdnt nirmamv yajna-siiJdhayc \ sddhyCis tafr ayajan 
devdn iiy cram animisruma | 

‘'In order to the accomplishment of sacrifice, he formed the rich, 
yajush, and saman verses: with these the Sadliyas worshipi)ed the 
gods, as we have heard.’’ 

The following is the account of the same event given in another j)tirt 
of the same work ; Ilarivamsa, verse 11,510 : 

Tato 'srijad vai tripaddm gdffatrim reda-mdlaram | Aharoch chaiva cha- 
taro vedun gdyairi-samhhavdn | 

After framing the world, Brahma "next created the gayatrl of three 
lines, mother of the Yedas, and also the four Yedas which sprang from 
the gayatrl.” 

12 Ghordghora is the correct MS. rcacling, as I learn from Dr. Hall, and not 
ydvaddhora, as given in Professor Raiicrjca’s printed text. 

13 The same words gUyafrlm rcda-imfaram also occur in the M.Rh. Yanjy)arvan, 
' 'crse 13,432 ; and the same title is applied to Viich in the Taitt. Rr. as quoted above, 

p 10. 
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A little further on we find this expanded/into the following piece of 
mysticism, verse 11,665 ff. : 

Samdhita-mandjiraliynd mokaha-prdptenahefund | ehandra-mandala- 
mmstJidmaj jyotis-tejo maliat tadd | PravUya hridayaiii Icshipram gdyatrydh 
nayanuntare | Garhhasya mmlhavo yas cha chaturdhd purmhatmahah | 
Brahna-tejomayo ^vyaldah kdkva^o Hha dhruvo U'yayah \ na chendriya- 
gunai^ yukto yuhtas frjo-gmena cha | chandrdmsii-rimala-pralchjo hhrd- 
jifihnur varna-namathUah | Netrdhhydyn janayad devah rig-vcdayli yajusho 
8aha I sdmavedayh cha jihvugrdd atharvanaiHi cha murddhatah \Jdtd-ytidtrd8 
tu to reddh kshetraiii vbidayili tattratah | Toui redatvam dpayind yanmdd 
vmdayiti tat padatn | Tc srijayiti tadd. veddh hralnna pdrvayli sayidtanayn ( 
Purmhmli dirya-rupdhharli. nraih srair hhdvaiy' yyyano-hhavaih | 

For the emancipation of the world, Drahmfi, sunk in contem- 
plation, issuing in a luminous form from the re gion of the moon, 
penetrated into the heart of GayatrT, entering between her eyes. 
From her there was then produced a quadruple being in the form 
of a ^lale, lustrous as Brahma, undefined, eternal, undecaying, de- 
voi(\ of bodily senses or qualities, distinguished by the attribute of 
brilliancy, pure as the rays of the moon, radiant, and embodied in 
letters. The god fashioi|cd the llig-veda, with the Yajush from his 
eyes, the Saina-veda from tht) tip of his tongue, and the Atharvan 
from his head. Thel^c Tedas, as soon as they arc born, find a body 
{hshetra). ITence they obtain their character of Vedas, because they 
find {rhidayiH) that abode. These Vedas then create the j)re-existent 
eternal bralyna (sacred science), a IMalo of celestial form, with their 
own mmd-born qualities.^’ 

I extract iin other passage on the same subject from a later section of 
the sam(' work, verses 12,-125 ff. AVhen the Supreme Being was intent 
on creating the universe, Hiraijyagarbha, or Frajapati, issued from his 
mouth, and was desired to divide himself, — a process which he was in 
great doubt how he should effect. The text then preceeds : 

Jt{chnifayatt>ft^asya ify evoUhitah svarah | sa hhnyndr attfarlhhc 

cha ndke cha kritavdyi svayiam | 2am chaivdhhyamtas iasya mayyah-^dra- 
mayayyi pyinah | hridayad deva-dcraaya rashafkdrah mymdthitah | hhumy- 
ayitarlkaha^ndkdiidyyi hhdyah srardbaakdh pay'd h \ mahdyimritiyytaydh 
pimyaJi mahdvydhri'tayo^bharayi | chhayidamyyi py'avay'd devl chaft/y'nylisd^ 
kshard ^hhavat | Tal-padafn samsyyiarayi divyayyi sdvity'm akarot py'ahhuh | 
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rik-sdmdthdrva-f/ajushai chqiuro hhagavdn prahhuh | chaJcdra nikhildn 
veddn hrahma-yuktena Jcarmand \ 

While ho was thus reflecting, the sound “ om” issued from him, 
and resounded through the earth, air, and sky. While the god of 
gods was again and again repeating this, the essence of mind, the 
vashatkara proceeded from his heart. Next, the sacred and transcen- 
dent vyahritis, (bhiih, bhuvali, svar), formed of the great smriti, in the 
form of sound, were produced from earth, air, and sky. Then appeared 
the goddess, the most excellent of metres, with twenty-four syllables 
[the gayatrl]. lleflccting on the divine text [beginning with] tat,” 
the Lord formed the savitrT. He then produced all the Vedjis, the Rich, 
Saraan, Atharvan, and Yajush, with their prayers and rites.” (See also 
the passage from the Ehag. Pur. xii. 6, o7 If., which will be quoted in 
a following section.) 

Maliuhhdrata, — The Mahabharata in one passage speaks of Sarasvatl 
and the Yedas as being both created by Achyuta (Vishnu) from his 
mind (BhTshma-par van, verse 3019 : tim'mx'atlm clia reddfns cha manasah 
msrije 'chyutah). In another place, Santi-parvan, verse 12,920, Saras- 
vatl is said, in conformity with the texts quoted above, pp. 10 and 12, 
from th(i Taittirlya Brahmarja, the Yaiia-par|Van, and the Harivailisa, 
to be the mother of the Yedas : 

Veddnum mdtaram pasya mat-sthdm derlm Saraevatlm | 

‘‘Behold Sarasvatl, mother of the Yedas, abiding in mo.” 

Manu. — According to the verses in Manu, xii. 49, 50, quoted in the 
First Volume of this work, p. 41, the Yedas, with the other beings and 
objects named alon|f with them, constitute the second manifest;ition of 
the sattva guna, or pure principle ; while Brahma is placed in a higher 
rank, as one of the first manifestations of the same principle. '^11 ic word 
Yeda in this passage is explained by Xulluka of those “ embodied 
deities, celebrated in the Itihasas, who preside over the Yedas ” ( Vedd- 
hhimdninyas cha devaidh vigrahavatyaJi Hihum-pramldOh). 

Sect, III. — Passages of the Brdhmanas and other works in which the 
Vedas are spoken of as being the sources of all things^ and as infinite 
and eternal, 

^ The first text of this sort which 1 shall cite is from the S'atiipatha 
Brahman a, x. 4, 2, 21 : 
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Aiha sarvdni hhutdni paryaikshat | m t'^ayyum eva vidyuydm sarvdni 
hhutuny apasyat \ aitra hi sarveshdm clihayidamm dtmd sarve^idm stomd- 
ndm sarveshdm prdndndm sarveshdm devdndm | etad vai anti | eiad hy 
amritam | yad hy amritam iad hy asti \ etad u tad yoA mart yam | 22. Sa 
aikshata Prajdpdtih trayydm vdva vidydyum sarvdni bhutdni | hanta 
trayim eva vidydm utmunam ahkisafnskaravai*^ iti [ 23. Sa richo vyau~ 
hat \^vddasa Irihati-sahasrdny etuvatyo ha richo yah Prajupati-srishtas 
ids trimsaltame vyuhe pankiishv atishthania | tdh yat trifnsattame vydhc 
itishthanta tasmdt trimkad mdsasya rdlrayah | atha yat panktishu tasmdt 
pdnktah Prajdpalih | tdh ashtdsalam satdni panktayo 'hhavan \ 

21. Tlion he looked around upon all beings. He beheld all beings 
in this triple V()dic science. For in it is the soul of all metres, of all 
hymns of praise, of all breaths, of all the gods. This,' indeed, exists. “ 
It is an undying thing. For that which is undying (really) exists. 
This is that which is mortal.’® Prajapati reflected, ‘All beings are com- 
prehended in the triple Vedic scicnee : come let me dispose myself in the 
shape* of the triple Yedie science.’® He arrangcd*lhc verses of the llig- 
vod^i. Twelve thousand DrihatTs, and as many ilieh-verses which were 
created by Prajapati, stood in rows in the thirtieth class. Since they 
stood in the thirtieth claJf there arc thirty nights in the month. Since 
they stood in rows {pankti) Prajapati is called Pankta. They formed 
eighteen hundreds ol^rows.” 

Tlie next text, from the Taittirlya Brahman a, iii. 12, 9, 1, speaks of 
the three Vedas as being respectively the sources of form, motion, and 
heat, or brilliancy : 

Rfyhhyo jdtdm sarvaso murftim dhtih sarvd yatir ydjushl haiva sasvat [ 
sarvam iejah sdma-rupyam ha sasvat ( 

“ They say that form universally proceeds from rich verses; that 
motion is always connected with the yajush, and that all heat has the 
nature of the samaii.’' 

We have already seen, p. G, that Manu (i. 21) spdtiks of the names, 

“ Always exists*^’ (sarcadd ndynic). — Comm. 

On this the coinmciitator remarks: Yach cha martyam imvava-dharmakam mn- 
tiitshyddi iad apy ctat irayi-hhiilam eva \ aio marttydmradtmaknm stn vam jageh* 
attrhnlarhhiiiatn \ “And that wljich is morUil, subject to death, the Iniman race, etc., 
is alscxme with the triple Vcdic science, llciicc the latter includes all the world both 
mortal and immortal.” 

I owe this interpretation of this clause to Prof. Aufrccht. 
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functions, and conditions of\all things as fashioned from the words of 
the Veda. . It is similarly said in the Vishnu Parana, i. 5, 58 : 

Nama rupatli cha hhutandm Iritydndm cha pravartktnam | Veda-idb- 
debhya cvudati dcvddlnOm chakura sah | rulCindm numadheyuni yathd 
reda-srutdni vai | ynthd-niyoga-yogydni sarveshdm apt so 'karot | 

“ In the beginning he created from the words of the Veda the names, 
forms, and functions of the gods and other beings. He also assigned 
the names of all the rishis as indicated in the Vedas, and as appro- 
priate to their respective oflices.’’ 

The same idea is repeated in the Mahabharata, S'antiparvan, 8533 : 

Itishayas tajmsd redan adhyaislianta dirdnihm | An-adi-nidhand 
vidyd rag uisrishtd Svaynmhhnrd | ddau vedamayl divyd yatah sarrdh 
pra^'ritfayah | rishlndm ndmadheydnf yds cha redeshu srishtayah | ndnd~ 
rdpaiii cha hhrddndm karmandm cha pravarf lagan (^prararftanam*^) | 
veda-sahdehhya era dan ninnimite sa Israrah | 

Through austere-fervour {lajms) the rishis studied the Vedas, both 
day and night. In the beginning hnowlcdgo (ridydy^ without begin- 
ning or end, divine speech, formed of the Vedas, w^as sent forth by 
Svayambhu (= Brahma, the self-existent): from her all activities are 
derived. It is from the words of the V(jda t|at the lord in the begin- 
ning frames the names of the rishis, the creations which (exist) in the 
Vedas, llie various forms of beings, and the activity manifested in works.^* 

The ^Mangalacharana, or juayer prefixed to their commentaries on 
the llik Sanhita and Taittirlya Sanhita, by both Sfiyaija and Madhava, 
is as follows : 

Yasya 7iish'asifam reddhyo redehhyo'khilam jagat | ninname tafh ahaili 
vande vidya-tiriham niahescaram | 

“ I reverence Mahesvara the hallowed abode of sacred knowledge, of 
whom the Vedas are the breathings, and who from the Vedas formed 
the whole universe.” 

The following passage from the Taittirlya Brahmana, iii. 10, 11, 3, 
asserts that the Vedas are infinite in extent: 

Bharadrdjo ha trihhir dyurhhir hralmacharyyamuvdsa \ lath ha jirnim 

In quoting this line in a passage of hisVedartha-prakilsu, or commentary on the 
Taittirlya Sanhitu, which 1 shall adduce further on, Madhava Aeliuryya gi^os the 
'reading nityn^ ‘ eternal/ instead of vidyUf * knowledge.* It is possible that the lino 
may be taken from some other book. 
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sthaviram sayanam Indrah iqmvrajya macha | “ lilmradmja yai te cha- 
turtluim dyur dadyaiii kini elena Jcuryyuh^* iti 1 hrahmacha^yyam eva 
enena cliareyam ’’ ha uvdcha | 4. Tam ha irln giri-rxipdn avijndtdn iva 
darsaydnchalcdra | tenham ha ekaikasmud mmh{im ddgde ! sa ha uvdcha 
Bharadvuja^' ity dmantrya | ^^veddh vai etc | anatddh vai veduh [ etad 
vai etais irihhir dyurhhir anvai^oqjiaihdh \ atha te itarad anandklam eva | 
ehi imam viddhi | ay am vai ftarva-vidyu'^' Hi | 5. Tasmai ha etam aynim 
sdvitram uvdcha | tam sa viditcd amriio hhutvd svargam lokam iydya 
ddiiyasya sdynjyam | amriio ha eva Ihiilvu svargam lokam ety udityasya 
sdyujyam yah evafn veda | cshd u eva irayi vidyd | 6. Ydvaniam ha vai 
irayyd vidyayd lokam jay at i tdvaniam lokam jay at i yadk cvam veda | 
“Bliaradvuja lived through three lives in tlie state of a religious 
student {hrahmaeharyya), Indra approached him when he Was lying 
old and decrejiit, and said to him : * Illiaradvaja, if 1 give thee a fourth 
life, how wilt tliou employ it r * ‘1 will lead the life of a religious 
student,’ he replied. 4. He (Indra) showed him three mountain-like 
objects, as it Avere unknown. From each of thenu he took a handful : 
and, calling to him, * Dharadvaja,’ said, ‘These arc the Vedas. The 
Vedas arc infinite. This is what thou hast studied during these three 
lives. Now there is another thing which thou hast not studied, come 
and learn it. This is the universal science.’ 5. He declared to him 
this Agni Savitra. Haftdng known it he (Dbaradvaja) became immortal, 
and ascended to the heavenly world, to union with the sun. He who 
knows this ascends to heaven, to union with the sun. This is the 
tri])le Vcdic ijeiciice. Ho who knows this conquers a world as great as 
he would gain by the triple Vedic science,” 

Another text from the Tuitlinya Sauhita, vii. 3, 1, 4, i)uts The 
•matter somewhat dilfereutly : 

Atha hrahmd {Jbrahma-vudino'^) vadanti parimitOh vai richah parimi- 
tdni sdmdni parimitnni yajumshi atha tasya eva anto ndsti yad hrahma | 
“The expounders of sacred science say, ‘liich vorses are limited, 
saman verses ai^Jmited, yuj ush verses are limited ; but therb is no 
end of sacred knowledge.” 

Vishnu Turdna, — At the end of Section G of the third book of the 

This docs not appear to mean, tlircc lives in three different births, but a life of * 
thrice the usual length, or already twice renewed. 


2 
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Vishnu Piirana we have the following assertion of the eternity of the 
Veda: 

Hi mhfiah prasanlchyatdh sahha^hhedas tathaiva cha \ harttdrak ehaiva 
&dhhdndm IJieda-hetiis tathoditah | sarva-manvantareslliv eva iakhd^hheddh 
samdh smritdJi | A'djdpatyd h'utir nityd tad-vikalpds tv me deija | 

“ Thus the Sakhas, their divisions, their authors, and the cause of 
the division have been declared. . In all the manvantaras the divisions 
of the S'fikhas are rcjcorded to be the same. The sruti (Veda) derived 
from Prajapati (Brahma) is eternal : these, o Brahman, are only its mo- 
difications.” 

Tn another passage of the same book, Vishnu is identified with the 
Vedas: Vishnu Purana, iii. 3, lOfT. : 

Sa riu-mayaJi sa sdmamayaJj m chdtmd sa ynjurnmyah | rig-yajuh- 
sdma-surdtmd sa erdfmd sarlrindm | sa hliidyatc vedamayah sa vedam 
karoii hhedair hahuhhih sasCikham | sdkhd-pranetd sa samasta-^dkhdh 
indyia-srarujio hhogavdn ananfah | 

He is composed of the llich, of the Raman, of the Yajush ; he is the 
soul. Consisting of the essence of the liieh, Yajush, and Saman, he is 
the soul of embodied spirits. Formed of the Veda, he is divided; he 
forms the Veda and its branches {sCikhus) into many divisions. Framer 
of the R'akhfis, he is also their entirety, tlie infinite lord, whose essence 
is knowledge.” 


Sect. IV . — Passages from the S’aiapatha Brdhnana and Manu, eulogistic 
of the Veda, with some statements of a different tenor from l^fanu and 
• other writers. 

The following panegyric oh Vedic study is taken from the S'atapatha 
Brahman a, xi. 5,‘ 6, 1 : 

Pancha eva mQhdyaJndh | tuny eva mahdsattrdni hhdta-yajno manu- 
shya-yajnah pHri-yajno deva-yajno hraJma-yajnah ity \ 2. Ahar ahar 
hhutehhyo halim haret | tathd etam hhuta-yajnam samdpmti | ahar ahar 
dadyOd d uda-pdtrdt tathd etam manushya-yajnam samdpmti | ahar ahah 
svadhdkurydd d uda-pdirdt tathd etam pitri-yajnam samdpnoti | ahar ahah 
svdhdkuryud d kdshthdt tathd etaiii deva-yajnam samdpnoti \ ‘3. Atha 
hrahma-yajnah \ svddhydyo vai hrahma-yajnah \ tasya vai etasya hrahma- 
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yajnasya vdg eva juhur manah updbhrich chahshur dhuvd medha sruvah 
aatyam avdbhrithah svargo loJcah udayanam | ydvantam ha vaiJimdm pri- 
thivim vittena purjuiyn dadam lokafn jayati iris tdvaniam jay ati hhuydih^ 
sam cha ahshayyarh yah evayn I'idvdn altar ahah amdhydyam adhite | 
tasmdt svudhydyo^ dhetavyah | 4. Paya-dhutayo ha vat etuh devdndrh yad 
richah | sa yah evam vidvan richo ^har ahah svddliyOyam adhite paija- 
dhutihhir cva tad devuihs tarpayati | ie enaiiv triptus tarpayanti yoga- 
kshemena prdncna ret am sarruiynand sarrdhhih pimyuhhih sayyipadhhih | 
ghrita-hulydh madlm-kyilyah pitfin sradha ahhivahanti | 5. Ajydhutayo 
ha vai eidh devdndtJi yad yqjiiiJishi | sa yah evailt ridvdyi yajumshy ahwr 
ahah srudliydyam adhite djydlmtihhir eva tad derdylis* tarpayati te enam 
triptds tarpayanti yoga-kshemena ityddi | 6. Soinahutayo ha vai eidh 
derunam yat sdnidni | sa yah evam vidcdn sdmdny ahar ahah svddhyuyayn 
adhite somdhutihhir eva tad devdfJis tarpayati ityddi | 7. Meda-dhutayo 
ha vai eidh devdndfn yad alhandngirasah | sa yah evaih vidvdn atharvdyi- 
giraso '^har ahah svadhyayam adhite meda-dhutihkir eva tad derdyhs tar- 
payati ityddi | 8. Hadhv-dlmtayo ha vai etdh derihidih yad annsdsandni 
vidyil rdkordlcyam itihdsa-purdmili gdthdh ndy'd sains yah \ sa yah evam vid- 
vdn ityddi | 9. Tasya vai etasya hrahma-yajuasya vhatvdro vashatkdrdh 
yad vdto rati yad ridyoiati} yat stanayaii yad avasphurjati | tasmad evam 
vidvdn vdite rati ridyotamdne stanayaty avasphdrjaty adhlyita eva vashat- 
hdrdmm aehlamhatkdrdya | ati ha rai punar writ yam muchyate gaehhati 
Brahmanah sdtmatdm | sa ched api prahalam iva na sahiuyOd apy ekaih 
deva-padam adhlyita eva tathd bhutehhyo na lily ate | xi. 5, 7, 1 : Atlia 
atah svddhydya-prasamsd | priye svudhydya-pravaclianc hhavatah | yuhta- 
mandh Miavaty aparddhlno'^har ahar arthdn sddhayate sukham srapiti 
parama-chikitsakah dtmano bhavati | indriya-samyamas eha ekdrdmaid 
*cha prajna-vriddhir yaso Inka-paktih \ varddhamund chaturo dhar- 

mdn brdhmanam abhinishpudayati brdhmanyam pratiri^pa-charyydm yaso 
loka-pakiim | loknh pachyamdnas chatiirbhir dharmair brdhmanam hhun- 
akty archayd cliaddnena cha aJyeyatayCi ehaabadhyatayu^cha | 2. Ye ha rai 
kecha kramdh iiitS^ydrd-pri thirl antarena svudhydyo ha eva teshum para- 
matd kdshthd yah evam vidvdn svadhyayam adhite | tasmdt svudhydyo 
\lhetavyah | 3. Yad yad ha vai ayaih chhandasah svddhydyam adhite tena 
iena ha eva asya yajna-kratund ishtam bhavati yah warn vidvdn svddhyd- 
yam adhite I tasmdt svddhydyo ^dheiavyah ( 4. Yadi ha vai apy ahhyak- 
tali alankritah suhitali sukhe iayane saydnah, svadhyayam adhite d ha 
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eva sa nalchugrehhyaa tapyate yah evam vidvan svudhyayam adhite | to- 
mat svadhyCtyo 'dhetavyah | 5. Madhu ha vai richo ghritam ha samdtiy 
amrltam yajumshi [ yad ha vai ayam vakovdhyam gdhite Icshiraudana- 
mdmsaudanau ha e^a tau | 6. Madhund ha vai esha devdms tarpayaii yah 
evafh vidvdn richo 'har ahah avudhydyam adlilte \ te enaiii triptda iarpa- 
yanti sarvaih hdmaih sarvair hhogaih |, 7. Ghritena ha vai esha devdms 
tarpayaii yah evam vidvan sdmdny ahar ahah svddhydyam adhite | te 
enam triptdh ityddi | 8. Amritena ha vai esha devdms tarpayaii yah 
evam vidvdn yajfimshy ahar ahah svddhydyam adhite \ te enam triptdh 
ityddi I 9. Kshiraudana-mdmsaudandhhyum ha vai esha devdms iarpu- 
yati yah evam vidian vdkovdkyam itihdsa-purdnam ity ahar ahah svd- 
dhydyam. adhite | te enam triptdh ityddi | 10. Yanti vai dpah \ ety 
ddityah | eti chandramdh | yanti nakshaltrdni [ yathd ha vai na iyur na 
uuryur evam ha eva tad ahar hrdhmano hhavati yad ahah svddhydyam na 
adhite i tasmdt svadhydyo 'dhetavyah | tasmud apy rivhaiii vd yajur vd 
sdma vd gdthdfn vd kumvydrii vd ahhiryuhared rratasya avyavachheddya j 

“ There are only five grc'at sacrifices, which are the great ceremonies, 
viz., the offering to living creatures,*® the offering to men, the off^'ring 
to the fathers, the offering to the gods, and the Yeda-ofiering {hrahma- 
yajnd). 2. Let an oblation be daily prcsentefl to living creatures. Thus 
the offering to them is fulfilled. Let (hospitality) be daily bestowed oven 
down to the bowl of water. Thus is the oflerin^ to men fulfilled. Let 
the oblation to the fathers be daily presented,®® down to the bowl of water 
with the svadha formula. Thus is the offering to the fathers fulfilled. 
Lot the oblation to the gods be daily presented as far as, the faggot of 
wood. Thus is the offering to the gods fulfilled. 3. Next is the Veda- 
offering. This means private study®* (of the sacred books). In this 
Yeda-sacrifice speech is the juhu, the soul the upabhrit, the eye the 
dhruva, intelligence the sruva,®® truth the ablution, and paradise 

This sacrifice, as I leani from Prof. Aufrccht, consists in scattering grain for tlic 
benefit of birds, cter Sou Rohllingk and Roth's Lexicon, s.v. hali. In regard to the 
other sadiifices see Colehrooko''s Mi.sc. Es.suy.s, i. pp. 150, 153, l^-’tf., 20311. 

In explanation of this Professor Aufrecht refers to Katyuyana’s S'rauta Sutras, 
iv. 1, 10, and Manu, iii. 210, 214, 218. 

Svddhydyah sva-sakhddhyanam | ** Reading of the Veda in one’s own sakbu.” — 
Comm. 

23 These words denote sacrificial spoon.s or ladles of difTcrciit kinds of wcjpd. See 
the drawings of them in Prof. Muller’s article on the funeral rites of the Brahmans, 
Journ. of the Germ. Or. Soc. vol. ix. pp. Ixxviii. and Ixxx. 
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the conclusion. He who, knowing this, daily studies the Veda, 
conquers an undecaying world more than thrice as grcdit as that 
which he acquired who bestows this whole earth filled with riches. 
Wherefore the Veda should be studied. 4. Vers(?6 of the Rig-veda 
are milk- oblations to the gods. He who, knowing this, daily reads 
these verses, satisfies the gods*with milk-oblations; and they being 
satisfied, satisfy him with property, with breath, with generative 
power, with complete bodily soundness, with all exeellent blessings. 
Streams of butter, streams of honey flow as svadha-oblations to the 
fathers. 5. Yajush- verses are offerings of butter to the gods. lie who, 
knowing this, daily reads these verses, satisfies the gods with offerings 
of butter; and they, being satisfied, satisfy him, etc. (as in the 
preceding paragraph). 6. Saman- verses are soma-libations to the gods. 
He w’ho, knowing this, daily reads these verses, satisfies the gods with 
soraa-libations ; and they being satisfied, satisfy him, etc. (as above). 

7. Verses of Atharvan and Angiras {atharvungimHah'^^) arc oblations 
of fat to the gods. He who, knowing this, daily reads these verses, 
satisfies the gods with oblations of fat; and they etc. (as above). 

8. Prescriptive and scientific treatises, dialogues, traditions, tales, 
verses, and eulogistic texls are oblations of honey to the gods. He 
who, know’ing this, daily reads these, satisfies the gods wdth oblations 
of honey ; and tliey etc. (as above). 9. Of this Veda-sacrifice there 
are four Vashatkaras, wdicn the w'ind blows, w'hen it lightens, when it 
thunders, when it crashes ; wdierefore wdicri it blows, lightens, thunders, 
or crashes, lA the man, who know's this, read, in order that these Va- 
shatkfiras may not be interrupted.*' He w ho docs so is freed from 

^dying a second time, and attains to an union wdth Brahma. Even if 
ho cannot read vigorously, let him read one text relating to the gods. 
Thus he is not deprived of his living cnuitures.’^ * 

xi. 5, 7, 1 : “ Now comes an encomium upon Vedic study. Study 
and teaching are loved. He (who practises them) becomes composed 
in mind. Independent of others, he daily attains his objects, sleeps 
pleasantly, becomes his owm best physician. Control of his senses, con- 
centration of mind, increase of intelligence, renown, capacity to educate 
raankii^jl [are the results of stud^']. Increasing intelligence secures for 

** The Atlmrvii Sanhiiu is so called. 

** See Biithlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, h.c chhumbat. 
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the Brahman the four attributes of saintliness, suitable conduct, renown, 
and capacity for educating mankind. When so educated, men guarantee to 
the Brahman the enjoyment of the four prerogatives which are his due, 
reverence, the recent of gifts, freedom from oppression, and from death 
by violence. 2. Of all the modes of exertion, which are known between 
heaven and earth, study of the Veda occupies the highest rank, (in the 
case of him) who, knowing this, studies it. Wherefore this study is to 
bo practised. 3. On every occasion when a man studies the Vedic 
hymns he (in fact) performs a complete ceremonial of sacrifice, i,e, 
whosoever, knowing this, so studies. Wherefore this study, etc., ^tc. 
4. And even wheh a man, perfumed with unguents, adorned with 
jewels, satiated with food, and reposing on a comfortable couch, studies 
the Veda he (lias all the mei*it of one who) performs penance (felt) to 
the very tips of his nails : ** (such is the case with him) who, knowing 
this, studies. Wherefore etc. 5. Kig-veda-verses are honey, Siima- 
verses butter, yaj us- verses nectar {amrita). When a man reads dia- 
logues (vdkovahjd) [dnd legends], these two sorts of composition arc 
respectively oblations of cooked milk and cooked flesh. 6. He f.vho, 
knowing this, daily reads Big- veda- verses, satisfies the gods with 
honey ; and they, when satisfied, satisfy liiiif with all objects of desire; 
and with all enjoyments. 7. He who, knowing this, daily reads Sama- 
verscs, satisfies the gods with butter ; and they, when satisfied, etc. (as 
before). 8. He who, knowing this, daily reads Yaj us- verses, satisfies 
the gods with nectar ; and they, etc. (as before). 9. He who, knowing 
this, daily studies dialogues and the different classes of aftciont stories, 
satisfies the gods with milk- and flesh-oblations ; and they,* etc. (as 
before). 10. The waters move. The sun moves. The moon moves. 
The constellations move. Tl\e Brahman wdio on any day docs not study 
the Veda, is on thjjit day like what these moving bodies would be if the 
ceased to move or act. Wherefore such study is to be practised. Let 

This sentence is differently rendered by Professor Weber. <?nd. Stud. x. p. 112, 
as follows: “He burns (with sacred fire) to the very tips of bis nails.’* In 
a later page of the same Essay we are told that accordii^g to the doctrine of a 
teacher called Nfika Maudgalya as stated in the Taittiriya Aranyuka, the study and 
teaching of the. Veda arc the real tapas {midhyaya-pravachane era tad hi tapah). In 
the text of the Aranyaka itself, vii. 8, it is declared that -study and teaching should 
always accompany such spiritual or ritual acts us nVaw, satyamj lapus^ dama, iama^ 
the agnihoira sacrifice, etc. See Indischc Studien, ii. 214, and x. 113, 
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a man therefore present as his offering a verse of the Rig-veda, or the 
Saman, or the Yajush, or a Gatha, or a Kumvya, in order that the 
course of his observances may not be interrupted.” 

Manu cmi)loys the following honorific cxpressions«in reference to the 
Vedas (xii. 94 tf.) : 

IHiri-deva-manmhyanam veda^ chahtthih sandtanam [ asahjafii chdpra- 
meyatTk cha veda-idHrani Hi Hthitih | Yd veda^vdliyuh smriiayo ydk cha 
kd^cha kudrishtayah | sarvds id nishphaldk pretya tayno-nifihthdh hi 
tdh smrilah | Utpadyante chymanfe cha ydny ato \iydini kdnichii | Tdny 
arvdk-kdlikalayd nhhphaldny anritdni cha | Chdfurrarnyam irayo lokOs 
chatrdras chdsramdh prithak | Bhutatn hhavad hhav%hyaiiii cha sarvayJi 
veddt prauddhyati | kildah sparsa^ cha rupam cha raso gandhas cha 
panchamah | vedad eva prasiddhyanti prasuti-guna^karmatah | Bilha.rili’^^ 
sarva-hhrtidni reda-^dfdrani sandtanam | Tasmdd etat param manyc yaj 
jantor aftya sddhanam \ Saindpatyam cha rdjyam cha danda-neiriimni 
eva cha j miTa-lokddh'patyam cha reda-mdra-vid arhati | Yaihd jdta- 
halo cahnir dahaty drdrdn api drumdui | tathd daJihti veda-jnah karma- 
jam dosham dtmanah \ veda-msirdrtha4aiiva-jno yatra tatrdsramc vamn | 
ihaiva lake iuhthan sa hrahmahhvydya kalpate | 

‘*Tho Veda is the eterual eye of the fathers, of gods, and of men ; 
it is beyond human ^ower and eomprehension ; this is a certain con- 
clusion. Whatever traditions are apart from the Veda, and all heretical 
views, are fruitless in tlie next world, for they are declared to bo 
founded on darkness. All other [books] external to the Veda, which 
arise and pa^ away, are worthless and false from their recentness of 
date. The system of the four castes, the three worlds, the four states 
^ of life, all that has been, now is, or shall be, is made manifest by the 

Bruhtnrtha’vTikyrini^^ chaitya-vmtdanat »rat*yo hharat i " ifu atHtii ynni cha asat- 
tarka-mTtlJini divata-purvadi-nirakaranutmakam rfda-rhuddJirnii chdrpaht-darsa- 
nani | “ That is, deductions from experionoe of the > isihlc world ; such doctrines as 
that * heaven is attained by obeisance to a chaitya,' and siniilur Charviika tenets 
founded on false rfi^sonings, contradicting the existence of the gods, and tl^c efficacy 
of religious rites, atm contrary to the Vedas.” — Kulluka. 

Iddnlntnnatvht | “ From their modemiicss.” — Kulluka. 

IJavir agnail hhijate | so^gnir ddityam upasatpati j iaf suryo rahnibhir var- 
ahati | tmdnnam hhavati | atha iha bhutdmm utpatti-sthitU eheti havir jayatc*' iti 
hrdhmanam | “ ‘The oblation is cast into the fire ; fire reaches the sun ; the sun causes 
rain by his rays ; thence food is produced ; thus the oblation becomes the cause of the • 
generation and maintenance of creatures on this earth;’ so says a Bruhmana.” — 
Kulluka. 
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Yccla. The objects of touch and taste, sound, fom, and odour, as the 
fifth, are Kiadc known by the Yeda, together with their products, qua- 
lities, and the character of their action. The eternal Yeda supports all 
beings : hence I regard it as the principal instrument of well-being to 
this creature, man. Command of armies, royal authority, the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, and the sovereignty of all worlds, ho alone 
deserves who knows the Yeda. As fire, when it has acquired, force, 
burns up even green trees, so he who knows the Yeda consumes the 
taint of his soul which has been contracted from works. He who 
comprehends the essential meaning of the Yeda, in whatever order of 
life he may be, is prepared for absorption into Brahma, even while 
abiding in this lower world.*’ 

The following are some further miscellaneous passages of the same 
tenor, scattered throughout the Institutes (Manu, ii. lOff.) ; 

S'ndis tu vedo rijneyo dharma-sastram iii vai smritih \ te sarvurfheshv 
ammutmye Wihhyum dharvio M nirhahhau 1 11. Yo Uamavyeta te male 
hetu-Uisirahayad drijah | m ftddJiuhhir vahishMryyo nufitiho veda-ninda- 
hah I . . . . 13. Bharmam jijndHamdnunCm pramunnm 2 ‘>aramam h'\dih\ 

‘‘ By sniti is meant the Yeda, and by smriti the institutes of law : 
the contents of these are not to be questioned by reason, since from 
them [a knowledge of] duty has shone forth. Thi) Brahman who, 
relying on rationalistic treatises,^® shall contemn these two primary 
sources of knowledge, must b(' cxcommuriiciited by the virtuous as a 

sceptic and reviler of the Yedas 13. To those who arc seeking a 

knowledge of duty, the sruti is the supreme authority.** 

In the following passage, the necessity of a knowledge of Brahma is 
asserted, though the practice of ritual observances is also inculcated^ 
(vi. 82 ff.) : 

Bhytmikam sarwn evaitad yad etad ahhimhditam \ na hj anadhyCdma- 
vit hasehit kriyd-phalnm upd^nute | adhiyajnam hrahma japed udhidai- 
vikam eva cha \ ddhyatmikavi cJia satatam redOntdhhlhitam cha yat \ Idam 
saranam ajndndm idam era viJdnatCim | idam anvichchh^dm srargam idam 
dnaniyam iehchhatum \ 

This, howoyer, must he rend in conjunction with the precept in xii. 106, which 
declares : drisham dharmopadesam cha r>€da-mHtrurirodhitm | yaft 1arh'ndnv^a»dhatte 
sa dharmnm veda ndparoh | “ lie, and he only is ae(|uainted with duty, who investi- 
gates the injunctions of the risliis, and the precepts of the smriti, by reasonings which 
do not contnidict the Veda." 
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** All this which has been now declared is dependant on devout me- 
ditation : no one who is ignorant of the supreme Spirit cftin reap the 
fruit of ceremonial acts. Let a man repeat texts relating to sacrifice, 
texts relating to deities, texts relating to the supreme Spirit, and what- 
cvci is declared in the concluding portions of the Veda (the Upanishads), 
This [Veda] is the refuge of •the ignorant, as well as of the under- 
standing ; it is the refuge of those who arc seeking after paradise, as 
well as of those wlio are desiring infinity.” 

The following text breathes a moral spirit, by representing purity of 
life as essential to the reception of benefit from religious observances 
(ii. 97): 

Fedds tydgas c7ia yajnds cha niyamd^ cha ia 2 )dmsi clia | na vipra- 
dushta-hhdvffsya Riddhim gnchhanti harchichit | 

*‘Tho Vedas, almsgiving, sacrifices, observances, austerities, arc in- 
effectual to a man of depraved disposition.” 

The doctrine wdiich may be drawn from the following lines does not 
seem so favourable to morality (xi, 261 If.) : 

llatvd lokdn ajilmd}7ts tr7n amann api yafasfatah | Rigvedam dhurayan 
ripro nainah ^mlpnoti kinchnna | RikHamhitdut trir ahhyasya yajusham 
va samdhiiah \ sdmnditi vd sa-rahasydndm sarva-pdpaih pramuvhyate | 
yathu mahd-hradam jjrdpya kshipfam loshtam vinasyati | taihd duk'Jia- 
ritaiii mrvaih l ede irivriti majjati | 

‘‘AlhTihman who should destroy these three worlds, and eat food 
received from any quarter whatever, would incur no guilt if ho retained 
in his memTny the Rig-veda. Repeating thrice with intent mind the 
Sanhifii of the Rik, or the Yajush, or the Samau, with the Upanishads, 
he is freed from all his sins. Just as a (dod thrown into a great lake is 
dissolved when it touches the water, 8o.does all sin sink in the triple 
Veda.” 

Considering the sacredness ascribed in the preceding passages to all 
the Vedas, the characteristics assigned to three of ttiem in the passage 
(pioted above 12) from the Markandeya Purana, as well as the 
epithet applied to the Sama-veda in the second of the following verses 
are certainly remarkable ; (Manu, iv. 126 ff.) : 

Sdma-dhvandv rig-yajusld nadhlylta kaddehana | vedasyddliltya vd ^py 
antam dranyakam adhitya cha | Rigvedo deva~daivatyo yajiu'vcdas tU 
mdnushah | Samavedah smritafi pifryas tasmui tasydsuchir dhvanih | 
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** Let no one read the llich or the Yajush while the Saman is sounding 
* in his earsf or after he has read the conclusion of the Veda {i.e. the 
Fpanishads) or an Aranyaka. The llig-veda has* the gods for its 
deities ; the Yajur-^^eda has men for its objects ; the Sama-veda has 
the pitris for its divinities, wherefore its sound is impure.’* 

The scholiast Kulluka, however, willmot allow that the sound of the 
Stoa-veda can be really ** impure.*’ ‘‘It has,” he says, “only a 
semblance of impurity ” {fasmdt tasya a^ucliir iva dhvanih | na tv asu- 
cliir In this remark he evinces the tendency, incident to so many 

systematic tlieologians, to ignore all those features of the sacred text on 
which they are coihmenting which arc at variance with their theories 
regarding its absolute peileetion. As it was the opinion of his age 
that the Yeda was eternal and divine, it was, he considered, imi)ossible 
that impurity or any species of defect could be predicated of any of its 
parts; and every expression, even of the highest authorities, whieli 
contradicted this opinion, had to be explained away. I am not in a 
position to slate how this notion of impurity came to bo attached to the 
Sama-veda. The passage perhaps proceeded from the adherents of 
some particular Vedic school adverse to the Sama-veda; but its sub- 
stance being found recorded in some earlier work, it was deemed of 
sufficient authority to find a place in the miscellaneous collection ot 
precepts, — gathered no doubt from difierent quarters, and perhaps not 
always strictly consistent with each other, — which make up the 
Manava-dhar m a-sastra. 

Fislinu rurdna , — The following passage from the Yishnti Puraija, at 
the close, asciibes the same character of impurity to the Sama-veda, 
though on different grounds, Yish. Pur. ii. 11,5: 

Yd tu hkiih pard Fishnor rig-yajuh-sdma-sanjnitd | saiahd trayi 
tapaty arnho jagatas cjia hinanti yai \ saiva Vhhnuh nthitah Mitydm 
jagaiah pdlmiodyatah \ rig-yajuh-sdma-hhufo ^ntah sarikir dvija tish- 
thati I mdsi mdsi ravir yo yas iatra tatra hi sd pard | iraylmayl Vishnu- 
sahtir avasthdnam karoti vai | Jlichas tapanti purvdhn^ madhydhne Hha 
yagnmshy atha | vrihadrathaniarddmi sdmdny ahnah hhaye ravau | 
angmti eshd trayi Vishnor rig-yajuh-sdma-sanjnitd \ Vishnu-saktir ams- 
thdnam musOditye karoti sd | m kevalam ravau saktir vaishnavi sd tra- 
^glmayl | Brahma Hha Burmho Rudras trap am etat trayimayam | sar- 
gaddv rinmayo Brahma sthitau VMnur yajurmayah | Rudrah sdmamayo 
*ntdya tasmdt iasydsuchir dhvanih | 
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'^The supreme energy of Vishnu, called the Rich, Yajush, and 
Saman — this triad burns up sin and all things injurious to the world. 
During the continuance of the world, this triad exists as Vishnu,' who is 
occupied in the preservation of the universe, and wl«) in the form of the 
Rich, Yajush, and Saman, abides within the sun. That sui)rcme energy 
of Vishnu, consisting of the triple Veda, dwells in the particular form 
of th^sun, which presides over each month. The Rich verses shine in 
the morning sun, the Yajush verses in the meridian beams, and the 
Vrihad-ralhantara and other 8ama verses in his declining rays. This 
triple Veda is the body of Vishnu, and this his energy abides in tlie 
monthly sun. Rut not only does this energy of *Vishnu, formed of 
th(! triple Veda, reside in the sun : Rrahma, Purusha (Vishnu), and 
Rudra also constitute a triad formed of the triple Veda. Acting in 
creation, Rrahma is formed of the Rig-veda ; presiding over the con- 
tinuance of the universe, Vishnu is composed of the Yajur-veda; and 
for the destruction of the worlds, Rudra is made up of tho Sama-veda ; 
hence the sound of this Veda is impure.” • 

Wrf/u Purdm. — Other passages also may be found in works wliich 
are far from being reputed as heretical, in which the Vedas, or parti- 
cular parts of them, are not spoken of with the same degree of respect 
as they are by Manu, Thus the Vfiyu Purriija gives i>rccedenco to the 
Puranas over the Vedas in the order of creation (i. 66^^') : 

Prathamam fiarra-msU'dnOm Piirdnam Pralimanu smritam | anantaram 
clia valdrehhyo i^edas iasya vmmrildh | 

“First ot^ill the Siistras, the Purana w'as uttered by Rrahma. ISub- 
sequenfly the Vedas issued from his mouths.” 

Similarly the Padina Purana says : 

Purdnam aarva-sdstrdndm prathamam J3rahmandi smritam j tri-varga- 
sddhanam pun yarn sata-lcoti-pranstaram | nirdagdhe^hu cha lokeshu vdji- 
rupena Kesavah | Prahmanas tu samadesad veddu ahritardn asau | angdni 
chaturo vedun purdna~nydya-vistard\ti}~\ \ mlmumsd\itt}~\dharma~su8tram 
cha parigrihydOtcksdmpratam | matsya-^'dpem clui pnnah kalpdddv uda- 
kantare | ascsliam etat kathitam Uyddi 1 

“ The Purana, which is an instrument for effecting the three objects 

Page 48 of Prof. AufrechPs Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 

3^ See the same Catalogue p. 12, col. i. 
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of life, which is pure, and extends to the length of a hundred crores of 
verses, wa^the first of all the S'iistras which Brahma uttered. Wlicn 
the worlds had been burnt up, Kesava (Krishna), nn the form of a 
horse, and obeying Brahma’s command, rescued the Vedas. Having 
taken them with their appendages, the Puranas, the Nyaya, the Ml- 
mansa, and the Institutes of Law, he •now at the beginning of the 
Kalpa promulgated them all again in the form of a Pish fri)m thoaiidst 
of the waters.” 

In the Matsya Purana, iii. 2ff., not only is priority of creation 
claimed for the Puranas, but also the qualities of ete^rnity and identity 
with sound, which are generally predicated of the Vedas alone : 

Hftpam dadhara^^ prathainam amarnnam Pitdmahah j dvirbhutds tato 
vedah Bdngopdnga'pada-hramCih | 3. Purdnam sarva-sddrdndm prat ha- 
ynam Brahmand fimriiam | nit yam dthdamayam puny am Ma-lcoti-pra- 
rutaram | 4. Anantaram cha valdrehhyo redds tasya rinissritdh \ ml- 
mdrlisd nydya-vidyd cha pramdndshtaha-samyutd | 5. Veddhhydsa-rata- 
sydsya prayd-lidmasyd mdnasdh j manasd «-A'rM7//f7^ vai Juidh ye 
(ena mdnasdh \ 

2. ‘‘Pitnmaha (Brahma), first of all the immortals, took shape : then 
the Vedas with their An gas and TJpangas (appendages and minor ap- 
pendages), and the various modes of their textual arrang('inont, were 
manifested. 3. The Purana, eternal, fomed of sound, pure, extending 
to the length of a hundred crores of verses, was the first of the STistras 
which Brahma uttered: and afterwards the Vedas, issued from his 
mouth; and also the Mlmansa and the Nyaya with its eiglftfold system 
of proofs. 5. From him (Brahma), who was devoted to the s^udy of 
the Vedas, and desirous of offspring, sprang mind-born sons, so called 
because they were at first creq/cd by his mind.” 

The Vayu Puraija says further on in the same section from which I 
have already quoted : 

Yo ridydeh chaturo veddm sungnpanishado drijnh | na chot pnrdnam 
saffmdydd naira sa sydd richakslianah | Itihdsa-pwiindhhydim reddn 
samuparrimhayet \ rihhety alpa-htddd redo mdm ayafii praharishyati \ 

32 This quotation is made from tlic Taylor MS. No. 1918 of the India Office 
Tdbrary. The Guikowar MS. No. 3032 of the same collection, reads here tapas cha- 
ekdraf ** practised austerity,” instead of rTtpnm dadhnra^ “ took shape,” and has 
besides a number of other various readings in these few lines. 

33 See p, 50 of Dr. Aufrccht’s Catalogue. 
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'‘lie who knows the four Vedas, with their supplements and Fpani- 
shads is not really learned, unless he know also the Purayas. Let a 
man, therefore, complete the Vedas by adding the Itihiisas and Puranas. 
The Veda is afraid of a man of little learning, lest he should treat it 
injuriously/’ 

The first of these verses is repeated in the Mahabharata, Adiparvan 
verse G45, with a variation in the first half of the second line 91 a chu- 
hhyatmn idatn vidyiU, “unless he know also this narrative” {i.e. the 
Maliabbarata). Tlie second of the verses of the Vayu Purfina also is to 
be found in the same book of the Mahablifirata verse 260, and is fol- 
lowed by these lines : 

261. Karshmm vedam imam vidvan srdvayitvu^n9iam asniite | . . . . 
264. JEhaias ehaturo vedan Bhlralam chaitad ekatah | purd kila mraih 
sarvaifi samrfya inlay d dhritam | chafurhhyah sa-i'nliaitychkyo vcdehhyo 
liy adhikam yadd \ tadd~prahhrH i loke'smin mahdhhdraiam iichyatc | 

“ The man who knows this Veda relating to Krishna (the Mahabha- 
rata), and repeats it to others, obtains food. ..... 264. All the col- 
lected gods formerly weighed in a balance the four Vedas which they 
placed in the one scale, and this Pharata which they put into the other. 
*Whcn the latter was foufid to exceed (in weight) the four Vedas with 
the IJpanishads, it was thenceforward called in this world the Maha- 
bharata.” 

Here there is a play upon the word Pharata, as in part identical with 
hhdrdj “weight.” 

The follo^ving verses of the same Adiparvan and many others are 
also eulogistic of the great epic poem : 

2298. Idaid hi redaih sammifam pariiram api choitamam j h'dvydndm 
' uilamam chedam purdnam rishi-safnstutam | 

“ This (Mahabharata) is on an cejuafity with the Veda, pure, most 
excellent, the best of all works that are to be recited, ancient, and 
praised by rishis.” 

2314. Vijnnyah m cka veddndm pdrago Bhdratam pathan | 

The reader of the Pharata is to be regai'ded as having gone through 
the Vedas.” 

The benefits derivable from a perusal of the same poem are also set 
forth in the Svargarohanika-parvau, verses 200 fl*. 

In the same way the Pamayana, i. 1, 94, speaks of itself, as “ this 
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pure and holy narrative, which is on an equality with the Vedas” 
{idam pavii^am dkhydnam punymn vedaU cha sammitam). 

And in the Bhagavata Purana, ii. 8, 28, it is said : Prdha Ihdgavatam 
ndma purdnam lra\ma~8ammitam ( Brahmane Bhagavat-proUam Brahma- 
kalpe updgate [ 

“ (Brahmarata) declared the Puraryj: called the Bhagavata, which 
stands on an equality with the Veda {hrahma), and was declared by 
Bhagavat to Brahma when the Brahma-kalpa had arrived.” 

Brahma-vaivartta Purana, — The Brahma-vaivarlta Parana asserts in 
a most audacious manner its own superiority to the Veda (i. 48 ff.) : 

Bhavagan yat tvuyd prishtam jndtani sarram ahhlpniam | mra^hhutam 
purdneshu Brahma-vaivarttam utiamam | Purunopapurdndnum veddndm 
hhrama-hhanjanaiii | 

“ That about which, venerable sage, you have inquired, and which 
you desire, is all known to me, the essence of the Puranas, the pre- 
eminent Brahma-vaivartta, which refutes the errors of the Puranas and 
TJpapuranas, and of the Vedas.” (Professor Aufrecht’s Cat. p. 21.) 

In the following passage also, from the commencement of the Fun- 
daka Upanishad, the Vedic hymns (though a divine origin would no 
doubt bo allowed to them are at all events depreciated, by being 
classed among other woiks as part of the inferior science, in contrast to 
the Brahma-vidya or knowledge of Brahma, the highest of all know- 
ledge, which is expressly ascribed to Brahma as its author : 

1. Bralmd devandm prafhamah samlahhura vihaaya kartid hhuvanasya 
gopid I sa hrahma-vidydm sarva-vidyu-pratislitham Atharvdya jyeshtha- 
putrdya prdha | 2. Atharvane yam praradeta Brahma Atharvd idm 
purovdchdngire Iralma-vidyam | sa UhdradvdjCiya Saiyavahuya prdha 
Bhdradvdjo ^ngirase pardvar am | 3. S'aunako ha vai Mahdsdlo'ngirasam 

In fact the following verses (4 and 6) occur in the second chapter of the same 
Mund. Up. : Affnir murddhn chakshushl chaudra-suryyau disnh srotre vug vivritas 
cha veddh | vnyuh pr7ino hridayam visvam asya padhhydm prithivi hy esha sarvck- 
hhutantarntmu | .... 6. Tastmd richah mma yajumshi dlkaha yujnds cha sarve 
krataro dakahinds cha | aamvataat'ani cha yajamdnaa cha lokdh so.no yaira jnivatc yat 7 'a 
sdi'yah | “ Agni is his [Bralima’b] head, the sun and moon arc his eyes, the four 
poiuts of the compass are his cars, the uttered Vedas are Ids voice, the Aviiid is his breath, 
the universe is his heart, the earth issued from his feet . he is the inner soul of all 

creatures 6. From liira came the Rich verses, the Saman verses, the Yajush 

verses, initiatory rite'?, all oblations, saerifiecs, and gifts, the year, the sacrificcr, and 
the worlds where the moon and sun purify.” 
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vidhivad upapannah prapachchha \ kasmin nu lhagavo vijndte sarvam idaiii 
vijndtam hhavatlU | 4. Tamai sa hovdcha | dvevidye veditavye iti ha sma 
yad hrahna-vido vadanti pard chaivdpard cha [ i5. Tatrdpard rigvedo 
yajurvedah sumavedo Hharvavedah Sikshd kalpo vydkaranam niruktam 
ehhando jyoiisham^^ iti | atha pard yayd tad aksharam adhi gamy ate | 

“Drahnia was produced tlie^ first among the gods, maker of the 
universe, preserver of the world. He revealed to his eldest son 
Atharva, the science of Brahma, the basis of all knowledge. 2. Atharvan 
of old declared to Angis this science, which Brahma had unfolded to 
him ; and Angis, in turn, explained it to Satyaviiha, descendant of 
Bharadvilja, who delivered this traditional lore, • in succession, to 
Angiras. 3. Maha^iila Saunaka, approaching Angiras with the proper 
formalities, inquired, ^ What is that, o venerable sage, through the 
knowledge of which all this [universe] becomes known ? ^ 4. [Angiras] 
ansAvered, ' Two sciences are to be known — this is what the sages versed 
in sacred knowledge declare — the superior and the inferior. 5. The 
inferior [consists of] the Rig-veda, the Y"ajur-vedii, the Saina-voda, the 
Atharva-veda, accentuation, ritual, grammar, commentary, prosody, and 
astronomy. The superior science is that by which the imperishable is 
apprehended.*’^ 

1 adduce some further passages whitdi depreciate the ceremonial, or 
exoteric i)arts of the "Widas, in comparison with the esoteric knowledge 
of Brahma. 

My attention was drawn to the following passage of the Bhagavad 
Gita, ii. 42 ff , by its (luotation in the llev. Professor K. M. Banerjea’s 
Dialogue's on Hindu J*hilosoj)hy : 

Yum imumpmhpitum rdcham 2 yravadaniy avipakhitah [ veda-vdda-ratdh 
*pdrtha nunyad astlti vadinah | kumdtmdnah svarga-‘2^aruh janma-karma- 
phala-praddm | kriyd-viksha-lahuldm khogaikarya-gatim prati | hhogaik 
varya-pramkidndm tayd ^ pahrita - chetasd m | vyavaHdydtmikd huddhih 
HamCidJiau na vidhlyate, \ traigxmja-vkhaydii veddh nielraigunyo hlmdr- 

Compare the Mahahlianitii, Adip. verse 258, which spoalcs of the Arnnyakas as 
superior to (the other parts of) tlic Vedas, and ainritu as the host of medicines [pran- 
yakam cha rcdvhhyas chanshadhibhyo 'mrilam yatha). Similarly the S'atapatha brfili- 
maiia, x. 3, 5, 12 (quoted in ^liiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 315, note), speaks of tlu' 
Upaiiishlfds as being the essence of the Yajush : Tasya vai ctasya yajusho rasah evu 
upanishat | 
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Juna I . . . . ytivan arihak udapCtm sarvatah samplutodalce | tdvdn Bar- 
resliii vcdcahu hrdhmanasya vijdnatah | 

“ A flowery doctrine, promising the reward of works performed in 
this embodied statej, prescribing numerous ceremonies, with a view to 
future gratification, and glory, is prea(*hed by unlearned men, devoted 
to the injunctions of the Veda, assertors of its exclusive importance, 
lovers of enjoyment, and seekers after paradise. The restless minds 
of the men who, through this flowery doctrine, have become bereft of 
wisdom, and are ardent in the pursuit of future gratification and glory, 
are not ai)plied to contemplation. ^J'he Vedas have for their objects the 
three qualities (^natwa^ rajas, lamas, or ‘ goodness,’ * passion,’ and ^dark- 
ness’) ; but be thou, Arjuna, free from these three qualities .... As 
great as is the use of a well Avhich is surrounded on every side by over- 
flowing waters, so great [and no greater] is the use of the Vedas to a 
Jhahman endowed with true knowledge.” 

Chhundogya Upanishad, vii. 1, 1, ]>. 473 (Colebrooke’s Essays, i. 12) : 

“ Adltlhi hhayarahj^ ill ha ifjfasasdda Sanatkiwidram Kuradah | iafn 
ha nvdoha yad rettha iena md upaslda talas te urddhvam vahshyfuni^' 
ill I 2. Saha uvucha ^^rigredam hhagavoUlhgemi yajurvedam sumacedam 
dfharvatiam chalurtham itihdsa -piirdnam phnehamam vedundm redam 
pitryafn rCisim daivam nidhim rukordhgam ehlganam deva-vidgum Irah- 
ma-ridgum hhlta-vidgdm Jcshatra-vidgdiii iiakshatra-ridgOm sa)pa-dvva- 
jana-rtdgum clad hhagavo ' dhgemi \ 3. So ^ham hhagavo manlra-vid evdsmi 
na dfma-rit | sruiam hg era me lhagavaddrisMgas Harati sokam Gtma-vid'^ 
iti so ^ham hhagavah soehdmi iam md hhagarda solasga pdr^pi idragatv ” 
‘ill I taiii ha uvdeha *^yad vai luncha clad adhgaglshlhdh ndma 4 ‘vaitai | 
4. Ndma vai rigvedo gajurcedah sdmavedah dlharvanas chaturthah itihdsa- 
purdnah panchamo veddndm redah piirgo rdsir daivo nidhir rdkovdJcgam 
idcdyanafn dera-ridgd Irahma-vidgd hhnta-vidgu Icshalra-ridgd nakshatra- 
ridgd sa?pa-dei'a-jana-vidgd ndma exaitad ndma vpdsra ” iti | 5. “ Sa yo 
ndma hrahma Hgmpdste ydvad ndmno gatam iatra asya yathd kdmachdro 
Ihavati'yo ndma hrahma itg updste^' \ asti hhagavo ndmno hhuyaV'^ 
iti I “ ndmno vdva hhuyo W/” Hi \ ^*tan me hhagavdn hravitv^^ iti \ 

1. “Nfirada approached Sanatkumara, saying, ‘Instruct me, venerable 
sage.’ He received for answer, ‘ Approach me with [i.e. tell me] that 
which thou knowest; and I will declare to thee whatever mo*e is to 
be learnt.’ 2. Narada reiflied, ‘ 1 am instructed, venerable sage, in the 
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Kig-veda, the Yajur-vcda, the Sama-veda, the Atharvana/ [which is] 
the fourth, the Itihasas and Puranas, [which are] the fifth Veda of the 
Vedas, the rites of the pitris, arithmetic, the knowledge of portents, and 
of great periods, tfie art of reasoning,*® ethics, the science of the gods, the 
knowledge of Scripture, demonology, the science of war, the knowledge 
of the stars, the sciences of serpents and deities ; this is what I have 
studied, 3. I, venerable man, “know only tlie hymns {^mantras ) ; while 
I am* ignorant of soul. Hut 1 have heard from reverend sages like 
thyself that ‘ the man who is acquainted with soul overpasses grief.’ 
!Now I, venerable man, am afflicted ; but do thou transport me over my 
grief.’ Sanatkumara answered, ‘ That which thgu hast studied is 
nothing but name. 4. The llig-veda is name ; and so are the Yajur-veda, 
the Sama-veda, the Atharvana, which is the fourth, and the Itihasas 
and Puranas, the fifth Veda of the Vedas, etc. [all the other branches 
of knowledge arc here enumerated just as above], — all these arc but 
name : worship name. 5. He who worships name (with the persuasion 
that it is) Brahma, ranges as it were at will over all which that name 
compnihends j — such is the prerogative of him who worships name 
(with the persuasion that it is) Brahma.’ ‘ Is there anything, venerable 
man,’ asked Narada, ‘ whirh is more than name ? ’ ‘ There is,’ he replied, 

* something which is more than name.’ * Tell it to me,’ rejoined Xfirada.” 

(S'ankara interprets^ the words panchamam veddnCnli vedam differently 
from what I have done. He separates the words veddnum vedam from 
panchamam and makes them to mean **thc means of knowing iho 
Vedas,” ue, grammar. ISee, however, the Bhag. Pur. i. 4, 20, bilow, 
p. 42, jnd iii. 12, 39, to be quoted further on. 

S'atapatha Brahmana, xiv. 7, 1, 22 (= Brihadaraijyaka Upanishad, 

» iv. 3, 22, p. 792 if., p. 228-9 of Dr. RiJer’s English) : Atra pitd apiid 
hhavati mdtd. amdtd lokdh alokdh derdh aderdh irddh aceduh yajndh aya~ 
jndh \ atra steno '(stem hhavati hhrfina-hd ahhnlm-hd paidkaso 'piaulkasas 
ehdnddh 'chdnddlah sramano 'sramanas tdpaisu 'tdpaso nanrdgatam pan- 

yena ananvOgalam pdpena^’^ iirno hi tadd sarvun SokOn hridagasga Jshavati | 

• 

38 YuhovTikyam — tarlia-sustram — Suyanu. The word is elsewhere ex])laincil as 
meaning “ dialogues {ukti-pratyukti-^rupam prakaravam — Comm, on S'. P. Ur. xi. 
5, G, 8). The sense of some of the terms in this list of seienecs is obseme ; but 
cxactneSlJ is not of any great importance to the general drift of the passage. 

3^ I give here the reading of tlio Br. Ar. Up. The S'. P. Br. in Professor AVeber’s 

• 3 
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“In that [condition of profound slumber, BUBhu^pti^ a father is no 
father, a mother is no mother, the worlds are no worlds, the gods are 
no gods, and the Vedas are no Vedas, sacrifices are no sacrifices. In 
that condition a thief is no thief, a mui’dercr of embryos is no murderer 
of embiyos, a Paulkasa no Paulkasa, a Chandala no Chandala, a S'ra- 
mana no S'ramana, a devotee no devotee ; the saint has then no relatiofe, 
either of advantage or disadvantage, to merit or to sin ; for he then 
erosses over all griefs of the heart.’* 

(I quote from the commentary on the Br. Ar. Tip. S'ankara’s explan- 
ation of the unusual words nanvOgata and anmivagaia : NanvCtgaiam na 
anvCigatam ananvdgfitam asamhaddham ity etat punyena suBtra-vihitena 
karmand tatlid pOpena 'cihitGkarana-prathhiddlm-kriyd-lakBhanena | 
“ Nanvdgat(i-=ina (not) anTnyaia, and ananvdgata-=.asamhaddhay uncon- 
nected. This condition is unconnected either with merit, i.e, action 
enjoined by the lustra, or with sin, i.e. action defined as Jhe neglect 
of what is enjoined, or the doing of what is forbidden.” 

To the same effect the great sage Nfirada is made to speak in the 
Bhagavata Purana, iv. 20, 42 ff. : 

Prajupati-patih Hdlcshdd hhagavdn Girih Manuh | BahtikOdayah pra- 
jddkyaliHlidh naishthihlh Sarialcddayak | MarlihirAfry-migirmauPalaB- 
tyah Pidahah Kratuh | Bhrigur Vasishthah ity ete mad-antdh hrahna- 
vddhiah I adydpi vdeimBpatayas iapo-vidyd-Bamddhihhih | pmyanto ^py 
na pahjanti pasyantnm Pnramesvaram | hlnla-hrnhmani duBhpdre cha- 
raniah uruvistare I mantra-Ungair vyavachvhhimmn hliajanio na viduh 
param | yadd ynBydnngrihndii bhagarun dtnia-hhdvitah | sa jalidti niaiim 
lokc rede clia parinibhthitdfn | tasmdt harmaBU rarhiBhmann gjndndd 
artJia-kdsiBhu | mu Wtha-driuldim krithdh sroira-sparsifikv asprinJiia-vas- 
iunhu I sva-loham na vidus te rai yafra devo Jandrdanah | dhur dUumra- 
dhiyo vedam Ba-htrmakam a-tad^vidah | dstlnja darhhaih ^yrag-agraiJi, 
kdrtBnyena kBhiti-mandnlam | atahdho vrihad-vadhdd mdni kanna ndvaishi 
yat param | tat karma Ifari-toBbam gat sd vidyd tan-matlr yayd | 

“Brajima himself, the divine Girisa (S'iva), Manu, Daksha and the 
other Prajapatis, Sanaka and other devotees, Marlclii, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Blirigu, Vasishtha — all these expounders of 
sacred knowledge, and masters of speech, including myseli’ (Narada) as 

text gives ananvdgatah pmyena ananvagatah pdpem. And yet the coniinentary 
alludes to the word ananvdgata being in tho neuter. 
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the last, though seeing, are yet, to this day, unable, by austerity, by 
science, by contemplation, to see ParamciSvara (the supreme God), who 
sees all things. Wandering in the vast field of the verbal brahma (the 
Veda), which is difficult to traverse, men do not recognise the Supreme, 
while they worship him as he is circumscribed by tjie attributes speci- 
fied in the hymns {mantras). When the Divine Being regards any 
man with favour, that man, sunk in the contemplation of soul, aban- 
dons all thoughts which arc set upon the world and the Veda. Cease, 
therefore, Varhishmat, through ignorance, to look upon works which 
merely seem to promote the chief good, as if they truly effected that 
object, (works) which only touch the car, but do ndt touch the reality. 
The misty-minded men, who, ignorant of the Veda, declare that works 
are its object, do not know [hisj own world, where the divine Janar- 
dana abides. Thou who, obstinate man that thou art, strewest the 
whole earth with sacrificial grass, with its ends turned to the oast, and 
art proud of thy numerous immolatioi®, — thou knowest not what is the 
highest work of all. That by which Hari (Vishnu) is pleased, is work j 
that by which the thoughts are fix(‘d on him, is science.'’ 

T copy the comment on a part of this passage, viz. on verses 45 and 46 : 

S' ahda-hrahmani rede tffur riddro yasya arthato ^pi pura-kany^ tasmin 
varttamundh mantrdndm liitgair vajra’hastatvddi^guna-ynlcta-rividha- 
deraid- hkidhdna-sdmafthyoih 2 )arichvhhmnam era Indrudi-rUpam iai-iai- 
Icarmdgrahena hhajantah param Parameh aram na vidiih | Ihrhy ayiyah 
ho ndma | karjnddy-dgraham hitvd parameharam eva hhajed ity ata dha 
yadd yam (^nugrilindiP^ | anitgrahe heiuh \ dtmani hhdrifah san sa tadd 
Joke lokq-ryarahdre rede eha karma-marge parinM(hitdm matim tyajati | 

“Men, conversant with the verbal brahma, the Veda, of which the 
• extent is vast, and which, in fact, is boundless, worshipping Para- 
mesvara |"tho supreme God] under the Yoim of Indra, etc., circum- 
scribed by the marks s])ecilit*d in the hymns, i.e. limited to various 
particular energies denominated deities, who are chariucterised by such 
attributes as ‘wielder of the thunderbolt,’ etc.; worshipping Him, 
I say, thus, with an addiction to particular rites, men do not know the 
supreme God. What other [god], then, [is there]? He therefore, in 
the words, * V^hen he regards any one with favour,* etc., says, let a 
man, ai)andoning all addiction to works, etc., worship the supreme God 
alone. The reason for this favour [is supplied in the following words] : 
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‘Sunk in the contemplation of soul, he then relinquishes his regard 
directed to^the business of the world and to the Ycda, i.e, to the method 
of works. ^ 

Tho following passage from the Katha Upanishad (ii. 23) is of a some- 
what similar tendency (p. 107 of Koer’s ed. and p. 106 of Eng. trans.) : 

Nuyam dtmd pravaehanetia Idbhyo nq medhayd na hahund srutem | 
yam evaisha vrinute tena lahhyaa tasyaisha dtmd vrinute tanum svd.m | 

“ This Soul is not to be attained by instruction, nor by understanding, 
nor by much scripture. He is attainable by him whom he chooses. The 
Soul chooses that man’s body as his own abode.” 

The scholiast interprets thus the first part of this text : 

Yadyapi durrijneyo ^ yam dtmd tathdpy vpdyemi ftuvijneyah era ity 
aha nuyam dtmd prarachanena aneJca-reda-svlkaranena lahhyo jneyo ndpi 
medhayd granthdrtha-dhdrand-kiktyd na hahund. snitena kevalcna \ kena 
tarhi lahhyah ity uchyate | 

“ Although this soul is difficult to know, still it may easily be known 
by the use of proper means. This is what [the author] proceeds to say. 
This soul is not to be attained, known, by instruction, by the acknow- 
ledgement of many Vedas ; nor by understanding, by tlie power of ro- 
collectjjig the contents of books; nor by mhch scripture alone. By 
what, then, is it to be attained? This he declares.” 

It is not necessary to follow the scholiast into ''the Vedantic explana- 
tion of the rest of the passage,^^ 

The preceding passages, emanating from two difierent classes of 
winters, both distinguished by the siurituality of theij; aspirations, 
manifest a depreciation, more or less distinct and emphatic,* of the 
polytheism of the Yedie hymns, as obstructive ratlier than promotive, 
of divine knowledge, and express disregard, if not contempt, of the 
ceremonies founded on that polytheism, and performed with a view to 
the enjoyments of paradise. 

Sect. V. — Division of the Vedas, according to the Vishnu, Vdyu, and 
Dhdgavata Purdnas, avid the Mahdhhdrata. 

Some of tho Puranas, as we have seen above, represent the four 
Yedas as having issued from Brahma’s different mouths. If they had 
Sec Prof. Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. 1st ed. p. 320, and p. 109. 
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each a separate origin of this kind, it would seem that they must have 
had from the time of their production a distinct existence also. And 
yet it is elsewhere said that there was originally but one Veda, whicli 
was subsequently divided into four portions. 

Thus the Vishnu Purana gives the following account of the division 
of the Veda, described as having been originally but one, into four 
parts, iii. 2, 1 8 : 

Krite yuge paraih jnunam Kapilddi-svarupa-dhrih \ dadcdi sarva-hhu- 
tdndm sarva-hhula-hiU ratah | cMlcravartti-Bvarupcm tretdydm api m 
prahhuJi | Dmlitdnum nigraham Jeurvan paripdti jagaitrayam | Vedam 
ehani cliatur-hhedam kritvd hllchd-salair vihhuh \ kamdi halmlam hhdyo 
Vedaryusa-fivarupa-dhrik | redd mu tu dvdpare vyrnya, etc. 

“ In the Krita age, Vishnu, devoted to the welfare of all creatures, 
assumes the form of Kapila and others to confcjr upon them the highest 
knowledge. In the Treta age the Supreme Lord, in the form of a uni- 
versal potentate, represscb the violence of the wicked, and protects the 
three worlds, Assuming the form of Vedavyilsa, tl^e all-pervading Being 
repeatedly divides the single Veda into four parts, and multiplies it by 
distributing it into hundreds of Vakhas. Having thus divided the 
Vedas in the Hvfipara agd,*^ ctc.^® 

This is repeated more at length in the following section (Vish. Pur. 
iii. 3, 4 ff. ) : • 

Veda-dnmasya Maitreya kikhu-hhedaih sakasrahh | 7ia Myo vistaro 
raktum sanJkshepcna srimuhra iam | Dvdpare dvdpare Yhlimir Tydsa- 
rupi inahdmmie | F 'idain ekam m hahidhd hirute jagato hit ah | xdryam 
iejo halqm chdlpam inamishydndm arekshya vai | hitdya sarva-hhutdndm. 
veda-hhedd7i karoti sah | yayd m kurnte tanvd vedam ekam prithak pra- 
* hhuh 1 Vedavydsdhhidhdnd ta ad mnrttir Madhmdvkhah | . . . . Ashtd- 
vimMi-kritvo vat veddh ryastdh tnaharshihhik | Vaivasvate ^titare iasmm 
dvdpareshu punah punah | 

‘‘It is not possible, Maitreya, to describe in deta^ the tree of the 
Vedas with its thousand branches {mkhuH ) ; but listen to a summary. 
A friend to the world, Vishnu, in the form of Vyasa, divides the singh) 
Veda into many parts. He does so for the good of all creatures, because 
he perceives the vigour, energy, and strength of men to have become 
• 

3® Compare on this subject portions of the passage of the Mahribhurata (juoted in 
the First Volume of this work, pp. 144-146. 
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decreased. 'Vedavyasa, in whose person he performs this division, is an 

impersonation of the enemy of Madhu (Yishuu) Eight-and- 

twenty times in the Dvapara ages of this Vaivasvata Manvantara**’ 
have the Vedas been divided by great sages.'* These sages are then 
enumerated, and Krishna Dvaipayana is the twenty-eighth. 

The subject is resumed at the beginning of the next section (Yish. 
Pur. iii. 4, 1 ff.) : 

Adyo vedai chatmhpddah sata-sahasra-sammitah | Tato dasa-gunah 
kritmo yagrto ^yam sarva-hlmadhuk | Tato Hra mat-mto Vyuso ^ahtdvm- 
katitame ^ntare | vedam ekani chatt^hpudam chaturdha. vyahhajat prdhliuh | 
yathl tu tena vai vyastah Vedavyusena dlumata | Vedas tatlui samastau 
tair vyastdh Vydsais tathd mayd | tad anenaiva reddndm mkhdlheddn 
Mjottama | chatunjugeshu raehitdn saynasteshv aiadhdraya | Krishna- 
dvaipdyanaiit Fydsam viddhi Ndrdyanam prahhmn | ho ^nyo hi hhuvi 
Maitrcya Mahdhhdrata-hrid hhavet | Tena vyastdh yathd Veddh mat-pu- 
trena mahdtmand ( Di'upare hy atra Maitreya tad me srinu yaihdrthatah j 
Brahmand chodito Fydso redan vyasium prachakrame | Atha sishydn sa 
jagrdha chaturo veda-pdra-gdn | Rigveda-h'dvaham Pailani jagrdha $a 
mahdmunih | Vaikampdyana-ndmdnafn Yajiirvedasya clipgrahit j Jaimi- 
nim Sdma-vedasya tathavvdiharvaveda-vit j Sutnantus tasya kishyo *bhud 
Vedarydsasya dhmatah | liomaharsha?ia-ndindnam mahabuddhim mahd- 
munim ( Sdlaih jagrdha kishyaiii sa itihdsa-purdnayoh | 

“ The original Yeda, consisting of four quarters, contained a hundred 
thousand verses. Prom it arose the entire system of sacTificc, tenfold 
(compared with the present) and yielding all tlie objects of desire. Sub- 
sequently, in the twenty-eighth manvantara my son, [Parasar^ is the 
speaker] the mighty Yyasa, divided into four parts the Yeda which 
was one, with four quarters. In the same way as the Yedas were divided 

For an account of the Manvantaras, see the First Part of this work, pp. 39, 43 ff. 

** Lassen (Ind. Ant. 2iid cd. i. 777, note) remarks: “.Vyiisa signifies arrangement, and 
this signification had still retained its place in the recollection of the ancient recorders of 
the legend, who have formed from his name an irregular perfect, viz. vivyrtsa.’* 
Lassen relcrs to two passages of the Mahilbhrirata in which the name is explained, 
viz. (i. 2417), Vivyam vedan yasmdt aa taanidd Vynsah iti smriiah | “He is called 
Vyasa because he divided the Veda.” And (i. 4236) To vyaaya veddm chaturua 
tapasTi hfmgavan rishih | hJee vyaaatvam dpede harahnyat krishnatvain era cha | “The 
divine sage (Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa) who, through fervid devotion, divided the 
four Vedas, and so obtained in the world the title of Vyasa, and from his hlirckness, 
4 the name of Krishna.” 
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by the wise Vyasa, so had they been divided by all the [preceding] Vy- 
asas, including myself. And know that the ^akha divisions [{prmed] by 
him [were the same as those] formed in all the periods of four yugas. 
Learn, too, that Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa was the lord Narayana ; for 
who else on earth could have composed the Mahabh^rata ? Hear now 
correctly how the Vedas were divided by him, my great son, in this Dva- 
para age. When, commanded by Brahma, Vyiisa undertook to divide the 
Vedas, he took four disciples who had read through those books. The 
great muni took Paila as teacher of the Rich, Vaisampayana of the 
Yajush, and Jaimini of the Saman, ^hile Sumantu, skilled in the 
Atharva-veda, was also his disciple. He took, too, As his pupil for the 
Itihasas and Puranas the great and intelligent muni, Suta, called 
Romaharshan a. ’ 

Va^u Furana. — In the same way, and partly in the same words, the 
Vayu Purana (section lx.) represents the Vedas to have been divided in 
the Dvapara age. It first describes how this was done by Manu in the 
Svayambhuva, or first manvantara, and then recounts how Vyasa per- 
fori^jed the same task in the existing seventh, or Vaivasvata manvan- 
tara; and, no doubt, also in the Dvapara age, though this is not 
expressly stated in regarJ to Vyasa. 

The following is an extract from this passage (as given in Dr. 
Aufrecht’s Catalogue flf the Bodleian Sanskrit MSS. p. 54) : 

Dvdpare tu purdvritie Manoh staymiibhuvo 'ntare | Brahmd Manum 
uvdcliedam vedam vyasya mahdmate | Farirrittafn yugam tdta svalpa- 
virydh dvijatpyah | samvrittdhyuga-dvahenasarvanichaivayathdkramam | 
hhra8hte.-mdfiam yiiga-vasdd alpa-sish^am h driiyate | Dam-sdhasra-hhd- 
gena hy avasishtam kritud idam \ vlryam tejo halaiii chdJpani aarvafh 
* chaiva pranasyati \ vede veddh hi kdryydh ayur md hhud veda-vindsanafTi ] 
rede ndsam anttprdpie yffjno ndsam gamuhyati | yajne nashte deva-ndsas 

** Malildhara on the Vajaaaneyi Sanhita (Weber’s ed. p. 1) says, in regard to the 
division of the Vedas : I'atrndau Brahina^paramparayd praptBm Ved^m Vedavyaso 
manda-matin manushydn viehintya tat-kripayd chaturdhd vyasya Rig-yajtih-admd^ 
iharvdhhyaihi ehaturo vtdan Faila- Vaiaampdyana-Jaimini-SttmanUd)hya)i hramdd 
upadidesa U cha sva^-aishebliyah | Bvam paramparayd saha^ra^idkho Vedo jdtah \ 
“ Vedavyasa, having regard to men of dull understanding, in kindne.ss to them, divided 
into four parts the Veda wliich had been originally handed down by tradition from 
Brahma, and taught the four Vedas, called Rich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, in 
order, to Paila, Vais'ampayana, Jaimini, and Sumantu; and they again to their disciples. 
In this way, by tradition, the Veda of a thousand sukhas was produced.*’ 
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iataA sarmm prana^yati 1 Adyo vedak chatush-pado kata-suhasra-Bammi- 
tah I Punai^ daka-gunah Icritano yajno vai sarva-hama-dhuk | Evam uktan 
tathety uktvd Manur loka-hite ratah | vedam ekam chatush-padatn chatur- 
dlifi vyahliajat prdbhuh | Brahmno vachaivdt tdta lokdndm hita-kdmyayd | 
tad aham varttam^nena yuBhmdkani veda-kalpanam I manvantarena va- 
kshyumi vyatlidndm prakalpanam | pratyakshena parokskam vai tad niho- 
dhala sattarndh | Jsmin yuge krito Vydsah Pdrdkaryah parantapah | 
^^jDcaipdyanah^^ iti khydto Vishnor amkaJt praklrttitah | Brahmand chodi- 
tah 80 \min vedam ryastum prachakrame \ Atha kishydn sa jagrdha clia- 
turo veda~kdrandt | Jaiminim Suma^itum clia Vaikampdyanam eva 
cha I Pailaiii teshdih chaturthani tupanchamam Lomaharshamm | 

Jn the former D^fipara of the Svayahabhuva manvantara, Brahma 
said to ;^ranu, ‘Divide the Veda, o sage. The age is changed ; through 
its baneful influence the BriThmans have become feeble, and from the same 
cause the measure of everything has gradually declined, so that little is 
seen remaining. A part (of the Veda) consisting of only these ten thousand 
(verses) is now left tp us from the Krita age ; vigour, fire, and energy 
are diminished ; and everything is on the road to destruction. A plurality 
of Vedas must be made out of the one Veda, lest the Veda be destroyed. 
The destruction of the Veda would involve tlie destruction of sacrifice; 
that again would occasion the annihilation of the gods, and then every- 
thing would go to ruin. The primeval Veda consisted of four quarters 
and extended to one hundred thousand verses, while sacrifice was ten- 
fold, and yielded every object of desire.* Being thus addressed, Manu, 
the lord, devoted to the good of the world, replied, ‘Be it so,* and in 
conformity with the command of Brahma, divided the one Vedai which 
consisted of four quarters, into four parts." I shall, therefore, narrate 
to you the division of the Veda in the existing manvantara ; from which 
visible division you, virtuous sages, can understand those invisible 
arrangements of the same kind which were made in past manvantaras. 
In this Yuga, the .victorious son of Parasara, who is called Dvaipayana, 
and is celebrated as a portion of Vishnu, has been made the Vyasa. In 
this Yuga, he, being commanded by Bralima, began to divide the Vedas. 
For this purpose he took four pupils, Jaimini, Sumantu, Vaisampayana, 

The Maliuhharata, S'iiatip. verse 13,678, says the Vedas were divided, in the 
Svityambhuva manvantara by Apuntaratamas, son of Sarasvatl (Tena bhinnas tadd 
vedd manolf, svdyamhhuvo 'ntare). 
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and Paila, and, as a fifth, Lomaharshana [for the Puranas and Iti- 
hasas, etc.] 

Bhagavata Puruga , — It is in its third hook, where the different man- 
vantaras arc d(jscribed, that the Vishnu Parana gives an account of the 
division of the Vedas. In the book of the Bhiigavg-ta Parana where 
the manvantaras are enumerate^, there is no corresponding allusion to 
the division of the Vedas ; but a passage to the same effect occurs in 
the fourth section of the first book, verses 14 ff. : 

Bvapare samanuprapie tritlya-yuga-paryaye \ jdtah PardsarCid yogi 
Vdsavydm kalayd ITarch j 15. & haddcjiyt Sarasvatydh upmprwja jalmlt 
suchi \ viviktah ckali dslnah vdUe ravi-mandale \ Par dr ar a- jmh na 

risliih kdlendryakia-ramliam | ynga-dharma-ryatikaram prdptani hhivi 
yuge ynge | 17. Bhautikdndm cha hhuiCnidm sakti-hrdsam rha taf-kri- 
iam I ahaddliadhinmi niasatvdn durmedhan hrasitdy^fshah | 18. JDur- 
hhagdfmjandn vikahya munir diryena chaktthufihd | mrva-varTidsramdndm 
yad dadhyau hitam amogha-drik \ 19. Chdturliotram karma kiddham pra- 
jdndm vikahya vaidikam | ryadadhad yajna-satiiatydi vedam ckadi chatur- 
vidhcim | 20. Rig~yajtih'8dmdtliarvdkhydh vedd^ chatrdra tiddhritah [ 
iWtdsa-purdnam cha panchamo veda nvhyate | 21. Tattrarg-veda-dharah 
Pailali sdmago Jaiminih kavih \ Vaisampdyana evaiko mshndto yajushdm 
uta I 22, Atharvdngiramm disit Sumantur ddrunomumh | itihdsa-jmrdnd- 
ndmpitd me Itomaharslflanah | 23. 2'e etc fishayo vedam sratJi svam vyaeyann 
anekadhd | sishyaih pra^lehyais tach-chlrnhyair redds te kdkhino ^hhavan | 
24. 2'e era reddh durmedhair dhdryanie purushair yathd [ eraiii chakdra 
hhagavdm Yy%sa1i krtpana - ratsalah | 25. Siri - sudra - dvijahandhundm 
trayi naAruti-gochard | karmaAreymimudhmdm kreyali era hhaved iha \ 
Hi Bhdratam dkhydnam kripayd munind kritam | 

• 14. When the Dvfipara age had arrived, during the revolution of 

that third yuga, the Yogin (Vyasa) was born, a portion of Ilari, as the 
son of Para Sara and Vasavya. 15. As on one occasion he was sitting 
solitary at sunrise, after touching the pure waters of thti Sarasvati, (16) 
this rishi, who knew the past and the future, perceiving, with the eye 
of divine intelligence, that disorder had in each yuga been introduced 
into the duties proper to each, through the action of time, whose march 
is imperceptible, (17) that the strength of beings formed of the elements 
had in Consequence declined, that men were destitute of faith, vigour, 
and intelligence, that their lives were shortened, (18) and that they 
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were miserable, — ^reflected with unerring insight on the means of bene- 
fitting the several castes and orders. 19. Discerning that the puroYedic 
ceremonies ought to be performed for men by the aggncy of four classes 
of priests, he divided the one Veda into four parts, with a view to the 
performance of sqprifice. 20. Four Vedas, called the Rich, Yajush, 
Saman, and Atharvan, were drawn forth fiom it ; while the Itihfisas 
and Purriiias arc called the fifth Veda. 21. Of those the Rich was held 
by Paila, the sage Jaimini chanted the Saman, Vaisampayana alone 
was versed in the Yajush, (22) the dreadful muni Sumantu in the 
versejs of Atharvan and Angiras, and my father Romaharshana in the 
Itihasas and Purailas. 23. Each of these rishis arranged his own Veda 
in many ways ; and by the successive generations of their disciples 
the Vedas were sej)arated into branches (sdMdit). 24. The venerable 
Vyasa, kind to the wretched, acted thus in order that the Vedas might 
be recollected by men of enfeebled understanding. 25. And as women, 
S'udras, and the inferior members of the twice-born classes were un- 
fitted for hearing the, Veda, and were infatuated in desiring the bless- 
ings arising from ceremonies, the muni, witli a view to their felicity, 
in his kindness composed the narrative called the Mahabharata.’’ 

But notwithstanding the magnitude of the great legendary and theo- 
logical repertory which he had thus compiled, Vyasa, we are told, was 
dissatisfied with his own contiibutions to sacred science until he had 
ju’oduced the Bhagavata Purana consecrated to the glory of Bhagavat 
(Krishna).** The completion of this design is thus narrated, Bhag. 
Vm. i. 7, 6 : 

Anarihopasamam sukshad hhakti-yogam Adhokshaje | lohasydjdnato 
ridvums chahre i:iatvata - mmhitdm \ 7. Yasynyli vai sruyamdnnyam 
Jiriahne parama-purushe \ hhaktir udpatyate pttmmh soka-moha-hhayu~ * 
pahd I 8. Sa satrihildm BhdyavathTi hritvd ^nukramya chdtmajam | 
tS'ukam adhjdpnydmdsa nivritti-niratam munih | 

“Knowing that devotion to Adhokshaja (Krishna) was the evident 
means of putting an end to the folly of the world, which was ignorant 
of this, he composed the Satvata-Sanhita (the Bhagavata). 7. When a 
man listens to this work, devotion to Krishna, the supreme Purusha, 
arises in his mind, and frees him B'om grief, delusion, and fear. Having 


** See AVilson’s Vishnu Puruna, Preface, p. xlvi. 
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completed and arranged this Sanhita, the mnni taught it to his son 
S'uka, who was indisposed to the pursuit of secular objects.” ^ 

Towards the close of this Purana also, in the sixth section of the 
twelfth book (verses 37 ff.), there is to be found what Professor Wilson 
(Vish. Pur. Pref.) calls “ a rather awkwardly introdufed description of 
the arrangement of the Vedas and Puranas by Vyasa.” 

The passage (as given in the Bombay lithographed edition) is as 
follows*: 

Suta m'dcha \ samdhitdhnano hrahman Brahnanah parameshthmah | 
hrid-dhamd ahhdd nddo vritti'rodhad vihhdvyate | yad-updsanayd hrah- 
man yogim malam dimanah | dravya-kriyd-kdrako khfam dhutrd ydniy 
apanurhhavam | Tato 'hhfit trivrid oiiikdro yo \'yakta-prabhavah svardt \ 
yat tal lingam Bhagarato Brahnanah paramdtmanah | srinoti yah imam 
spho^am mipla-srotre cha &unya-drih [ yena vdg vyajyate yasya vydktir 
dkdse dtmanah | svadhdmno hrahnannh sdkshdd vdchahah paramdtmanah | 
sa-mrva-mantropanifihad-veda-vljafn mndtanam | tasya hy dsaniB trayo 
varndh a-kdrddydh Bhrigudxmha j dhdryanU yais trayo hhdvdh gundh 
ndmdrtha’Vrittayah | tato ^kshara-mmamndyam aarijad hhagavdn ajah j 
Antasstlmhma-Bvara-sparMirasva-dlrghddi-lakshanam 1 tc7idsau chaturo 
veduntB cltaiurbhir vadanair rihhuh | sa-vydhritikdn sodikdrdms chdtur- 
hotra-vivakshayd | putrdn adhydpayat tarns tu hrahnarshin hrahna- 
koviddin | te ta dhannofmdeshtdrah sva-pidrehhyah samudisayi | te param- 
parayd prdptds tat-tavh-chhishjair dhrita-vrataih \ chaturyugoshv atha 
vyastdh dvdparddau maharshihhih | kshindyiishah kshind-sattrdn dur- 
medhdn rlkshya kdlatah | veddn hrahmarshayo vyasyaxi hridlsihdch- 
yuta-nodituh | Asminn apy antare hrahman hhagavdn loka-hhdvanah | 
hrahmemdyair lokapdlair ydchito dhanna-gnptage | Bav'dkardt Satyavat- 
^jdm amsdiiisa-kalayd vihhuh | avatlirno inahdhhdga vedam chah'e chatur- 
ridham | rig-atharva-yajuh-sdmnuth rdsin uddhritya vargasah | chatasrah 
samhitds chakre mantrair manigandh iva | tdsdrh sa chaturah ^ishydn 
updhdya mahdmatih | J^aikdiii sadihiidiii hrahman ciaikasmai dadau 
vihhuh I Paildya samhitdin ddydm hahvrichdkhydm uvdeha ha | Vaisam- 
pdyana-sanjndya mgaddkhyam yajur-ganam \ sdmndm Jaiminaye prdha 
tathd chhandoga-samhitd^n \ Atharvdngvraslih ndma sva-mhdya Su- 
mantave | 

‘‘ Sutii speaks : ' From the mther of the supreme Brahma’s heart, 
when he was plunged in meditation, there issued a sound, which is 
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perceived [by the devout] when they close their organs of sense. By 
adoring tl^is sound, devotees destroy the soul’s threefold taint, extrinsic, 
inherent, and superhuman, and become exempt from future birth. 
Erom this sound sprang the oMura, composed of three elements, self- 
resplendent, of in^perceptible origin, that which is the emblem of the di- 
vine Brahma, the supreme spirit. He it is who hears this sound {sphota), 
when the ears arc insensible and the vision inactive, — (this sphota or om~ 
kdra) through which speech is revealed, and which is manifested in the 
sethor, from the Soul.^® This [omhdra] is the sensible exponent of Brahma, 
the self-sustained, the supreme spirit; and it is the eternal seed of the Ve- 
das, including all ’ihe Mantras and TJpanishads. In this \j)i}ikura] there 
were, o descendant of Bhrigu, three letters, A and the rest, by which 
the three conditions, the [three] (pialities, the [three] names, the [three] 
significations, the [three] states*^ arc maintained. From these [three 
letters] the divine and unborn being created the traditional system of 
the letters of the alphabet, distinguished as inner (//, r, /, r), nshmas 
(^, 8y h)y vowels,, long and short, and consonants. AVith this [al- 
phabet] the omnipresent Being, desiring to reveal the functions of the 
four classes of priests, [created] from his four mouths the four Vedas 
with the three sacred S 5 dlab]cs {rydliritis) and the omhura}'^ Those he 
taught to his sons, the brahmarshis, skilled in sacred lore ; and these 
teachers of duty, in turn declared them to their ‘3ons. The A^edas were 
thus received by each succeeding generation of devout pupils from their 


Dravya-hrhjTi-lcdrdkay which the scholiast interprets as answoriug to adhibhuiay 
ndhyatmay and adJndaiva. Sec the explanation of these terms in Wils»)n’s,Sunkhya- 
kuriku, pp. 2- and 9. 

I quote the scholiast's explanation of this obscure verse : Ko *8au paramatmn^ 
tarn aha * srinotV iti \ imam nphotam avyaktam omkdnm | nanu jJvah ero taiii 
srinotu | na ity aha | siipta-srotre karna-pidhdnadina arriftike 'pi srotre sati \jtva8 
tu karamidJnatvad na iadd srold j tad-upalabdhis tu tasya paramdtma-dvnrikn era Hi 
bhdvah | Israras tu naivam | yaiah sTmya-drik Hunye^ti indriya-varye drik jmnam 
yasya | tathd hi aupto yadd iabdam srutvii prabuddbyate na iadti jlvah srota llnen^ 
driyatrdi | ato ya8 tadu sahdam nrutva jlvam prabodhayati sa yaihn pnramntmTi era 
Udvat I ko *8dv oTnkdras tarn viiinashti sdrdhena yena vdg briUail vyajynte yasya cha 
hridaydkdie dtmanah sakdsdd vyakiir abhivyaklih. The word will he explained 
below, in a future section. 

These the scholiast explains thus : Gundh aattvddayah | ndmdni riy-yajuh^sd- 
mdfii I arthdh bhur-bhuvah-8var~lokdh j rritinyojdgrad-ddyTth | 

If I have translated this correctly, tbc omkdra is both the source of the alphabet, 
and tbc alphabet of the omkdra ! 
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predecessors, and in each of the systems of four yugas were divided by 
great sages at the beginning of the Dvapara.*® The Brahmarshis, im- 
pelled by Achyuta,,who resided in their hearts, divided the Vedas, be- 
cause they perceived that men had declined in age, in py wer, and in under- 
standing. In this manvantara also,*® the divine and omnipresent Being, 
the author of the universe, being; supplicated by Brahma, Isa (S'iva), and 
the other guardians of the world, to maintain righteousness, became par- 
tially incamat^^ the son of Parasara and Satyavatl, and divided the 
Veda into four parts. Selecting aggregates of Kich, Atharvan, Yajush, 
and Saman verses, and arranging them in sections (vargas), he formed 
four sanhitus (collections) of the hymns, as gems [of thfe same description 
are gathered together in sei)arate heaps]. Having summoned four dis- 
ciples, the wise lord gave to each of them one of these sanhitas. To 
Paila ho declared the first sanhitTi, called that of the Bahvrichas ; to 
Vaisampfiyana the assemblage of Yayush verses, called Yigada ; to 
Jaimini the Chhandoga collection of {Saman verses: and to his pupil, 
Sumantu, the Atharvan girasi,’* • 

Tl;e Bhagavata Piirana, however, is not consistent in the account 
which it gives of the division of the Vedas. In a passage already 
([uoted in the First Volume of this work, p. 158, it speaks of that division 
as having been the work of tlie monarch Pururavus, and as having 
taken place in the beginning of the Treta age. From the importance 
of this text I will extract it here again at greater length. 

The celestial nyrnph UrvaM, the Puraija tells us, had been doomed, 
in conse(j[ueuc 4 J of a curse, to take u]) her abode upon earth. She there 

Dinparndau can only mean the ‘•begimiiiig of the Dv.lpara;” hut the scholiast 
umlertaki s hy the following proce>M of reaMniiiig to that it meaiih the end of that 
^nga : Dvnpaiadati drnpantm Ftdir j/thspa tad~unlyi\His\i-lah\\haniUjfa kuliistja } tusmi/i 
dvnpnrTmie reda - -nbliot/u. pmsiddhli Kantann-f^ama-hda - I'l/dsn rata ra-prasiddhes 
cha I ryastii nhhaktdh | “ Dvripavadau means tlie iieriod of which the dvfipara Avas 
the beginning, i.e, the tinuj di^ting^u^he^l a.s the concluding portion of that yuga ; 
since it is notorious that the Vedas were divided at the end of th# Dvapara, and that 
the inearnalion of Vyslsa was contemporaneous with S'antanu. Vyastah — i ibliaktah^ 
divided.” • * 

From this it appears that hitherto the aeeouut had not referred tt> the present 
roaiivuntura. The scholiast remarks : Eram sarndnyata vrda-rihhdtja-kramam nktvd 
vaivusvata-mamumtare risvshato uinipuyitum aha | ” Having thu> [in the preceding 
verses] g(uierally described the manner in A\hieh the Vedas are divided, [the author] 
now states [as follows], wiili the view of ditermiiiing particularly [uhat was done] iu 
the Vaivasvata muiivuiitara,” 
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fell in love with King Pururavas, the report of whose manly beauty 
had touched her heart, even before she had been banished from para- 
dise. After spending many happy days in the society of her lover, she 
forsook him in consequence of his having infringed one of the conditions 
of their cohabitation, and Pururavas was in consequence rendered very 
miserable Ho at length, however, obtained a renewal of their inter- 
course, and Sic finally recommended him to worship the Gandharvas, 
who would then re-unite him with her indissolubly. 

The Purana then proceeds (ix. 14, 43 ff.) : 

Tasya samstuvatas tushtuh agnisthallm dadur nripa | Urvasim manya- 
mdnas idiii so 'huthyata char an vane | Sihullm nyasya vane gatvd grihdn 
udhydyato nisi | Tretdydm sampravrittuydtn manasi trayy avartiata | 
Sthdll-sthdnam gaio Hvattham saml-garhham vilakshya salt | Tena dve 
aranl Jeritvd Zfnati-loha-kdmyayd ( Urvaslm mantrato dhydyann adhard- 
raniin uttardm | Atmdnam uhhayor madhye yat tat prajananam prahimh | 
Tasya nirmaihandj jdto jdtareduh vibhdvasuh ( Tray yd chavidyayd rdjnd 
pntratve TcaJpitas trvrit | Tendyajata ynjncsam hhagarantam adhoksha- 
jam 1 Urvasl-loham anvichhan sarva-devamayafn Harm | Ekah era purd 
vedah pranarak sarra^rdnmayah | Devo ndrdyano ndnyah do 'gnir varnah 
eva cha j Parurnvasa erdslt trayl tretd-mukhe nripa | Agnind prajayCi 
rdjd lolcam gaudharram eyiviin | 

** The Gandharvas, gratified by his praises, ^ave him a platter con- 
taining fire. This he [at first] supposed to be UrvasI, but became 
aware [of his mistake], as lu* wandered in the wood. Having placed 
the platter in the forest, Pururavas went home ; and aa he was medi- 
tating in the night, after the Treta age had commenced, the triple Yeda 
appeared before his mind.®* lieturning to the si)ot where ho had placed 
the platter, he beheld an ak'aftha tree springing out of a sami tree, ana 
formed from it two pieces of wood. Longing to attain the world where 
TJrvawSi dwelt, he imagined to himself, according to the sacred text, 
TJrvasT as the lower and himself as the upper j)ieee of w’ood, and the place 
of generation as situated between the two.®*^ Agni was produced from its 

Karma-hodhakam veda-lrayaih prddurahhut | “The three Vedas, expounders of 
rites, were manilested to him,’* as the seholhist explains.’* 

Allusion is here made to a part of the eerenionial foi kindling a p.articnlar sacri- 
ficial fire ; one of the formulas employed at which, as given in the Vaj Sunhitu, 5, 2, 
is, “thou art Urvas'r* {Urvasy asi), and another, “thou art Pururavas” {pururavah 
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frictioD, and, according to the threefold science [Veda], was under his 
triple form, adopted by the king as his son. AVith this fire, seeking to 
attain the heaven of XJrvasT, he worshipped the divine Hari, the lord of 
sacrifice, Adhokshaja, formed of the substance of all. the gods. There 
was formerly but one Veda, the sacred monosyllable §/??., the essence of 
all speech; one god, N^arfiyana ; one Agni, and [one] caste. From 
Pururavas came the triple V(jda in the beginning of the Trcta age. 
Through Agni^ his son, the king attained the heaven of the Gan- 
dharvas.^’ “ 

On the close of this passage the commentator remarks : 

anadir reda-trat/a-hodhito IrahmanOdlnnm Indrudy-aneka^deva’- 
i/ajanena Hvarga-prOpii-hetidi karma-mdrgah kaUiam nadir ira rarmjate | 
Tatrdha eka eva^' iti dnlhhgdm | Purd krita-yvge mrra-vdnmayah 
mrmndm rCtchdm vlja-hhutah pranarah eka n-a vedah y Veras cha Kdrd- 
yanah eka era | Agnis cha eha era laaki^ah | VarmS cha eka era hadiso 
7idma I Veda-tray~> tu Punlraranah sakdsdd dull .... Ayam hhurah | 
krita-yuge mttra-pradhundh prdyasah sarve ^pi dhyana-nishthdh j 7'ajak^ 
pradJplne tii Trcld-ynge vedddt-rihhdgcna kanna-indrgah prakato habhuva 
iiy arihah \ 

How is it that the eternal method of works, Mdiich is pointed out 
by the three Vedas, and through which Hrfihmans and others, by wor- 
shi])ping Indra and indny other gods, attain to paradise, is spoken of 
[in tlie preceding verses] as if it had a beginning in time V He [the 
author of the Puraija] answers this in these two verses. PornuTl y, ?.<?. in 
the Krita age, there was only one A^eda, the sacred monosyllable oni, the 
essence t^f all words, i.e. that which is the seed of all words ; and there 

was only one god, Narayanu; only one fire, that fi)r common uses; and 

• 

asi), tile former ilcnoting tlie lower {(Klharnnini)^ and tlie latter the uppiT, piece of 
W'ood by the friction of which the tire was to he produced. See "Weber’s 

Indisehe Sliidieu, i. 197, and note, Illustrations (»f the Nirukta, p. 154; 

the S'atapalha Brrdimaija, iii. 4, 1, 22, and K.lty.'iyaiia’s S'rauta, Sutras, v. 1, 28 ff. 
The comnu'iitator on the Vajanasaneyi Saiiliita cxjilaius the foriiiuia Urvaitj asi thus • 
latha I'n'dsl Purltravo-unpasyit bhogayd adhnstat ivtv tadvat tvnm adlio' vusthita 
*si I “ As TIrvasT lies under King Piirurava.s fur sexual connection, so thou^t placcil 
underneath.” 

'fliis story is also hdd in a prose pas.sage in the Vish. Pur. iv. 6. It is there 
stated that Pururavas divided fire, which was originally one, in a threefold manner 
(A/tO 'fpiun ndav ab/utrnti AUcuu tu atra mnuvanttire irtaiu pravurttitVi). No mention, 
however, is there made of his having divided the Vedas, or partitioned society into 
castes. 
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only one caste, the Hansa. But the triple Veda came from Pururavas. 
.... The meaning is this : in the Hrita age the quality of goodness 
predominated in men, who wore almost all absorbet^in meditation. But 
in the Treta age, .when passion f rajas) prevailed, the method of works 
was manifested by the division of the Vedas/ ^ ' 

This last quoted passage of the Bhagpvata gives, as I have intimated, 
a different account of the division of the Vedas from that contained in 
the other two texts previously adduced from the same work, and in the 
citations from the Vishnu and Vayu Puranas. The one set of passages 
speak of the Veda as having been divided by Vyasa into four parts in the 
Dvapara ago; while the text last cited speaks of the triple Veda as having 
originated with Pururavas in the Treta age ; and evidently belonged to 
a different tradition from the former three. Tlie legend whicdi speaks 
of three Vedas nlay possibly have a somewhat more ancient source than 
that which speaks of four, as i(^ was not till a later date that tlie A tharva 
asserted its right to be ranked with the three others as a fourth Veda. 
The former tradition, however, would appear to have had its origin 
partly in etymological considerations. The word Treta, though designat- 
ing the second Yuga, means a triad, and seejns to Iftve been suggested 
to the writer’s mind b}’’ the triple fire mentioned in the legend. 

Mahahhurafa. — The following passage from the Muhiibliflrata, Santi- 
parvan (verses 18,088 ff.), agrees partially in tenor with tlie last 
passage from the lUifigavata, but is silent regarding Pururavas : 

JdaiJi krif(t-}/u(jiim numa Im/ah sreshthah praraHfitah | Jliihispah 
yajna-pamvo yuge htain na tad anyathd | Chataahput sakajo dhanno hha- 
I'ishyaty atra vai surah | Tatas Tretd-yugaiii ndina trayl yatre hhavish- 
yati I Prokshitdh yajna-pasavo hadham prdq)syauti rai makhc | Tatra 

I 

This legend is borrowed from the S’atopatlia Brrihmana, xi. 5, I, Iff. (pp. 855- 
858 Weber's ed.), where the motive for its introduction is to dc'^cribc the piocess by 
which fire was gc'nerated by Purnravus in obedieiRM; to the command of the Gaii- 
dharvas, as tlie mefiiis of his admissimi into their paradise. See Professor Miiller’s 
translation of tliis story in the Oxford Essays for 1856, pp. 62, (>3, or the reprint in 
his Chips from a German Workshop; and the Eiist V^olume of this work, p. 226. 
The legcAl is founded on the 95th hymn of tlie tenth hook of Ihe Rig-veda. 

** Maim (i. 85, 86) differs from this passage of the Mahslbhavuta in making the 
Dvripara the age of sacrifiee: ylnye Jcritatjntje dharmus Tntnytini l)vd pare pare j Anyc 
kaUywje vrimun yuya hrnsmnirTqnitah j lap'th paraTn KriUtynye Tretrujaui jnnmim 
uchyak | Dvdparv ya'pmm evdhur dmutm thuuH kalaii yiaje | “Different (lutics are 
practised by men in the Krita ago, and dilfereiit duties in the Treta, Dvapara, and 
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p(idas chaturtho vcii dharmasya net hhavishyati \ Tato vai dvupc^ani nCimn 
viisrah kdlo bhavishyati | 

This present Krita age is the best of all tlie yugas ; in it it will be 
unlawful to slay any^animals for sacrifice ; in this age righteousness shall 
consist of aj^ its four portions and be entire. TJien* shall follow the 
Treta age, in wiiich the triple Yeda shall come into oxislonce, and 
animals fit for sacrifice shall bcislaiightered as oblations. In that ago 
the fourth part of righteousness shall be wanting. Next shall succeed 
the Dvfipara, a mixed period.’’ 

The M. Jih. (STintip. 1. ‘5,475) relates that two Asuras, who beheld 
Hrahma creating the Vedas, suddenly snatched thenib up and ran off. 
Jlralima laments their loss, exclaiming : 

r^do me paranidm vluthhur redo me paramani bidam. | . . . . Vedan 
rile hi ktui kiinjdm lokCmum tsrishftm uttamam | 

Tlio 'N'eda is my princi])al eye; the V(‘da is my principal strength. 
.... liat shall ] do without the Vedas, the most ('xcellent creation 
in tlio universe ? ” Tliey were, however, recovered and restored to 
Drahnia (verses 15,500 fl*.). 

Visltnii Purum. — The following verse, Vish. Pur. iii. 2, 12, refers to 
the periodical disappoaraned of the V(;das : 

Chaturyugdnfe vedanCnh jdyale kali-viplavah | pravartlayanti tun etya 
llaivi saptanhayu dtcah 

‘‘At tlie end of the four ages (yttyas) the disappearance of tlic Vedas, 
incident to the Kali, takes place. The seven nshis come from heaven 
to earth, and again give them cuiTency.” (Compare M. Dli, Santip. 

verse TOGO, Avhich will be quoted further on.) 

• 

Sact. VI. — AccounU in the Viahmt and Vdyu Purdnas of the schisms 
between the adherents of the Yajur^veda, VaikampCiyana and Ydijna- 
ralkya ; hostility of the Jtharvams towards the other Vedas ; and of 
the Chhandogas towards the Riy-veda. 

The Vishnu Purana, iii. 5, 2 if., gives the following legend regarding 

Kali ages, in proportion to the dcclino in those yugas. Devotion is said to he supreme 
ill the Krita, knowledge in the Tretfi, sacrilicu in the Dviipara, and liberality alone in 
the Kali.” lice also Mahahharata, Suiitiparvaii, verse 8506, Tvhich agrees with Manu. 

See also the First Voliunc of this work, pp. 39 ff. 
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the way in which the Tajur-veda came to be divided into two schools, 
the black and the white : 

YajnavalhyaB tu tasydhhud Brahmaruta-mto dvija | S'ishyah parama- 
dharmorjno guru-vritti-paral^ sadd | Ruhir yo ^dycp mahdmerum Bamdje 
ndgamishyati | Tbsya mi Bapta-rdtram tu Irahma-hatyd ^aviBhyati | 
Purvam eva muni-ganaih samayo ^hhut Tcrito dvija | Vaisampdyana ekaB 
tu tarn vyatikrdntavdrhB tadd j B vastly am hdlaham bo Hha padu sprishr 
tarn aghdtayat | S'ishydn dha sa llioh iiBhydh hrahma-hatydpaham wa- 
tarn I Charadhvam mat-krite sarve na vichdryyam {dam taihd ** \ Athdha 
TdjnavalJcyaB tarn ‘‘ him ehhir hhagavan dvijaih | Klesitair alpatejohhir cha- 
riBhye *him idaiiuvratam ’’ | Tatah hruddho guruh prdha Ydjnavalkyam 
mahdmatih | ^^Mitchyatam yat tvayd ^dhitam matto viprdvamanyaka \Ni8te‘ 
jaso vadasy etdn yas tvam hrdhmana-pungavdn | Tena kishyena ndrtho ^sit 
mamdjnd-hhanga-kdrind ” | Ydjnavalkyas tatah praha hhaktau tat te mayo- 
ditam | Mamdpy alam tvayd '‘dh'itam yad mayd tad idaiii dvija \ Ity uktvd 
rudhirdktdni sarupdni yajumshi sah | Chhardayitvd dadau tanmai yayau 
cha Bvechhayd munih j yajniiiBhy atha visruhtdni YojnavaJkyena vai dvija | 
JagrihuB tiiiirlhhutvu IhiitiriydB tu te tatah [ Jirahma-hatyd-vratam 
chtrnam gurund choditais tu yaih | Charakudhvaryavas te tu chUrandd 
munhattarndh | Ydjnavalkyo Hiia Maitreya pirdndydma-pardyarjah [ tush- 
tdva prayatah Buryam yajfmshy ahhilashamB tatah | , . . . Jty evam- 
ddihhis tena etuyamanah Btavaih ravih \ vdji-rvpa-dharah prdha “rm/a- 
tdm^' iti vdnchhitam^^ \ Ydjnavalkyas tadd prdha pranipatya diva- 
karam | yajumshi tdni me dehi ydni santi na me gurau | Evam tikio da- 
dau taamai yajumshi hhagavdn ravih | aydtaydma-sanjndni ydni vetti na 
tad-guruh | Yajimshi yair adhiidni tdni viprair dvijotfuma | vdjinas to 
Bamdkhydtdh suryo ^svah so ^hhavad yalah | * 

“ Yajnavalkya, son of Brahmarata, was bis [Vaisampayaria’s] dis- 
ciple, eminently versed in duty, and always attentive to his teacher. An 
agreement had formerly been made by the Munis that any one of their 
number who should fail to attend at an assembly on Mount Meru on 
a certain day should incur the guilt of Brahmanicide during a period 
of seven nights. Vaisampnyana was the only person wdio infringed 
this agreement, and he in consequence occasioned the death of his 
sister’s child by touching it with his foot, lie then desired all his 
disciples to perform on his behalf an expiation which should take away 
his guilt, and forbade any hesitation. Yajnavalkya then said to him, 
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' Reverend sir, what is the necessity for these faint and feeble Brnh- 
mins? I will perform the expiation.’ The wise teachei, incensed, 
replied to Yajnavalkya, ‘ Contemner of Brahmans, give up all that thou 
hast learnt from me ; I have no need of a disobedient disciple, who, 
like thee, stigmatizes these eminent Brahmans as feejble.’ Yajnavalkya 
rejoined, * It was from devotion [to thee] that I said what 1 did ; but 
I, too, have done with thee : here is all that I have learnt from thee.’ 
Having spoken, he vomited forth the identical Yajush texts tainted 
with blood, and giving them to his master, he departed at his will. 
[The other pupils] having then become transformed into partridges 
{tiUiri\ picked up the Yajush texts, which wore gJVen up by Yajna- 
valkya, and were thence called Taittirlyas. And those who by their 
teacher’s command had performed the expiation for Brahmanicide, 
were from this performance {chirana) called Charakadhvaryus. Yajna- 
valkya then, who was habituated to the exercise of suppressing his 
breath, devoutly hymned the sun, desiring to obtain Yajush texts .... 
[I pass over the hymn.] Thus celebrated with thq^o and other praises, 
the sun assumed the form of a horse, and said, * Ask whatever boon 
thou desirest.’ Yajnavalkya then, bowing down before the lord ol 
day, replied, * Give mo such Yajush texts as my teacher does not pos- 
sess.’ Thus supplicated, the sun gave him the Yajush texts called 
Ayfitayama, which wer^ not known to his master. Those by whom 
these texts were studied were called Vajins, lecause the sun (when he 
gave them) assumed the shape of a horse (zY/yV/?).” 

I quote also the parallel text from the Vayu Purana, as it exhibits 
some slight variations from the preceding (Aufr. Cat. p. 55) : 

Kuryam asld rishlnum cha Jcinehid hmhmana-sattamah | Meru-priali- 
tjtam samusadya iais iadd ‘‘ ’.sjfr ’’ Hi mantrifam | Yo no 'tra mpia^ 
rdtrem nCajachhed dvija-sattamah | sa kuryud brahma-badhyum rai 
smmyo nah p rah rfti tali | Taias ie sa-yanuh sarro Vaisampdyana-varji- 
tdh I Prayayah aapiardfrena yafra sandhih Ijito ^hharett 1 Jirdhmanu- 
num in rachannd bralima-badhymn chahlra mh | S'ishydn atha samunlya 
sa Vaimmpdyano ^bravlt | ‘‘ Pralima’badhytnli charadhvam vai mat-lcrite 
dvijah-sattamuh \ mrve yuyam samuyamya bruta me fad-hitam rachah ” | 
Yujnavall'yah uidcdta | Aliam era charishydmi tishthantu miinayas tv ime | 
hdlaiii choithapayishyami iapam svena hhlvitah | Evam iiHas tatah krnd- 
dho Ydjnavalkyam athuhravU | urdcha ^'yat tvayd 'dhltam sarvam praty- 
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arpayasva me | Evam uhiah sarfipdni yajumshi pradadau guroh | ru~ 
dhirena ia^m ^ktuni'chharditva hrahna-vitlamah \ Tatah sa dhydnam 
dsthdya suryam aradhayad dvijah [ mnja Iralima yad ucJichlminam 
Jcham gatvd pratitishthati^^ | Taio ydni gatCivy *urddliafa yajurtishy 
nditya-tmndalam ^ Tdni tasmai dadau tmhtah shryo vai Brdhnardtaye | 
Asva-rdpas cha mdrttando Ydjnavalkydya dhhnate | YajUmshy adJuyatc 
ydni hrdhmandh yena Jcmachif {yani hlnichit ?) ( akva-rupdni {j-rvpena ?) 
dattdni tatas ie Vdjino'hliavan^ 1 hrahma-hatyd tu yals chlrnd charandt 
chamhlh smritdh \ Viiis(im 2 )dyana-sishjds to charahlh mmuddhritdh | 

“ The rishis having ii certain occasion, met on the summit of Mount 
Mcru, when, aflet consultation, they resolved and agreed together that 
any one of their number who should fail to attend there for seven 
nights should bcjcome involved in the guilt of brahmanicide. They all in 
consequence resorted to the appointed place for seven nights along with 
tlieir attendants. Vaisampayana alone was absi‘ut, and he, according to 
the word of the Brrdiiuans, committed brahmanicide. lie then as- 
sembled his disciples, and desired them to perform, on his behalf, an 
expiation for his offence, and to meet and tell him what was salutary 
for the purpose. Yajnavalkj’a then said, ‘ I myself will perform the 
])enan(*,e ; lot all these munis refrain : insf)ircd by my own austere- 
fervour 1 shall J’aisc up the boy (wliom thou hast slain).’ Incensed at 
this speech of Yajuavalkya [Vaisampayana] s;^d to him, ‘Ttestoro all 
that thou hast learned (from me).’ Thus addressed, the sage, deeply 
versed in sacred lor(', vomited forth the identical Yajush texts stained 
with blood, and delivered them to his teacher. Plungcid in meditation, 
the Brfdiman (Yajuavalkya) then adored the sun, saying, * Sun, every 
sacred text which disappears [from the earth] goes to the* sky, and 
there abides.’ The sun, gratified, and [appearing] in the form of a 
horse, bestowed on Yajuavalkya, son of Brahmarata, all the Yajusli 
texts which had ascended to the solar region. As all the Yajush texts 
which these Brahmans study were given by him in the form of a horse, 
they in consequence became Viijins. And the disciples of Vaisam- 
payana, by whom the expiatory rite was accomplished, were called 
Charakasy from its accomplishment {charana)^' 

I ara indebted to Dr. Hull for cominimicating to me tlic various readings of this 
verse in the India Office Library MSS., but some j)arts of it seem to be eo?rupt. 

57 In a note to p. 461 {4to. cd.) of his Translation of the Vishnu Puruna, Prof. Wilson 
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It is sufficiently evident from the preceding legend that thjO adherents 
of the two diflPerent divisions of the Yajurvcda (the Taittirlya or black, 
and the Vajasancyi or white), must in ancient times have regarded each 
other with feelings of the greatest hostility — feelings^ akin to those with 
which tlie followers of the rival deities, Vishnu and S'iva, look upon 
each other in modern days. (3n this subject I translate a passage from 
Professor Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 84 : 

“Whilst the thcologicans of the Hich are called Bahvrichas, and 
those of the Saman Chliandogas, the old name for the divines of the 
Yajush is Adhvaryu : and these ancient appellations^ are to be found in 
the Sanhita of the Dlaok Yajush (the Taittirlya^ and in the Brahmaija 
of the White Yajush (the S'atapatha Brahmaija). The latter work ap- 
jdies the term Adlivaryus to its^wn adherents, whilst their opponents 
arc denominated Charak adlivaryus, and are the objects of censure. This 
hostility is also exhibited in a passage of the Sanhita of the White 
Yajush, where the Cdiarakacharya, as one of the human sacrifices to be 
offered at the Purushamedha, is devoted to Buslikrita or Sin.” 

In his Indische Studicn (iii. 454) Professor Weber specifies the fol- 
lowing passages in the S'atapatha Brjlhinana as those in which the Uha- 
rakas, or Charakadhvaryus are censured, viz. iii. 8, 2, 24; iv. 1, 2, 10; 
iv. 2, 3, 15 ; iv. 2, 4, J ; vi. 2, 2, 1, 10; viii. 1, 3, 7 ; viii. 7, 1, 14, 21. 
Of these I quote one specimen (iv. 1, 2, 10) • 

mcnlioiis the following legend illustrathe of the effects c*f this schism. “ The Vfivu 
and Miitsya relate, rather ohrtcurely, a dispute between Jaiiamejaya and Vais'ampuyana, 
in conseqm'iice t)f the f<»rmer’h patronage of the Bnllimans of the Viijasanoyi braiicli 
of the Y‘j>jur-V(;da, in oppohition tiie latter, who was the author of the Black or 
original Yajush. Jaininiejaya twice performed the Asvaniedha according to the Vaja- 
, saiK'vi ritual, and established the Trihar^i, or use i>f eertain texts by Asmaka and 
others, by the Brahmans of Anga, and by those of the middle country. lie perished^ 
however, in consequenee, being eursed by Vaihampayana. Befi>rc their disagreement, 
Vais'ani])ayana related the Mahrddiarata to Janamejaya.” 

Yajasaiieyi Sanhita, x\x. 18 (p. 84G of Weber’s cd.) : DuMritaya charaJen- 
clmryyam | {charakTimtTn yunim — Scholiast). Prof. Miiller als?) says (Anc. Sansk. 
Tiit. p. 350), “This name Charaka is used in one of the Khilas (the passage just 
quoted) of the Vajasmieyi Sanhita as a terra of reproach. In the 30tli Adhyaya a 
list of people is given xvho are to be sacrificed at the Purushamedha, and among them 
we find the Charakacharya as the projaT vietim to he offered to Dushkfita or Sin. 
This passage, together xvith similar hostile cxiiressions in the S'atapatha Bi-rdiniana, 
wore evidently dictated by a feeling of animosity against the ancient schools of the 
Adhvaryus, whose sacred texts we possess in the TaittirTya-veda, and from whom 
Yajnavalkya seceded in order to become himself the founder of the new Charanas of 
the Viijasnneyiiis.” 
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Tdh u ha Charakd^ ndnd eva mantrdhhydia juhvati **prdnoddnau vai 
any a etau | ndnd-vtryau prdnoddnau kurmah^^ Hi vadanta^ | Tadu tathd 
na kurydt | mohayanti ha te yajamdnasya pranodunaU | api id vai enam 
tushnlm juhuydt | ' 

“ These the Ch'arakas offer respectively with two mantras, saying 
thus: ‘These are his two breathings,’ 'and ‘we thus make these two 
breathings endowed with their respective powers.’ Hut let no one 
adopt this procedure, for they confound the breathings of the wor- 
shipper. Wherefore let this libation be offered in silence.” 

Hut these scctai^an jealousies were not confined to the different 
schools of the Yajur-veda ; the adherents of the Atharva-veda seem to 
have evinced a similar spirit of hostility towards the followers of the 
other Yedas. On this subject Profes^r Weber remarks as follows in 
his Indische Studien, i. 296 : “ A gooa deal of animosity is generally 
displayed in most of the writings connected with the Atharvan towards 
the other three Vedas ; but the strongest expression is given to this 
feeling in the first of the AtharvaParisishtas (Chambers Coll. No. 112).” 

He then proceeds to quote the following passage from that work : 

Bahvricho hanti vai rasher am adhvanjur itdsayei siitdn | ChJiandogo 
dhanam ndkayet tamiad Atharvano giiruh 1 Ajndnud vd pramudud vd 
yasya sydd hahvricho guruh | desa-rd8h^ra’puri^)idfya-7iusa8 ta8ya na 
8amsayah | yadi vd ^ dhvaryavam rdjd niyunalcli purohitam | sastre^ia 
hadhyate kshipram parikshmdrtha-vdhanah | yathaiva pa^igur adhvdnam 
apakshl chanda-bhojanam {chdnda-jo nahhah?y'^ | evam chhandoga-gurunu 
rdjd rriddhim na gachhati | purodhd jalado yasya 7naudo vd sydl katha^i- 
cha7ia I abddd dasabhyo mdsebhyo rdshtra-bhratliSaiti na gavhhati | 

“A Bahvricha (Hig-veda priest) will destroy a kingdom; an Adh- ■ 
varyu (Yajur-veda priest) will destroy offspring; and a Chhandoga 
(Siima-veda priest) will destroy wealth ; — hence an Atharvana priest 
is the [proper] spiritual adviser. (The king) who, through ignorance or 
mistake^ takes a Bahvricha priest for his guide will, without doubt, lose 
his country, kingdom, cities, and ministers. Or if it king appoints an 
Adhvaryu priest to be his domestic chaplain, he forfeits his wealth and 
his chariots, and is speedily slain by the sword. As a lame man makes 
no progress on a road, and an egg-bom creature which is without wings 

For the ingenious conjectural emendation in brackets, I am indebted to Professor 
Aufrecht. 1 adopt it in my translation. 
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cannot Boar into the sky, so no king prospers who has a Chhandoga for 
his teacher. He who has a Jalada or a Mauda for his priest, loses his 
kingdom after a year or ten months.*' 

“Thus,** continues Professor Weber, “the author* of the Parii^ishta 
attacks the adherents of certain S'akhas of the Atbarva-veda itself, for 
such are the Jaladas and the Maudas, and admits only a Bhargava, a 
Paippalada, or a S'aunaka to be a properly qualified teacher. He further 
declares that the Atharva-veda is intended only for the highest order of 
priest, the brahman, not for the three other inferior sorts." 

The following passage is then quoted : • 

Atka/rva srijats ghoram adhhutam kamayet tathi | atJiarvd rakshate 
yajnam yajnaaya patir Angirdh | Divydntariksha-hhaumdndm utpdtdndm 
anehadhu | mmayiid hrahma-vedg-jnm tusmdd dahahinato Bhriguh | 
Brahma samayed nddhvaryur na chhandogo na hahvrichah | rakshdmai 
rakahati hrahnd hrahmd taamad at1iarva~vit | 

“The Aiharva priest creates horrors, and he also allays alarming 
occurrences ; he protects the sacrifice, of which Angiras is the lord. 
Ho who is skilled in the Brahma-veda (the Atharva) can allay manifold 
portents, celestial, aerial, and tcrrestiul; wherefore the Bhrigu [is to 
be placed] on the right hand. It is the brahman, and not the adh- 
varyu, the chhandoga, pr the bahvricha, who can allay [})ortents] ; the 
brahman wards off Hakshases, wherefore the brahman is ho who knows 
the Atharvan." 

I subjoin another extract from Professor Weber’s Indische Studien, 
i. ff., whicli illustrates the relation of the Siima-veda to the Kig- 
voda,®” as well as the mutual hostility of the different schools : “To 
^mderstand the relation of the Sama-veda to the Ilig-veda, we have 
only to form to ourselves a clear and distinct idea of the manner in 
w'hich these hymns in general arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by those tribes whicli emigrated onward, and^ how they were 
by them regarded as sacred, whilst in their original home, they were 
either — as living ift the immediate consciousness of the people — sub- 
jected to modifications corresponding to the lapse of time, or made way 
for new hymns by which they were pushed aside, and so became for- 
gotten. , It is a foreign country which first surrounds familiar tilings 
with a sacred charm ; emigrants continue to occupy their ancient men- 
See the Second Volume of this work, pp. 202 f. 
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tal position, preserving what is old with painful exactness, while at 
home life opens out for itself new paths. New emigrants follow those 
who had first left their home, and unite with those who arc already 
settlers in a new country. And now the old and the new hymns and 
usages are fused into one mass, and are faithfully, hut uncnticully, 
learned and imbibed by travelling phpils from different masters; — 
several stories in the Bribad Aranyaka arc especially instructive on 
this point, sec Ind. Stud. p. 8t‘5 ; — so that a varied intemixture arises. 
Others again, more learned, then strive to introduce arrangement, to 
bring together what is homogeneous, to separate what is distinct ; and 
in this way theological intolerance springs up; without which the 
rigid formation of a text or a canon is impossible. The influence of 
courts on this process is not to be overlooked ; as, for example, in the 
case of .Tanaka, King of Yideha, who in Yfijiiavalkya had found his 
Homer. Anything approaching to a clear insight into tlic reciprocal 
relations of the different schools will in vain be sought either from the 
Puranas or the Charanavyuha, and can only be attained by comparing 
the teachers named in the different Brrdimanas and Sutras, partly with 
each other and partly with the text of Paijini and the gana[)rit]ia and 
(jommentary connected therewith (for the correction of‘ which a thorough 
examination of Patanjali would offer the only J'ufficient guarantee). 
Por the rest, the relation between the S.Y. and the H.Y. is in a certain 
degree analogous to that between the White and the Black Yajiish ; 
and, as in the Bnllimana of the former (the S'atapatha Biahniaija), we 
often find those teachers who are the representatives of tlie Itdter, men- 
tioned with contempt, it cannot surprise us, if in the Brahmaija of the 
Sama-veda, the Pain gins and KaushTtakins arc similarly treated.’’ 

It is sufficiently manifest from the preceding passages of the Puranas 
concerning the division and different Sakhas of the Yedas, that the 
traditions which -they embody contain no information in regard to the 
composition of the h 5 ’mn 8 , and nothing tangible or authentic regarding 
the manner in which they were preserved, collected, ur arranged. In fact, 
I have not adduced these passages for the purpose of elucidating those 
points, but to show the legendary character of the narratives, and their 
discrepancies in matters of detail. For an account of the Sakl\as of the 
Vedas, the ancient schools of the Bnihmans, and other matters of a 
similar nature, I must refer to the excellent work of Professor !M iiller, 
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the “History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,** pp. 119-132 and 364- 
388 and elsewhere. 


Sect. VII. — Reasonings of the Commentators on thc^ Vedasy in support 
of the authority of the Vedas. 

I proceed now to adduce some extracts from the works of the more 
systematic authors who have tr(‘atcd of the ori«^n and authority of the 
Vedas, I mean tlie commentators on these books themselves, and the 
authors and expositors of the aj)horisin3 of severtfl. of the schools of 
Hindu philosophy.**’* 'Whatever we may think of the premises from 
which these writers set out, or of the conclusions at which they arrive, 

Altli(»up:li the authors of thr diflfmait schools of Iliiidu philosophy (as we shall 
see) expressly (iofiiid (on j^nuinds which vary accord in to the priuciples of the several 
systems) the authority of the Vedas, they do not consider themselvt>s as at all hound to 
assort that the dill’crent peutions of thot.e worts are all of eipial value, nor dt» they 
treat their saci cd .scri 2 )tures as the excliiMve Nourees out of which their own thoolopry 
or [fliihLsophy arc to be evolved. On the relation of Indian thinkers generally to the 
Vedas, I quote .s<Miii' remarks^from an article of my own in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 18G2, pp. 310 f. • “ It i*- evident from some of the hymns of the 
Veda (see Muller's Ili>t. of Ane. Saii'^k. Lit. p. 550 tf.) that theologrieal ^pi eulation has 

heen practised in India from a very early [leiiod \s, tluacfore, the religious 

or mythological .systems (Tl' India laraine develoj)ed, it was to he expected that they 
should exhibit numerous \ariation.s sininuing out of die particular genius of ditfereiit 
WTiters; siiid more espeeially that, whenever the .speculative element ]• edoniinatcil in 
any author, he should give utterjinee to ideas on the origin of the worhl, and the 
nature and action of the Deity or deities, more or less opposed to those commoiily 
rceeiv(‘d. In the stage here supjie.sed, a fixed and authoritative system of belief or 
institutions had not yet heen I’onstrueted, hut was only in piocess of construction, and 
thendbre considerable liberty of iinlividual thought, expression, and action would be 
allowed ; as is, indeed, also shown by the existence of ditlerent schools of Brahman.s, 
not merely attached to one or other of the particular Vedas, but even restricting their 
allegiance to some partii'ulnr recension of one of the Vedas. Even after the Brahmanieal 
system had been more firmly established, and its details more minutely jirescribed, it 
is clear that the same .strietness wa** not extended to speculation„bnt that if a Rrahnuin 
was only an observer of the established ceremonial, and an a.ssertor of tly* ])rivileges 
of his ow’ii order, he <night entertain and even jirofesis almost any pliilosojdiical opinion 
which ho pleased (Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. i, 379; Muller, Ane. Saiisk. Lit. 79). In 
this way the tradition of free thought w’as preserved, and speculative principles of 
every character continued to be maintained and taught without hindrance or scandal 
Meanwhile the authority of the Vedas had eoiiie to he generally regarded ns par.i- 
raount*and divine, hut so long as this authority was nominally acknowledged, inde- 
pendent thiiikci’P were permitted to propound a variety of speculative principles, at 
variance with their general tenor, though perhaps not inconsistent with some isolated 
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we cannot fail to be struck with the contrast which their speculations 
exhibit to the loose and mystical ideas of the Puranas and TJpanishads, 
or to admire the acuteness of their reasoning, the logical precision with 
which their arguments are presented, and the occasional liveliness and 
ingenuity of their illustrations. 

I. — The first passage which I shall adduce is from Sayana’s intro- 
duction to his commentary on the Hig-veda, the Vedarthaprakasa, 
pp. 3 if. (Sayana, as we have seen in the Second Volume of this work, 
p. 172, lived in the 14th century, a.d.) : 

Nairn Vedah evadavad nusti \ kutas tad-avuntara-viseshah rigvedah | 
Tathu hi I Jeo ^yam redo ndma | na hi tatra lakshanam pratminam vd 'sti | 
nacha tad-uhhaya-vyatirekena kinchid radu prasidhyati | Lakshana-pra- 
mdndhhydm hi vastu-siddhir iti nyuya-viddm maiam | Pratyakshdnu- 
mundgameshu pramdna-visesheshv antimo Vedah iti ialJakfihanam^' iiichet | 
na I Manv-ddi-smritishv ativyupteh | Samaya-halcna samyak parokfihd- 
nuhhava-sddhanam ity etaaya dgama-lakahana^ya tdsv a pi sadhhdvut | 
apauruaheyati'e aati iti riseahamid adoshaV^ iiichet \ na ] Vedaeyupi 
parameivara-nirmitatvena paurmh^yatvdt | “ S'anra-dhdri’jiva-nirmitat- 
vdhhdvdd apaiiruaheyaivam^^ iiichet | [wei] | t^ahasra-sirshd punishah'^ 
ityddi-^rutihhir isvaraeydpi sarlritvdt | Karma~phala-rupa-hrlra- 
dhdri-jiva-nirmiiatvuhhdva-mutrcna apanrusheyafram virakshitam ” iti 
(diet I na | Jiva-viseahair Agni- Vdyv-Adityair veddndm utpdditaivdt | 
Rigvedah eva Agner ajdyaia Yajurvedo Vdyoh Sdmavedah Adityad*' iti 
sruter ihmrasya agny - ddi - prerakatvena nirmdtrilvam drashtavyam | 
mantra-hrdhmandtmakah §abda~rdsir vedaV^ Hi diet | na | Idriso 
mantrah | idrikam hrdhmamm ity anayor adydpi anirnliatvdt | Tasmdd 
ndsti kinchid vedaaya lakshanam | Kdpi tat-sadhhdre pramdnam pasyd- 
mah I “ ^ Rigvedam hhagavo ^dhyemi Yajurvedaiii Sdmavedam Atharvanam 
chaturthand ityddi vakyam pramdnand^ iti diet \ na | tasydpi vdkyasya 
veddntahpdtitvena dtmdsrayatva -prasangdt \ Na khalii nipuno 'pi sva- 
skandham drodhuiii prahhaved iti \ “ ‘ Vedah eva dvijdtmdm nihkreyasa- 
karah parah ' iti ddi smriti-vdkyam pramdnam ” iti diet | na | tasydpy 
uktorkruti’mulatvena nirdkritatvdP j pratyakshddikam sankitum apy ayo- 

portions of their contents. It was only when the authority of the sacred books was 
not merely tacitly set aside or undermined, but openly discarded and denied, and the 
institutions founded on them were abandoned and assailed by the Buddhists, that the 
orthodox party took the alarm.” 
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gyam | Veda-vishayd hka-prasiddhth sdrvajanJnd 'pi nilam ndbhah ” 
iiyadi^vad hhrdntd \ Tasmul lakahana-pramdna-rahitasya veiasya Bad- 
hhdvo na angikarttum kakyaie Hi purva-pahahah | 

Atrauchyate | mantrorhrdhmandtmakam tuvad adiJtahtafa»lahahanam \ 
ata eva Apaatamho yajna-parihhdahdydm evuha mdntra-hrdhmanayor 
mda-numadheyam " iti J tayoa rupam upariahthdd nirneahyate | apau- 
ruaheya-vdkyatvam iti idam api yadrisam aamuhhir vivakahitaffi tudrisam 
uttaratra apaahtihhaviahyati | pramdnuny api yathoktdni sruti-amriti- 
loka-praaiddhi-rupCini veda-aadhhave draahtavydni | Yatkd ghata-patddi- 
d/ravyandm ava-prakdkatvuhhuve 'pi aurya-chandrudinadt ^va-prakdsatvam 
aviriidhatn tathd manually ddlnam ava-akandhdrohdaamhhave 'py akunfliita- 
sakter vedaaya itara-caatu-pratipddakatva-vat ava-pratipddakatvam apy 
aatu I Ata eva aampradaya-vido ' kun^hitdm sakiim vedaaya darsayanti 
chodand la lihdtam hlumahyantam aukahnam vyavahitam viprakrishtam 
ity evanjdtlyam artham kaknoty avagamayitum " iti | Tathd sati veda- 
muldydh amritea tad-uhhaya-muld ydh loka-praaiddhes clia prumdnyam 
durvdram \ Tasmdil lakahana-pramdm-aiddho vedo na^kcndpi chdrvdkddmd 
'podium sakyate iti athitam | 

JN^anv aatu ndma Veddkhyah kaschit paddrthah ) tathdpi ndaau ryd- 
kliydinam arhati apramdnatvena anupayuktatvdt | Na hi Vedah pramdnaiii 
tal-lakalianaaya tatra duhaampndatvdt | tathd hi aamyag anuhhava-ad^ 
dhanaih pramdnam" iti kechil lakahanam dhnh | apare tn anadhigatdr- 
tlia-yantri pramdnam" ity dchakahate | 7ia chaitad uhhayam v de aamhha- 
vati I inantra-hrdhmandtmako hi vedah | tatra mantrdhkechidahodhakdh\ 
amyak ad te Indra riahtir" (ll.V. i. 169, 3) ity eko mantrali ] ‘‘la- 
drikmin dhdyi tarn apaayayd ridad" (ll.V. v. 44, 8) ity any ah | ^^S'rinyd 
Ha jarlharl turpharHu" (ll.V. x. 106, 6) ity apa rah | ^^Apdnta-manyua 
tripalorprahhannd " (ll.V. x. 89, 5) ity-ddayah uddhurydh | na hy tiair 
mantraih kakchid apy artho ' vahiidhyaie | eteahv anuhhavo eva yadd ndati 
tadd tat-aamyaktvam tadiya-addhamtvam cha durdpetam | Adhah avid 
uaid" (R.V. X. 129, 5) iti mantraaya hodhakatvc 'pi “ athdmr vd puruaho 
vd" ityddi-vdkya’^cat aandigdhurtha-hodhakatvdd ndati prdmdnyam | 
“ Oahadhe trdyaava enam" (Taitt. Sanb. i. 2, 1, 1) iti mantro darhha- 
viahayah | ^^Svadhite md enam himalr " (Taitt. Sanb. i. 2, 1, 1) iti kahura- 
viahayal^ | ^^Srinota grdvdnah " iti pdahdna-viahayah j Eteahv achetand- 
ndm darhha~k8hura-pdahdnd7idm chetana-vat samhodhanam kruyate | into 
“ dvau clmidramaadv " iti vdkya-vad vipariturtha-hodhakatvdd aprdmdti- 
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yam | ^^Ehah eva Rudro na dvitlyo 'vaimthe | “ sahasrani sahasraSo ye 
Rudrah adhi hhumyum^^^'^ ify anayos tu manirayor ydvajjivam aham 
maunV^ ity vdhya^vad vyaghUa-hodhaJcatvad aprdmunyam | Ayah un~ 
dantu^^ (Tiutt. Saaih. i. 2, 1, \) iti mantro yajamdnasya kshaura-Mle 
jalena ^irahh kledanam hn'de | ^^S’ulJuke strah droha sohhayantt mukham 
mama^^ Hi mantro vh'dha-kule mangaldcflarandriham pushya-ninniidydh 
suhhikdydh vara-hadlivoh sirasy arasihdnam hrTite \ tayos cha manirayor 
loka-2)ra8uldhdrthd)(Hvdditvdd anadhigatdrtha-gantritvadi nddi | ta^mad 
manira-hlidgo na yramdnam \ 

Atra nchja^ \^^^Amyag'^-ddi -mantrdndm artlio Ydfikena nirulita- 
grantlie 'valodhitah | iat-jmrickaya-rahiidndm. anavahodho na mantrdndm 
dosham draliati \ Ata eva> atra loka-nydyam mldharanli “ na edia sihdnor 
aparddho y ad mam and/io na pasy at i \ purmhdparddho mmhhavati'^ iti [ 

Adhah si'id difnV’' iti mantras cha na sandcha-prahodhannya prarrittah 
kimtarhi jagat-kdranasya para-rastnno HiganihJuratram nisrltctnm era 
prarrittah | tad-artham era hi gurn-sdstra-fiampraddya-rahitair dnrho- 
dhyatvam “ adhah svul ” ity anayd vacho^hhangyd npanyasyafi | Sa era 
ahhiprdyah uparitaneshu ko addhd veda^^ (11. Y. x. 129, 6) ity ddi- 
mantredui sj^aslftllriiah | “ Oshadhy^^-adi mantrcshr api chctandh era 
tat-idd-alhirndnl-dc raids tma tena ndmnd samhodhyantc | ids cha dcratdh 
Ihagaratd. Rddardyancna ahhimdni-ryapadesas tpi'^ iti svtrc sutriidh 1 
Ekasydin Rudrasya sra-mahimnd sahasra-mil rtti-srllcdrdd ndsti 
parani rydghdtah | Jalddi-drarycna sirahAcledandder loka-siddhatrc 
tad-ahhimnni-deratdnugrahasya aprasiddhalvdt tad-rishayatrma ajndtdr- 
tha-juupahitram | tato lakshana-sadhhdcdd asli niantra-hhdgasya pra- 
mdnyani \ 

“ But, some will say, there is no such thing as a Veda ; how, tlien, 
can there he a Rig-veda, forming a particular part of it r For what is 
thisYeda? It has no characteristic sign or evidence; and without 
these two conditions, nothing can bo proved to exist. For logicians 
hold that ‘ a thing is established by characteristic signs and by proof.’ 
If you answer that ‘ of the three kinds of proof, pci’ception, inference, 
and scripture, the Yeda is the last, and that this is its sign then tho 
objectors rejoin that this is not true, for this sign extends too far, and 
includes also Manu’s and the other Smritis ; since there exists in them 

®® The Viijasaneyi Saiihita, xvi. 53, has, asankhyatd mhammi ye Rudrah adhi 
hhumydm | 
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also this characteristic of Scripture, viz. that in virtue of coyimon con- 
sent it is a perfect instrument for the discovery of what is invisible.’ 
If you proceed, * the Yeda is faultless, in consequence of its charac- 
teristic that it has no person (^purmha) for its author;’®^ they again 
reply? ‘ ^et so ; for as the Veda likewise was formed by Paramesvara 
(God), it had a person (/ywrwsZ/rt) for its author.’ If you rejoin, ‘ It had 
no person {imrmlut) for its author, for it was not made by any embodied 
living being ; ’ [they refuse to admit this] on the ground that, accord- 
ing to such Yedic texts as ‘Purusha has a thousand heads,’ it is clear 
that Fsvara (God) also has a body. Tf you urge that upanruisheyalva 
(Hho liaving had no personal author’) means that it was not composed 
by a living being endowed with a body which was the result of works j 
— the opponent denies this also, inasmuch as the Yedas were created 
by particular living beings — Agni (lire), Yilyu (wind), and Aditya (the 
suu) ; for from the text ‘the Itig-veda sprang from Agni, the Yajur- 
veda from Tayu, and the Sama-veda from Sfirva,’ etc., it will be seen 
that is vara was the maker, by inciting Agiii and the others. If you 
ftext sa}’ that the Yeda is a collection of words in the form of Mantras 
and^Prfdimaijas, the ol)je(‘tors rejoin, ‘ Xot so, for it has never yet been 
defined that a Mantra isSo and so, and a Prfihmaija so and so.’ There 
exists, therefore, no characteristic mark of a Veda. Xor do we sec any 
proof that a AVda exists. It' you say that the text, ‘I peruse, reverend 
sir, the Kig-veda, the A"ajur-veda, the Sama-veda, and the Atharvana 
as tlio fourth,’ is a ])roof, tlie antagonist answers, ‘ Ao, for \s that text 
is jiart of the Veda, the latter would be open to the objection of depending 
upon itself ;• for no one, be lie ever so clever, can mount upon his own 
shoulders.’ If you again urge that such texts of the Smriti as this, 
‘It is the Yeda alone which is the source of blessedness to twice-born 
men, and transcendent,’ are proofs, tlui objector rejoins,’ ‘ Xot so ; since 
these too must be rejected, as being founded on the same A^eda.’ The 

Or, the moaning of this may he, “ If you urge that, as thoiVoda has no personal 
author, there is — in eonsecpieiiee of this peculiar characteristic — no iiaw (in the pro- 
posed definition), clft*' 

I have translated this, as if it there had been (which there is not) a negative 
particle va in the printed text, after the itt chvt^ as this seems to me to he necessary 
to the sense. I understand from Prof. M idler that the negative partielo i> found in 
some cjf the MSS. [I am, however, infonned by Prof. Goldsliickcr that na is often 
omitted, though understood, after iti chet.'] 
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evidence of the senses and other ordinary sources of knowledge ought 
not even to be doubted.®® And common report in reference to the 
Veda, though universal, is erroneous, like such phrases as ‘ the blue 
sky,* etc. Wherefore, as the Veda is destitute of characteristic sign 
and proof, its exis^nce cannot be admitted. Such is the first side of 
the question. 

** To this we reply : The definition of the Veda, as a work composed 
of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjectionable. Hence Apastamba says 
in the Yajnaparibhasha, ' the name of Mantra and Brahmana is Veda.’ 
The nature of these two things will be settled hereafter.®® The sense 
we attach to the expression ' consisting of sentences which had no per- 
sonal author ’ will also be declared further on. Let the proofs which have 
been specified of the existence of the Veda, viz. the Veda (itself), the 
Smriti, and common notoriety, be duly weighed. Although jars, cloth, 
and other such [dark] objects have no inherent property of making them- 
selves visible, it is no absurdity to speak of the sun, moon, and other 
luminous bodies, as shining by their own light. Just in the same way, 
though it is impossible for men or any other beings to mount on their owft 
shoulders, let the Veda through the keenness of its power be held to have 
the power of proving itself, as it has of proving other things.'*' Hence 
traditionists sot forth this penetrating force of the Veda ; thus, ‘ Scrip- 
ture is able to make known the past, the future, the minute, the distant, 
the remote.’ Such being the case, the authority of the Smriti, which 
is based on the Veda, and that of common notoric'ty, which is based on 
both, is irresistible. AN'herefore it fitaiids fast that the Veda, which is 


The drift of this scntcnco does not Fccm to mo dear. From V'hat immediately 
follows it would rather appear that the evidence of the senses may be doubted. Can 
tlie passage ho corrupt 

See the First Volume of this work, pp. 2tr, and the Second Volmno, p. 172. 

The same thing had been said before by S'ankslra Achriryya (who lived at the 
end of the 8th or beginning of the 9th century, a.o. Sec Colebrooke’s :Mis{;. Essays, 
i. 332), in his coimiKutary (Ui the Brahma Sutras, ii. 1, 1 ; Vvdmyn hi nirapeksham 
svarthe pramarnjam raver iva rhpa-viahaye | purusha-varhanahi tn mulantarapektsham 
svdrthe primamjaai vaktri-mriti-ryamhilam cha Hi viprakarMi | “ For the Veda 
has an independent authority in respect of its own sense, as tlic sun has of manifesting 
forms. The words of men on the other hand, liavc, as regards their own sense, an 
authority which is dependent upon another source [the Veda], and which is separated 
[from the authority of the Veda] by the fact of ite author being remembered. .Ucrein 
consists the distinction [between the two kinds of authority].** 
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established by characteristic sign, and by proof, cannot be overturned by 
the ChSrvakas or any other opponents. 

'^Hut let it be admitted that there is a thing called a 'Vk;da. Still, 
the opponents say^ it docs not deserve explanation, being unsuited-for it, 
since it docs not constitute proof. The Veda, they urge, is no proof, as 
it is difficult to show that it has any sign of that character. Now, 
some define proof as the instrument of perfect apprehension; others 
say, it is that which arrives at what was not before ascertained. 
But neither of these definitions can be reasonably applied to the Veda. 
For the Veda consists of Mantra and Brahmana. Of these mantras 
some convey no meaning. Thus one is amyak sd te Indr a riMir^ etc. ; 
another is yadrikmin^ etc.; a third is krinyd iva^ etc. The texts 
dpdntu-manyuh^ etc., and others may be adduced as further examples. 
Now no meaning whatever is to be i)crceived through these mantras ; 
and when they do not even convey an idea at all, much less can they 
convey a perfect idea, or be instruments of apprehension. Even if 
the mantra adhah svid asid npari svid usld^ * was it below or above ? ^ 
(Jl.V. X. 129, 5) convey a meaning, still, like sugh sayings as ‘cither a 
post or a man,’ it conveys a dubious meaning, and so possesses no au- 
thority. The mantra, deliver him, o plant,’ has for its subject grass. 
Another, ‘ do not hurt him, axe,’ has for its subject an axe {kshura). 
A third, ‘ hear, stones,’ has for its subject stones. In these cases, grass, 
an axe, and stones, tHougli insensible objects, are addressed in the Veda 
as if they were intelligent. Hence these passages liavc ? o authority, 
because, like the saying, ‘ two moons,’ their import is absurd. So also 
the two texts, ‘there is one Budra; no second has existed,’ and ‘the 
thousand lludras who are ov()r the earth,’ involving, as they do, a mu- 
tual contradiction (just as if one were to say, ‘ I have been silent all 
my life ’), cannot bo authoritative. The mantra dpah undanfu expresses 
the wetting of the sacrificer’s head with winter at the time of tonsure ; 
while the text ‘ kuhhikv,' etc. (‘ garland, mount on my head and decorate 
my face’) cxj)rcsses the placing of a garland formed of flowers on the 
heads of the bridegroom and bride, by way of blessing, at tllo time of 
marriage. Now, as these two lust texts merely repeat a matter of 

8eo Nirukta, v. 12, and vi. 15, and Rotb's Illustrations. It is not necessary for 
my purpose to inquire whether the charge of iutelligibility brought againj>t these 
dillcrent texts is just or not. 
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common notoriety, they cannot be said to attain to what was not before 
ascei-tained. Wherefore the Mantra portion of the Veda is destitute of 
authority. « 

“To this we reply, the meaning of these texts,.* and the 

others, has been explained by Yaska in the Nirukta.®^ The fact that 
they are not underrtood by persons ignorant of that explanation, docs 
not prove any delect in the mantras. It customary to quote here the 
popular maxim, * it is not the fault of the post that the blind man does 
not see it; the reasonable thing to say is that it is the man’s fault.’ 
The mantra * adhah firidy' etc. (‘was it above or below ?’) (K.V. x. 129, 
5) is not intended to convey doubt, but rather to signify th() extreme 
profundity of the supreme Essence, the cause of the world. With this 
view the author intimates by this turn of expression tlie difficulty which 
persons who are not vcrs(‘d in the deep Serii)turcs have, in compre- 
hending such subjects. The same intention is manifested in the fol- 
lowing mantras ko addliu reda, etc. (11. Y. x. 129, G) (‘who knows? ’ 
etc.) In the texts otsJiadlte, etc. (‘o herb,’ etc.), the deities who pre- 
side over these varioi’s objects are addressed by thesi' several names. 
These deities are referred to by the venerable Badarayan.'i in the ajnio- 
rism alldmuni-vyapadehh. As lludra, though only one, assume s by his 
power a thousand forms, there is no contradiction between the different 
texts which relate to him. And though the moistening, etc., of the 
head hy wiiter, etc., is a matter of common notoriet}^, yet as the good- 
will of the deities who pn^side ovc-r these objects is not generally known, 
the texts in question, by having this for their subject, arc declaratory 
of what is unknown. Hence the Mantra portion of the Veda, being 
shown to have a eliuracteristic mark, is authoritative.” 

Sayana then, in p. 11 of his J’refaee, proceeds to extend his argu- 
ment to the Brahmanas. Th(‘se are divisible into two parts, Precepts 
{vidhi)y and Explanatory remarks {arthavtlda). Prt'eepts again arc either 
{a) incitements to perform some act in which a man has not yet engaged 
{apravriUn-pravai'itanam)y such as arc contained in the ceremonial sec- 
tions {Kahna-kunda ) ; or (Jj) revelations of something previously unknown 
{ajnuta-jmlpanam)y such as are found in the portions wffiich treat of sa- 
cred knowledge or the supreme spirit {Brahma-kdnda). Both these parts 

See the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 18GG, pp. 323, 329, Sy, and 
337. 
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are objected to as unautboritative. The former is said (l)*to enjoin 
things afterwards declared to be improper ; and (2) to prescribe in some 
texts things which are prohibited in others. Thus in the Aitareya, 
Taittirlya, and other Brahmanas, many injunctions given in other 
places are controverted in such phrases as, ‘‘ This or* that must not be 
regarded ; ** This must not be done in that way ** {tat tad na ddrit- 

yam j tat tathu na Mryyam^?^ And again prescriptions arc given which 
are mutually contradictory. Another objection is that no result, such 
as the attainment of paradise, is perceived to follow the celebration of a 
jyotishtoma or other sacrifice ; whilst satisfaction never fails to be ex- 
perienced immediately after eating {jyotishtomudishv •apy anmhthund- 
nantaram eva cha svargddi-phalam na upalahhyate | na hi hhojandnan- 
taraih tripter anupalamhho*sti |). The answer given to the earlier of 
these objections is that the discrepant injunctions and prohibitions are 
Tespectivcly applicable to people belonging to different Sakbas or Vedic 
schools ; just as things forbidden to a man in one state of life {dsrama) 
are permitted to one who is in another. It is thus the difference of per- 
sons which gives rise to the apparent opposition between the precepts 
{tathu jarttiladi-vidhir att%fi nindyamuno ^pi Jcvachit SdJchdntare hhaved Hi 
chet 1 hhavatu ndma 1 prdmdnyam api tach-chhdkhudhydyinam prati hha- 
vishyati | yathd grihasthdsramr nishiddham api parunna-hlmjanam dsra~ 
mdntarefihu prdmdnikam tad-vat | aiiena nydyena sarvattra paraspara- 
viruddhau ridhi-nishedhau purmha-hhedena r?/r7. asthdpanlyau yathd man- 
treshu putha-hhedah |). In the same wav, it is remarked, tha different 
H'akhas adopt different readings in the mantras. As regards the objection 
raised to the authoritativcncss of the revelations of things hitherto un- 
known, which are made in the Brahraa-kaijda, that they are mutually 
'.contradictory — as when the Aitarcyins say, Atmd vai idam ekah eva agre 
dsit^ ** This was in the beginning soul only ; ** whilst the Taittirlyakas 
on the other hand affirm, asad vai idam agre dsif, “ This was in the be- 
ginning non-existent ; — the answer is given that it is determined by a 
particular aphorism (which is quoted)’' that in the latter passage the 
word asat does not hiean absolute vacuity or nothingness, but merely an 

Compare the quotation given above, p. 64, from the S'atapatlia Bruhmana, iv. 
1, 2, 19. 

Braiima Sutra, ii. 1, 7, appears to be intended; but the text of it as given by 
Siiyana does uot correspond with that in the Bibliotheca Indica. 


6 
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undeveloped condition (. . . . iti sutre Taiitirlya-gata-vakyaBya anach- 
chhabdasya na i^nya-'paratvaih kintv avyaktdvasthii-paratvam iti nirnl- 
tam I).’* Sayana accordingly concludes (p. 19 of Lis Preface) that the 
authority of the whole Veda is proved. 

II. — The second passage which I shall quote is from the Vedfirtha- 
praka^a of Madhava Acharyya on the Taittirlya Yajur-veda (p. 1 ff. in 
the Bibliotheca Indica). Madhava was the brother of Sayana,’® and 
flourished in the middle of the 14th century (Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. 
i. 301): 

JSfanu ko Ujam vedo ndma ke vd asya vishaya-prayojana-sambandhadhi- 
kdrinah katkam Vvx tasya prdmdnyam \ na khalv etasmm sarvasminn asati 
vedo vydkhydna-yogyo bhavati | Atra uchyate \ hhta-prOpiy-anhhta-pari- 
hdrayor alaukikam vpdyam yo grantho vedayati sa vedah \ Alaukika-pa- 
dena pratyakshdmimdyie vydvartyete j AniibhuyamdnaBya srak-chandana- 
vamtdder ishta-prdpti-hekitvam ausliadha-Beidder aniehta-parikdra-hetut- 
vam eha pratyaksha-siddham \ Svendnubhavishyarndnafiya purushdntara- 
gatasya cha tathCitvgm anumdna-gamyam | ^*Evam tarhi hhdvi-janma-gator 
mkhadikam anurndna-gamyam^' iti chet | na \ tad-rihshasya anavagamdt | 
iV« khalu Jyotishtomudir iehta^prapti-hetuh kalanja-bhakshana-varjanddir 
aniahta-parihdra-hetur iiy anmm artham veda-vyatirekena anumdna-sahas- 
rendpi tdrkika-Hromanir apy asyuvagantnm saknoti | lasmdd alaukiko- 
pdya-bodhako vedah iti lakshanasya na atirydptam ( ata evokiam | ** Pra^ 
tyakshendnumityd vd yas tupuyo 7ia budhyale \ Etaiii vindanti vedena 
taamad vedasya vedatd iti \ m eva updyo vedasya vishayah | tad-hodhah 
eva prayojanam | tad’bodhurtM cha adhikdri ] tma mha lipakdryyopakd- 
raka-bhdvah eambandhah | nanu evam eati stri-sudra-mhitdh sarve vedd- 
dhtkdrinah syur ‘ uh\am me sydd anishtam md bhdd^ iti dsi&hah sdrvaja- 
nlnatvdt ” | maivam | strl-sudrayoh saty updye bodhdrthitve hetv-antarena 
vedadhikdrasya pratibaddhatvdt | vpanltasya eva adhyayanddhikaram 

Compare W'i/.li this the passages quoted from the S'atapatha and TaittirTya Brah- 
manas in the First Volume of this work, pp. 19 f., 24 f., 27 f., and from the Taitt. Sunh. 
and Brilh. in pp. 52 and 53 ; and see also the texts referred to and commented upon 
in the Journ. of the Roy. As. Soc. for 1864, p. 72, and in the No. for 1865, pp 
345-348. 

Whether either of these two hrothem, who were ministers of state, were the 
actual writers of the works w'hich hear their names, or whether the works were com- 
posed by Pandits patronized hy the two statesmen, and called after the names of their 
patrons, is a point which I need not attempt to decide. 
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hrmat sddram anupanitayoh atri^udrayor vedadhyayanam aniahtor-prap- 
ti‘hetur iti hodhayati | katham tarhi tayos tad-updyuvagamah ^ pur and- 
dihhir iti hrumah | uta evoktam 1 ** stri-sudra-dvijahandhundju irayi na 
§ruti-gochard | Hi Bhdratam dkhydnam munind kripayfi kritam^' (Bhag. 
Pur. i. 4, 25) | iti \ taamud upanltair eva traivarnikair vedasya aam- 
handhah | taUprdmdnyaiii tu lutdhakatcdt svatah eva aiddkam | pauru- 
sheya-vdhyaitt tu hodhakam api sat puruaha-gata-hhrdnti-mulatva-sam- 
hhdvanayd tat-parihdrdya mitla-pramdnam apekshate na tu vcdah | tasya 
nityatvena vaktri - dosha - sankdnudaydt | . . . . Nanu vedo^pi Kdlidu- 
sddi-vdkya-vat pauruslieyah eva Brahma-kdryyaiva-kravandt | ^Wichah 
sdmdni jajnire | chhanddmsi jajnire tasmdd yajus tasmdd ajdyata ” iti 
iruteh | ata eva Bddardyanahii. 1, 3) sustra-yonitvdd^' iti svtretM Brah- 
mano veda-kuranatvani avochat j maivam | sruti-smritihhydm nityatvdva- 
gamdt \ **vdchd Virftpa nifyayd*^ (11. V. viii. 64, 6) iti kruieh \ '‘* anddi- 
nidhand nityd vdg utsrishtd svayamhhuvdi ** iti smrites cJta | Badaru- 
yano 'pi dcvatadhikarane sutraydmdsa {i, 3, 29) ata eva vha nityatvam ” 
iti I tarhi paraspat'a-virodhah " iti ehet | na | nihjatvasya rydvahdri- 
katvdt I srishter itrdhvam samhdrdt vyavahdra-kdlas tasmin ut- 

patti-vindsddarsandt | kdlukdsddayo yathd nifydh evafn vedo'pi ryavahd- 
ra-kdle Kdliddsddi-rdkya-rat punisha-virachitatvuhhdvdd nit yah | ddi- 
srishtau tu kdUikdsddi-vad era Brahmanah sakdsdd vedotpattir urnnu- 
yatc I ato rishaya-hhedad na paraspara-virodhah | Brahmano nirdoshat- 
vena vedasya vaktri-doshdhhdvdt sratas-siddham prdmdn^yaf’ tad-avas- 
tham \ tasmdl laksham-pramdna-sadhhuvdd rishaya-prayojana-samhan- 
dhddhikdri-sadbhuvut prdmdnyasga susthatvdch cha vedo i^ydkhydtavyah 
eva I 

“ Now, some may ask, what is this Veda, or what arc its subject- 
matter, its use, its counection, or the persons who arc competent to 
study it ? and how is it autlioritative ? For, in the absence of all these 
conditions, the Y eda does not deserve to be expounded. I reply : the 
book which makes known {redayati) the supernatural {fit. non-secular) 
means of obtaining; desirable objects, and getting rid of undesirable 
objects, is the Ycda. By the employment of the word ‘‘supernatural,” 
[the ordinary means of information, viz. J pcrcicption and inference,* are 
excluded. By perception it is established that such objects of sense, 
as garlands, sandal-wood, and women are causes of gratilication, and 
that the use of medicines and so forth is the means of getting rid 
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of what is undesirable. And we ascfertain by inference that we shall in 
future e3CJ)erience, and that other men now experience, the same results 
(from these same causes). If it bo asked whether, then, tho happiness, 
etc., of a future Ijirth be not in the same way ascertainable by inference, 
I reply that it in not, because we cannot discover its specific character. 
Not even the most brilliant ornament of the logical school could, by 
a thousand inferences, without the help of the Vedas, discover the 
truths that the jyotishtoma and other sacrifices are the means of at- 
taining happiness, and that abstinence from intoxicating drugs is the 
means of removing what is undesirable. Thus it is not too wide 
a definition of the Veda to say that it is that which indicates super- 
natural expedients. Hence, it has been said, ‘men discover by the 
Veda those expedients which cannot be ascertained by perception or 
inference; and this is the characteristic feature of the Veda.’ These 
expedients, then, form the subject of the Veda; [to teach] the know- 
ledge of them is its use ; the person who seeks that knowledge is 
the competent student ; and the connection of the Veda with such 
a student is that of a benefactor with tho individual who is to be 
benefitted. * 

“ Dut, if such be the case, it may be said that all persons whatever, 
including women and STidras, must be competent students of tho Veda, 
since the aspiration after good and tho depreciation of evil are common 
to the whole of mankind. But it is not so. For though the expedient 
exists, and women and S'udras are desirous to know it, they are de- 
barred by another cause from being competent students of the Veda. 
The scripture {sdHrn) which declares that those persons only who have 
been invested with the sacrificial cord are competent to read the Veda, 
intimates thereby that the same study would be a cause of unhappiness 
to women and S'udras [who are not so invested]. How, then, are these 
two classes of persons to discover the means of future happiness? We 
answer, from*^ the Puranas and other such works. Hence it has been 
said, since the triple Veda may not be heard by women, S'udras, and 
degraded twice-born men, the Mahabharata was, in his benevolence, 

Kalanja^bhakshanam is mentioned in the Commcntiry on the Bhagavata Purana, 
X. 33, 28. In his translation of the Eusumunjali, p. 81, note, Professor Crowell says : 
“ Some hold the Kalaiya to he the flesh of a deer killed hy a poisoned arrow — others 
hemp or bhang, — others a kind of garlic. See Raghunandana’s Ekudas'I tattva.” 
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composed by the Muni/ The Veda, therefore, has only a relation to 
men of the three superior classes who have obtained investituje. 

** Then the authority of the Veda is self-evident, from the fact of its 
communicating knowledge. For though the words of men also com- 
municate knowledge, still, as they must be conceiverf^to participate in 
the fallibility of their authors, they require some primary authority to 
remedy that fallibility. But such is not the case with the Veda; for 
as that had no beginning, it is impossible to suspect any defect in the 
utterer. . . . 

** A doubt may, however, be raised whether the Veda is not, like the 
sentences of Kalidasa and others, derived from a personal being,’® as it 
proclaims itself to have been formed by Brahma, according to the text, 
‘ the Eich and Saman verses, the metres, sprang from him ; from him 
the Yajush was produced ; ’ ” in consequence of which Badarayana, in 
the aphorism’” ‘since he is the source of the i^astra,^ has pronounced 
that Brahma is the cause of the Veda. But this doubt is groundless ; 
for the eternity of the Veda has been declared both by itself, in the 
tcxt„ ‘ with an eternal voice, o Virupa,’ and by the Smriti in the 
verse ‘an eternal voice j without beginning or end, was uttered by 
the Self-existent/ Badarayana, too, in his section on the deities 
(Brahma Sutras, i. 3, 29) lias this aphorism ; ‘ hence also [its] eternity 
[is to be maintained] > If it be objected that these statements of his 
are mutually conflicting, I answer. No. For [in the passages where] 
the word eternity is applied to the Vedas, it is to be unuerstood al^ 
referring to tjxe period of action [or mundane existence]. This period 
is that which commences with the creation, and lasts till the destruc- 
tion of the universe, since, during this interval, no worlds are seen to 

Sec the quotation from the Bhiigavata Puruiia, above, p. 42. 

’* This seems to be the only way to translate paurimheyay as purmsha cannot here 
mean a human being. 

E.V. X. 90, 9, quoted in the First Volume of this work, p. 10 ; and p. 3, above. 

Brahma Sutras, i. 1, 3, p. 7 of Dr. Ballant}Tie*s Aphorisms «f the Vedanta. 

These words arc part of Rig-veda, viii. 64, 6 : Tasmai nunam abhidyuave vnehJi 
Virupa nityaija | vrmhiie chodama Hushtutim | “ Send forth praises to this heaven- 
aspiring and prolific Agni, o Virupa, with an unceasing voice [or hymn]." The word 
nityaya seems to mean nothing more than “ continual," though in the text I have 
rendered it “eternal," as the author’s reasoning requires. Colcbrookc (Misc. Ess. i. 
306), however, translates it by “ perpetual" I shall again quote and illustrate this 
verse further on. 

This line, from the M.Bh. S'antip. 8533, has already been cited above, in p. 16. 
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originate, * or to be destroyed. Just as time and cother (space) are 
eternal, so also is tbe Ycda eternal, because, during the period of 
mundane existence, it has not been composed by any person, as the 
works of K^idasa and others have been.®* Nevertheless, the Veda, like 
time and aether, is*recorded in Scripture to have originated from Brahma 
at the first creation. There is, therefore, no discrepancy between the 
two different acta of paasagea, aa they refer to different pointa. And 
since Brahma is free from defect, the uttercr of the Veda is consequently 
free from defect ; and therefore a self-demonstrated authority resides in 
it. Seeing, therefore, that the Veda possess a characteristic mark, and 
is supported by pFoof, and that it has a subject, a use, a relation, and 
persons competent for its study, and, moreover, that its authority is 
established, it follows that it ought to be interpreted.^* 


Sect. VIII. — Arguments of the MlmCtnsaJcas and Veddntms in support 

of the eternity and authority of the Vedas. 

< 

I shall now proceed to adduce some of the reasonings by which the 
authors of the Purva Mlmfinsa, and Vedanta, aphorisms, and their com- 
mentators, defend the doctrine which, as we have already seen, is held 
by some of the Indian writers, that the Vedas are eternal, as well as 
infallible. 

I. — Purva 3f7ni(l7is(l . — T quote the following texts of the Pfiiwa Ml- 
mansa which relate to this subject from Dr. Ballantyne’s aphorisms of 
the MTmansa, pp. 8 ff.®® 1 do not always follow tlu* words of Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s translations, though 1 have made free use of their substance. 
(Sec also Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. 30G, or p. 195 of Williams and 
Norgato’s ed.) The commentator introduces the subject in the follow- 
ing way : 

Passages affinring both the eternity of the ajther, and its creation, arc given in 
the First Volume of tliis work, pp. 130 and 506. 

The same subject is touched on by Suyana, at p. 20 of the introductory portion 
of his commentary on the Rigveda. The passage will be quoted at the end of the 
next section.** 

Since the 1st edition of this Volume was published, the Sanskrit scholar has 
obtained easy access to a more considerable portion of the Mimunsfi Sutras with 
the commentary of S'abara Svfimin by the appearance of the first, second, anS part of 
third, Adbyuyas in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
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Sabdarthayor utpatty-ananta/ram purmhena halpita-sanJcetatkakorsam- 
handha&ya halpitatvdt purusha-kaJpita-sanihmidha-jnanapekshitvdt sab- 
dasya yatha pratyahha-jnanam suktikddau satyatvam vyabhicharati tatkd 
purmliddhinatvcm mbde ^pi satyatva-vyabhichara-sambhavdt m dimrme 
chodand pramdnam iti piirva-pakshe siddhdntam dha | * 

''Since, subsequently to the production of words and the things 
signified by them, a connection of a conventional character has been 
established between the two by the will of man, and since language 
is dependent upon a knowledge of this conventional connection de- 
termined by man, [it follows that] as perception is liable to error in 
respect of mothcr-of-pcarl and similar objects [by mfetaking them for 
silver, etc.], so words also may be exposed to the risk of conveying unreal 
notions from [their sense] being dependent on human will ; and con- 
sequently that the Vcdic precepts [which are expressed in such words, 
possessing a merely conventional and arbitrary meaning] cannot be au- 
thoritative in matters of duty. Such is an objection which may be 
urged, and in reply to which the author of the aphorisms declares the 
estal^lished doctrine/’ 

Then follows the fifth aphorism of the first chapter of the first book 
of the lyfTmansa : Anipallikas sabdasya'^^'^^ arthena samba7idhas^^^ tas- 
ya^^^ jndnam^^'^ upadeh^^ ’ryaltrekas cha^^ arthe ^ nnpalabdM^^^ pramd- 
nam Jlddardyanasya auapehshatvdt | which may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows: “ The connection of a word with its sense is coeval with the 
origin of both. In consciiuencc of this connection the Wurds of the 
Veda convey ^a knowledge of duty, and impart unerring instruction in 
regard to matters imi)erccptiblc. Such Yedic injunctions constitute the 
proof of duty alleged by Dadarayana, author of the Vedanta Sutras ; 
for this proof is independent of perception and all other evidence.’* 

I subjoin most of the remarks of the scholiast as given by Dr. 
Ballantync, indicating by letters the words of the aphorism to which 
they refer : 

Autpattikah | svdbhdvikah | nityahiti ydvat | ^^A%dpaUika{(y^^msfC) 
means natural, ctdVnal in short.” 

S'abdasya j niiya-reda-gbataka-padasya agnihott'aiii jiikuydt svargor 
kdmaV' iiyddeh | S' abda (word) refers to terms which form part of 
the eternal Veda, such as, ' the man who desires heaven should perform 
the Agnihotra sacrifice.’ ” 
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Sanibandha (connection), ** in the nature of power, i.e. according 
to Dr. Bjgillantyne; depending on the divine will that such and such 
words should convey such and such meanings. 

Atas tmya | dhwrmmya | “ ‘Hence’ is to be supplied before ‘this,’ 
which refers to ‘Jiuty.’ ” 

Jnanam | atra karane lyut \ jnapter yathdrtha-jndnasya Tcaranam | 
“ In the word jndna (knowledge) the affix lyut has the force of ‘ in- 
strument,’ ‘ an instrument of correct knowledge.’ ” 

Upadesah | artha-pratipadanam | “ Instruction, Le, the establish- 
ment of a fact.” 

Avyatirehalj^X myalhichdrl dr iky ate atah | “‘Unerring,’ that 
which is seen not to deviate from the fact.” 

<h) 2^anu vahnimdn Hi kahda-kravandnantaram pratyahshena mlinim 
drishtvd kahde pramdtvarJi grihndti iti loke prasiddheh pratyakshdditaror^ 
pramdna-sdpeJcshatvdi saldasya sa kathayn dharme pramdnam ata aha 
“ anupalahdhe ” iti | anupalahdhe pratyakshddi-pramdnair ajndte Wthe j 
“ Since it is a matter of notoriety that any one who has heard the words 
‘ [the mountain is] fiery ’ uttered, and afterwards sees the fire with his 
own eyes, is [only] then [thoroughly] convinced of the authority of the 
words, it may be asked how words which are thus dependent [for con- 
firmation on] perception and other proofs, can themselves constitute the 
proof of duty ? In reference to this, the word anupalahdhe (‘ in regard 
to matters imperceptible’) is introduced. It signifies * matters which 
cannot be known by perception and other such proofs.’ ” 

2'at I vidhi-ghatita-vakyam dharme pramdnam Bddardyandchdryasya 
sammatam | ayarn dsayah | ^ parrato vahnimdn'* Hi doehacaUpurusha- 
prayuktam vdkyam artham vyahhicharati | atah prdmdnya-nischaye praty- 
akshddikam apekshate | taihd 'gnihotram juhoti iti vdkyam kdla-traye 
*py artham na vyahhicharati | ata itara-nirapeksham dharme pramdnam | 
“ This, Lc, a [Vcdic] sentence consisting of an injunction, is regarded 
by Badarayana .also as proof of duty. The purport is this. The 
sentence, ‘ the mountain is fiery,’ when uttered by a person defective 
[in his organ of vision], may deviate from the reality ; it tlierefore 
requires the evidence of our senses, etc.’ to aid us in determining its 
sufficiency as proof. Whereas the Vedic sentence regarding the per- 
formance of the Agnihotra sacrifice can never deviate from the tl-uth in 
any thne, past, present, or future ; and is therefore a proof of duty, in- 
dependently of any other evidence.” 
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The commentator then proceeds to. observe as follows ; Purva-autre 
sahddrthayoa aamhandho nityah ity uUam \ tach cha ^alda-nityaivadhlnam 
iti tat skddhayishvr ddav, iabdanityatva-vadi-matam purva-palcsham upd- 
dayati | In the preceding aphorism it was declared that the connection 
of words and their meanings [or the things signified bj them] is eternal. 
Desiring now to prove that this [eternity of connection] is dependent 
on the eternity of words [or sound], he begins by setting forth the first 
side of the question, viz. the doctrine of those who maintain that 
sound is not eternal.'’ 

This doctrine is accordingly declared in the six following aphorisms 
[autraa\ which 1 shall quote and paraphrase, without citing, in the 
original, the accompanying comments. These the reader will find in 
Dr. Dallantyne's work. 

Sutra 6 . — Karma eTce tatra dariandt | “ Some, i.e. the followers of 
the Kyaya philosophy, say that sound is a product, because we see that 
it is the result of effort, which it would not bo if it were eternal." 

Sutra 7 . — Aathdndt | ‘‘That it is not eternal^ on account of its 
transitorincss, t»e, because after a moment it ceases to be perceived." 

Sutra 8. — Karat i-sahddt | “ Because, we employ in reference to it 
the expression ‘making,’ i,e, we speak of ‘ making ’ a sound.’’ 

Sutra 9 . — Saitvdnlare yaugapadyat \ “ Because it is perceived by 
different persons at onbe, and is consequently in immediate contact with 
the organs of sense of those both far and near, which it could not be if 
it were one and eternal.’’ 

Sutra \Q.-rPral'riti-vikrityos cha 1 “Because sounds have both an 
original and a modified form ; as e.g. in the case of dadhi aira^ which 
is changed into dadhy atra^ the original letter % being altered into y by 
che rules of permutation. Now, no substance which undergoes a 
change is eternal.’’ 

Sutra 11. — VriddhU cha kartri-bhumnd hya | “Because sound is 
augmented by the number of those who make it. Consequently the 
opinion of the Mimansakas, who say that sound is merely maftifested, 
and not created, by human effort, is wrong, since even a thousand 
manifesters do not increase the object which they manifest, as a jar is 
not made larger by a thousand lamps.” 

The^ objections against the Mlmansaka theory that sound is mani- 
fested, and not created, by- those who utter it, are answered in the 
following Sutras : 
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Sutra 12. — Samafk tu tatra darkanam | ‘‘But, according to both 
schools, viz. that which holds sound to be created, and that which 
regards it as merely manifested, the perception of it is alike momen- 
tary. But of these two views, the theory of manifestation is shown in 
the next aphorism to be the correct one.’* 

Sutra 13. — Satah param adarsanam rishaydnugamut | “The non- 
perception at any particular time, of sound, which, in rc'ality, perpe- 
tually exists, arises from the fact that the uttercr of sound has not come 
into contact with his object, «>. sound. Sound is eternal, because we 
recognise the letter for instance, to bo the same sound which we have 
always heard, and because it is the simplest method of accounting for 
the phenomenon to suppose that it is the same. The still atmosphere 
which interferes with the perception of sound, is removed by the con- 
junctions and disjunctions of air issuing from a speaker’s mouth, and 
thus sound (which always exists, though unperceived) becomes per- 
ceptible.®^ This is the reply to the objection of its ‘ transitoriness * 
(Sutra 7).’* 

An answer to Sutra 8 is given in « 

Sutra 14. — Prayogasya param | “The word ‘making* sounds, 
merely means employing or uttering them.** 

The objection made in Sutra 9 is answered in 
Sutra 15. — Aditya-rad yaugapadyam i “One sound is simultane- 
ously heard by different persons, just as one sun is seen by them at one 
and the same time. Sound, like the sun, is a vast, and not a minute 
object, and thus may be perceptible by dillcrcnt persons, though remote 
from one another,** 

An answer to Sutra 10 is contained in 

Sutra 16. — Varndniaram (wikdrah \ “The letter y, which is sub- 
stituted for i in the instance referred to under Sutra 10, is not a modi- 
fication of «, but a distinct letter. Consequently sound is not modified.** 
The 11th Sufra is answered in 

. Sutra 17. — Nuda-vriddhih para ®® | “ It is an increase of ‘ noise,* not 

8* “ Sound is unobserved, though existent, if it reach not the object (vibrations of 
air emitted from the mouth of the speaker proceed and manifest sound by their 
appulsc to air at rest in the space bounded by the hollow of the oar ; for want of such 
appulse, sound, though existent, is uuapprchoiidcd).'’ — Colcbrookc, i. 306. 

88 The text as given in the bibliotheca Indica has mdch-vriddhi’pura. 
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of sound, that is occasioned by a multitude of speakers. The word ‘ noise * 
refers to the ‘ conjunctions and disjunctions of the air ’ (mentioned under 
Sutra 1 3) which enter simultaneously into the hearer’s ear from dif- 
ferent quarters; and it is of those that an increase takes place.” 

The next following Sutras state tho reasons which*^ support the Ml- 
mansaka view : 

Sutra 18 . — NiiyaB tu ay ad darsanaBya parurthatvat j ** Sound must 
be eternal^ because its utterance is fitted to convey a meaning to other 
persons. If it were not. eternal [or abiding], it would not continue 
till tho hearer had learned its sense, and thus he would not learn the 
sense, because the cause had ceased to exist.” * 

Sutra 1 9 . — Sarvatra yaugapadyat | “ Sound is eternal, because it is 
in every case correctly and uniformly recognized by many pcjrsons 
simultaneously ; and it is inconceivable that they should all at once fall 
into a Mistake.” 

When the word go (cow) has been repeated ten times, the hearers 
will say that the word go has been ton times pronounced, not that ten 
wordg having the sound of go have been uttered ; and this fact also is 
adduced as a proof of tlic«otcrnity of sound in 0 

Sutra 20 . — Sankhyahliurat | “Because each sound is not numerically 
different from itself repeated.” 

Sutra 21 . — Ampeladwivut 1 “Sound is eternal, because we have no 
ground for unticipating its destruction.” 

“ But it may be urged that sound is a modification of air, since it 
arises from itg conjunctions (see Sutra 17), and because the S'iksha (or 
Vedanga treating of pronunciation) says that ‘ air arrives at the con- 
dition of sound ; ’ and as it is thus produced from air, it cannot be 
eternal.” A reply to this diHiculty is given in 

Sutra 22 . — Praklnjahhuruch cha yogyasya 1 “ Sound is not a modi- 
fication of air, because, if it were, the organ of hearing w^ould have no 
appropriate object which it could i^crceivc. Ko modification of air 
(held by the Naiyayikas to be tangible) could be perceived -by the 
organ of hearing, which deals only with intangible sound.” 

Sutra 23, — Linga-darsanadh cha \ “And the eternity of sound is 
established by the argument discoverable in the Vcdic text, ‘with an 
eternal woicc, o Virupa.’ (Sec above, p. 69.) Now, though this sentence 
had another object in view, it, nevertheless, declares tho eternity of 
language, and hence sound is eternal.” 
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“ But though words, as well as tho connection of word and sense, be 
eternal, it may be objected — as in the following aphorism — ^that a com- 
mand conveyed in the form of a sentence is no proof of duty.” 

Sutra 24. — Utpattau va rachanah sywr arthasya a-ian-nimUtaivat | 
‘‘ Though there be a natural connection between words and their mean- 
ings, the connection between sentences and their meanings is a facti- 
tious one, established by human will, from these meanings (of the 
sentences) not arising out of the meanings of the words. The connec- 
tion of sentences with their meanings is not (like tho connection of 
words with their meanings) one derived from inherent power (see 
Sutra 5, remark above, p. 72), but one devised by men ; how, then, 
can this connection afford a sufficient authority for duty ? ” 

An answer to this is given in 

Sutra 25. — Tad-hhuUmtim kriyartJiena samdmnayo ^rthasya tan-nimit- 
tatvdt I “Tho various terms which occur in every Ycdie pre^pt are 
accompanied by a verb ; and hence a perception (such as we had not 
before) of the sense, of a sentence is derived from a collection of words 
containing a verb. A precept is not comprehended unless the individual 
w^ds which make it up are understood ; and*‘thc comprehension of the 
meaning of a sentence is nothing else than the comprehension of the 
exact mutual relation of the meanings arising out of each word.” 

Sutra 26 . — Loke sanniyamat prayoga-samiikarshah syut | “ As in 
secular language the application of words is known, so also in the 
Veda they convey an understood sense, which has been handed down 
by tradition.” 

The author now proceeds in the next following Sutras to state and 
to obviate certain objections raised to his dogmas of the eternity and 
authority of the Vedas. 

Sutra 27. — VedfirJis eha eke sanmkarsham purusJidkJiydk | “Some (the 
followers of the iNyaya) declare the Vedas to bo of recent origin, i.e, not 
eternal, because tho names of men are applied to certain parts of Ihem, 
as the Kathaka and Kauthuma.” 

This Sutra, with some of those which follow, is quoted in Sayana’s 
commentary on the E.V. vol. i. pp. 19 and 20. His explanation of the 
present Sutra is as foUows : 

Yathd Raghuvamsddayah iddnintands tathd veddh apt | na tu veddh 
anddayah \ atah eva veda-kartriivena purushdh akhydyante | Fatydsikam 
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Bhdratam Vdlmlkiyafh Rdmayanam ity atra yatha Bhiratddi-^a/rtritvena 
Vydsddayah i^ydyante tathd Kdthahdm Kauthumam Taittifyyakam ity 
evam taUtadrveda-sukhd-karttritvena Kathddlndm dkhydtatvdt pauruBh- 
eydh I Nanu nitydndm eva veddndm upddkydya~vat mmpraddya-pra- 
varttakatvena Kd^hakudi ~ mmdkhyd sydd ity diankya yukty - antaram 
sutrayati \ , ,kd tarhi Kdthakddy -dkhydyikdydh gatir ity dsankya 

sampraddya-pravarttandt sd iyam upapadyate | 

“Some say, that as the Kaghuvamsa, etc., are modem, so also are 
the Vedas, and that the Vedas arc not eternal. Accftrdingly, certain 
men are named as the authors of the Vedas. Just as in the case of the 
Mahabharata, which is called Vaiyasika (composed by Vyasa), and the 
Ramayana, which is called Valmiklya (composed by Valmiki), Vyasa 
and Valmiki are indicated as the authors of these poems ; so, too, Katha, 
Kuthumi, and Tittiri are shown to bo the authors of those particular 
S'akhas of the Vedas which bear their names, viz. the Kathaka, Kau- 
thuma, and Taittirlya ; and consequently those parts of the Vedas are 

of human composition. After suggesting that the Vedas, though eternal, 

• > 

hav^ received the name of Kathaka, etc., because Katha and others, as 
teachers, handed them c>own ; he adduces another objection in the^vf. 
Sutra.’* 

The explanation here indicated is accepted a little further on, in the 
remarks on one of tkc following Sutras : “ A\Tiat, then, is the fact in 
reference to the appellations Kathaka, etc. ? It is proved to l ave arisen 
from the circumstance that Katha, etc., handed down the V edas.” I 
proceed to , 

Suira 28. — Anitya-darsmidrh cha ( “It is also objected that the 
Vedas cannot be eternal, because wc observe that persons, who arc not 
eternal, but subject to birth and death, are mentioned in them. Thus 
it is said in the Veda ‘Babara Pravahani desired,’ ‘ Kusuruvinda Aud- 
dfilaki desired.’ Now, as the sentences of the Veda, in which they are 
montioned, could not have existed before these persoys were born, it is 
clear that these sentences had a beginning, and being thus non-eternal, 
thoy are proved *to be of human composition” Bahar ah Prdvahanir 
akdimyata'* ^ Kumruvindah Audddlakir akdmayata' ityudi {vdkydndm'^,) 
vedeshu darsandt teshditi janandt prdg imdni vdkydni yidsann iti saditvdd 
anitytlvam paurmheyatvam cha siddham). 

These objections arc answered in the following aphorisms : 
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Sutra 2^,^^TTktam tu ialda-purvatvam | But the pr^rity — eternity 
— of sound has been declared, and, by consequence, the eternity of the 
Yeda.” 

Sutra 30 .— pravachanCit | “ The names, derived from those 
of particular meur attached to certain parts of the Vedas, were given on 
account of their studying these particuljy parts. Thus the portion read 
by Katha was called KdthaJea^ etc.’^ 

Sutra 31. — jParaniu sruti-sdmanya-mdtram | ‘‘And names occurring 
in the Veda, wftich appear to be those of men, arc appellations common 
to other beings besides men.’* 

“ Thus the words Sahara PrdvaMni are not the names of a man, but 
have another meaning. For the particle pra denotes ‘pre-eminence,’ 
vahammQdin^ ‘the motion of sound,’ and the letter i represents the 
agent ; consequently the word prdvahani signifies that ‘ which moves 
swiftly,’ and is applied to the wind, which is eternal. Sahara again is 
a word imitating the sound of the wind. Thus there is not even a sem- 
blance of error in this assertion that the Veda is eternal ” ( Yadxjapi Sa- 
harah Prdvahanir ity adi parantu irutih prdvahany adi-Mdnh sdmdn- 
y(^ I anydrilmydpi vdchakam | tathd hi | ity amja utkar%hdk‘ 

ray ah \ ^^rahanah'^ kahdasya gatih | i-kdrah karttd j tathd cha utkrishta- 
gaty-dkrayo vdyu-parah \ m cha anudih | Saharah iti vdyu-sahddnukara- 
nam | iti na amipapatti-gandho *pi |). 

Before proceeding to the 32nd Sutra, I shall quote some further 
illustrations of the 31st, which are to be found in certain passages of 
the Introduction to Sayana’s Commcntaiy on the Eig-voda, where he 
is explaining another section of the Mimansa Sutras (i. 2, 39ff.). 
The passages are as follows (p. 7) : 

Anitya-samyogad mantrdnarthakyam [ “ kim te krinvanti Klkatefihv 
iti manire Kxkato ndma janapadah dmndtah \ Tathd, Naichasdkhaih ndma 
nagaram Pramagando ndma rdjd ity etc Wthdh anitydh dmndtdh | Tathd 
cha sati prdk Pr'tmagandud na ayam mantro hhiita-yurvah iti gamyate | 
And in‘p. 10: Yad apy uktam Pramagandady - anitydrtha - samyogad 
mantrasya andditvam na sydd iti tatrottaram sfitrayati | “ Uktas cha- 
nitya-samyogah ” iti | prathama-pudasya antimddhikarane so ^yam anitya- 
samyoga-doshah uktah parihritah | Tathd hi j tatra purva-pakshe Veda- 
ndm paurusheyatvam mktum Kdthakam Kdldpakam ity-ddi-p^irusha- 
samhandhdhhidhdnam hetukritya anitya-darhnuvh cha^^ iti hetv-antaram 
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sutritam \ ^*Baharah prdvahanir akCimayata^^ ity amtyandm Baharadlnam 
arthandiri darianat tatah pur mm asattvdi paurmheyo vedaJ^ iti taaya 
uttaram mtriiam ^^param tu kruti-mmdnya-mCitram'^ iti | tasya ayam 
a/rthah \ yat Kuthahidi-aamdkhydmyii tat pravachana-nimitiam ) yat tu 
param Babarady-anitya-darsamm tat ^ahda-sdmdnya-hd tram na t^i tatra 
Bahardkhyah kakhit purmho vivakahitah \ kiniu hahara ” iti mhdam 
kurvan vdyur ahhidhlyaie \ aa cha prdvdkanih | prakarahena vahana- 
illah I Evam anyatrdpy uhantyam | 

*‘Itis objected that the mantras arc useless, because they are con- 
nected with temporal objects. Thus in the text, ‘ what are thy cows 
doing among the Kikatas ? ’ a country called Kikath is mentioned, as 
well as a city named iNaichasakha, and a king called Praraaganda, all 
of them non-ctemal objects. Such being the case, it is clear that this 
text did not exist before Pramaganda.” The answer to this is given in 
p. 10 : To the further objection that the mantras cannot be eternal) 
because such temporal objects as Pramaganda, etc., are referred to in 
them, an answer is given in the following Sutra : ‘ The connection 
with non-eternal objects has been already explained.’ In the last 
section of the first chap tar, this very objection of the hymns being ^n- 
nected with non-eternal things has been stated and obviated (see above, 
Sutras 28-31). For in the statement of objections, after it has first 
been suggested as a proof of the human origin of the Yedas, that they 
bear names, Kathaka, Kfdapaka, etc., denoting their relation o men, a 
further difiiculty is stated in a Sutra, viz., that ‘ it is noticed that non- 
eternal objeej-s are mentioned in the Vedas ; ’ as, for example, where it 
is said that ‘Babara Pravahani desired.’ Now, as it specifies non- 
eternal objects of this kind, the Veda, which could not have existed 
before those objects, must be of human composition. The answer to 
this is given in the aphorism, ‘ any further names are to be understood 
as common to other things.’ The meaning is this : the names Xathaka, 
etc., arc given to the Vedas because they are expoundejJ by Katha, etc. ; 
and the further difficulty arising from the names of Babara and other 
objects supposed \o be non-etemal, is removed by such names being 
common to other objects [which are eternal in their nature]. No 
persons called Babara, etc., are intended by those names, but the wind, 
whichnnakes the sound babara, is so designated. And pravfihaiji refers 
See the First Volume of this work, p. 342, uud the Second Volume, p. 362. 
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to the same object, as it means that which carries swiftly. The same 
method of, explanation is to be applied in other similar cases.’* 

I proceed to the 32nd Sutra. It is asked how the Veda can consti- 
tute proof of duty when it contains such incoherent nonsense as the 
following: ‘‘ An 61d ox, in blanket and slippers, is standing at the door 
and singing benedictions. A Brahman female, desirous of offspring, 
asks, ‘ Pray, o king, what is the meaning of intercourse on the day of 
the new moon?* or the following: Hhe cows celebrated this sacrifice*** 
{^Nanu Ja/radgavo kanibala-pdduhabhyCim dvari sthito guyati manges 
lani^"* 1 tarn hrahmarfi prichhati puttra-Mmd rdjann amdydm lahhamsya 
hoWthay^ I iti I gdvo vai eiat mtiram dsata^' ity-ddlndm asamladdha- 
praldpdndm vede sattvdt kaiham sa dharme pramdnam). A reply is 
contained in 

Sutra 32. — Krite vd mniyogah sydt karmanah samhandhdt \ ** The 
passages to which objection is taken may be applicable to the duty to 
be performed, from the relation in which they stand to the ceremony ** 
(as eulogistic of it). 

As a different reading and interpretation of this Sutra are given by 
S^ana in his commentary, p. 20, I shall quote it, and the remarks 
with which he introduces and follows it : 

ITianu vede kvachid evam sruyate “ ranaspatayah satram dsata sarpdh 
8atram dsata iti | tatra vanasjmtmdm achetanatidt sarpdndm chetanatve 
^pi vidyO-rahitatvad na tad-anushfhdnam samhhavati | Ato ^'Jaradgavo 
gdyati madrakuni^^ ityddy-unmatta-hdla-vdkya’sadrisatvdt kenacMt krito 
vedah ity dhnkya uttaram sutrayati | Krite cha aviniyogah sydt kar- 
manah samatvdt ** ] Yadi jyotishtomddi-vdkyam kenachit purusliena kri- 
yeta taddnim krite tasmin vdkye svarga-sddhanatve jyotish\omasya vmi~ 
yogah na sydt | sddhya-sddhana-hhdvasya •purusliena jndtum asakyatvdt \ 
Sruyate tu viniyogah | jyotislitomena svarga-kdmo yajeta ** iti [ na cha 
etat unmatta-vdkya-sadrisam laukika-vidhi-vdkya-vad hhdvya-ka^'aneti- 
kartavyatd-rupais trihhir andair upetdydh hhdvandydh avagamdt | loke 
hi hrdhmandn hhojayed ’* iti vidhau kith kena katham ity dkdnkshdydm 

87 In his commentary on the following aphorism Sahara Sviimin gives only a part 
of this quotation, consisting of the words Jaradgavo yayati matiahTmi^ “ An old ox 
sings senseless words ; ” and adds the remark : katham mma jaradgavo gayei^ ^^How* 
now, can an old ox sing ? ” We must not therefore with the late Dr. Ballantyne take 
jaradgava for a proper name. 
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triptim uddisya odanena dravyena ^aka-supddi-pariveshana-prakarena iti 

yathd uchyate jyotishtoma-vidhuv api svargam uddisya someriu dravyena 

dlhsharuyddy-angopakdra-prakdrena ity ukte katham unmatta ~ vdkya- 

sadrisam hhaved iti | vananpaty-ddi-satra-vdkyam a^i na tat-sadrisam 

taf^ya satra-karmano jyotishtomddind samatvdt | yat-paro hi Mdah sa 

kabddrihah iti nydya-vidah dhifji | jyotiHhtomudi-vdkyasya vidhayakatmd 

anushthdne tatparyyam | vanaspaty-ddi-satra-vdkyafiya arthavddatvud 

prasammydfii tdtparyam | sd cha avidyamanenupi karttum sakyate | ache- 

tandh avidvdmso 'pi satram anushthitavantah kim punas chetandh vidcdfano 

hrdhmandh iti satra-stntih I 

. . . • 

“ But it will be objected that the Yeda contains such sentences as 

this: 'trees and serpents sat down at a sacrifice.’ Kow, since trees 
are insensible, and serpents, though possessing sensibility, are destitute 
of knowledge, it is inconceivable that either the one or the other should 
celebrate such a ceremony. Hence, from its resembling the silly talk 
of madmen and children, as where it says, ' An old ox sings songs (fit 
only for the Madras ?)’ (see the Second Volume of this work, pp. 481 IF.), 
the Veda must have been composed by some man. The answer to this 
doubt is contained iu the following Sutra (which I can only render by 
a paraphrase) : 'If prescribed by mere human authority, no rite can 
have any ellieacy ; but such ceremonies as the jyotishtoma rest on the 
authority of tlie Veda* and narrative texts such as that regarding the 
trees and serpents have the same intention as precepts, i,e, ^o recom- 
mend sacrifice.’ If the sentence enjoining the jyotishtoma sacrifice had 
been compos<jd by any man then, as the sentence was so composed, 
the sacrifice so enjoined would not have been applicable as a means of 
attaining j)aradise ; for no man could know either the end, or the means 
of accomplishing it. But tlie application in question is prescribed in 
the Veda by the words ‘let him, 'who seeks pjiradise, sacrifice with the 
jyotishtoma.’ Ho\v this injunction does not resemble the talk of a 
madman, since we recognize in it, as in injunctions of* a secular kind, 
the contemplation of the three characteristics of the action to’ be per- 
formed, viz. its end, means, and mode. For, as when a question is put 
in regard to the object for which, the instrument through which, and 
the manner in which the precept, ‘ to feed Brahmans,’ is to be fulfilled, 
we are lold tliat the object is to be their satisfaction, the instrumental 
substance boiled rice, and the manner, that it is to be served up with 

6 
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vegetables and condSnents; — in the same way, in the Ycdic injunction 
regarding^the jyotishtoraa, we are told that paradise is the object, that 
aoraa is the instrumental substance, and that the application of the 
introductory and other portions of the ritual is the manner. And when 
this is so, how cafi this precept be compared to the talk of a madman ? 
!N^or does the sentence regarding trees, etc., celebrating a sacrifice, 
admit of such a comparison, since the sacrifice in question is similar 
to the jyotiahtoma and other such rites. T'or logicians say that the 
meaning of a word is the sense which it is intended to intimate. The 
purport of the sentence regarding the j 5 "otishtoma, which is of a pre- 
ceptive charactci^ is to command performance. The object of the sen- 
tence regarding trees, etc., attending at a sacrifice, which is of a narra- 
tive character, is eulogy ; and this can be ottered even by a thing 
which lias no real existence. The sacrifice is eulogized by saying that 
it was celebrated even by insensible trees and ignorant serpemts : how 
much more, then, would it be celebrated by Brahmans possessed both 
of sensation and knowledge ! 

The following passage from the TTyriya-mfila-vistara, a treatise con- 
taining a summary of the doctrines of the IVirva-mimnnsa of Jaimini, 
by Madhava Achiiryya, the brother of Sayan a Acheryya (see above, 
p. fiG) rei)eats some of the same reasonings contradicting the idea that 
the Veda had any personal author (i. 1, 25, 20) r*, 

PavruHlmjam na vd Tcda-vdkymn nydi patirmhnjaid | Kathnkudi- 
samdJchjdndd vuhjatvdch chd7iya-vdkya-vat | Samdkhyd ' dhyupnkatvcna 
vdkyatvaiti tu paraJialatii | I'atkartr-^auupaliunbhcna sydt j^ato ^paurushe- 
yatd I Kdtliakam Kauilnmam TaiUiriyaham ityddi samdkhyu tat-tad- 
veda-riHhayu lake drishto | taddhita -pratyayas cJia tena proktam iiy 
asminn artJw varttale | tathd sati Vyanena pirolclam Vaiydsikam BhOrd- 
iam ity-ddav iva paurmheyatvam prailyatc \ kinclta \ vimatam veda-vah- 
yam paurusheyam ( vdkyatvCd | Kdlidumdi-vahja-vad Hi prapie Irumah ( 
adhyayana-fiamp/'adaya-pravarttaJeatvena samdkhyu upapadyale \ Kulida- 
sadi-yrantheshu taUsargdvasune karttCirah upalahhyanie | tathii vedasydpi 
paurusheyatre tat-karttd upalahhyeta na cha upalahliyate | ato vukyatva- 
hetuh pratikdla-tarka-pariihatali | tasmud apaumsheyo vedah | tathu sati 
purusha-huddhi-hritasya aprumdnyasya anukankaniyaimd vidhi^vahyasya 
dharme pruniunyam susthitam | • 

I have extracted this passage from Prof. Goldstuckcr’s text of the Nyaya-mulu- 
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‘‘ [Verses] ‘Is the word of the Veda derived from a personal authoi* 
or not? It must (some urge) be so derived, since (1) it •bears the 
names of Kathaka, etc., and (2) has the characters of a sentence, like 
other sentences. NTo (we reply) ; for (1) the names^arose from parti- 
cular persons being teachers of the Vedas, and (2) the objection that 
the Vcdic precepts liave the clyiracters of common sentences is refuted 
by other considerations. The Veda can have no personal author, since 
it has never been perceived to have had a maker.’ [Comment] It is 
objected (1) that the names Kathaka, Kauthiima, Taittirlyaka, etc., are 
applied in common usage to the different Vedas ; and the taddhita affix 
by which these appellations are formed, denotes ‘ uttered by ’ [Katha, 
Kuthumi, and Tittiri] (comj). Panini, iv. 3, 101). Such being the 
case, it is clear that these parts of the Vedas arc derived from a per- 
sonal author, like the Mahabharata, which is styled Vaiyasika, because 
it "was uttered by Yyasa, etc. And further (2), the sentences of the 
Veda, being subject to different interpretations, must have had a per- 
sonal author, because they have the pioperties of ii sentence, like the 
sentences of Kfilidasa, etc. To this we reply (1), the name applied to 
any Veda originatcf, in the fact that thi‘ sage whose name it bears, was 
an agent in transmitting tlie study of that Veda. Put (2) in the books 
of Kfilidasa and others, the authors are discoverable [from the notices] 
at the end of each section. Now if the Veda a ’so were the composition 
of a jiersonal author, the composer of it would, in like manUv r, be dis- 
coverable ; but such is not tlie case. Hence, the objection that the 
Veda partake^of the nature of common sentences is refuted by opposing 
considerations. Consequently the Veda is not the work of a personal 
author. And such being the case, as we cannot suspect in it any falli- 
bility occasioned by the defects of human reason, the preceptive texts 
of the Veda arc demonstrated to be authoritative in questions of duty.” 

II. — Vedartha-prahmi. The verses just quoted are repeated in the 
Vedartha-prakasa of Madhava on the Taittirlya SanliiCTi (p. 26), with 
a various reading at the beginning of the third line, viz. “ samukhydnam 
pravacliandV'* instead of samakhyd UUn/uj7oJcatvena.^^ The comment 
by which the versos are exjdained in the same work, is as follows : 

Vdlm7lc7i/am V^aiyduhlyam ityddi’Samdhhydndd Rdmdyam-Bhdratd- 

% 

vistara ; and I am indebted to the same eminent scholar for some assistance iu my 
translation of it. 
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dikam yathd pawrmheyam tathd KdthaJcam Kanthumam Taittiriyam ity- 
adi-samali^yanud vedah paurmheyah | Icmcha veda-vuJcyam paiirusheyam 
caJcyatvdt Kalidasaduvahya-vad Hi chet | niaivam | sampraddya-pravrit- 
tyd aamdkhyopapatteh | Vdkyatva-hetus tv anupalahdhi-viruddha-kdlutya’ 
ydpaduhtah | Yafhd Vydsa- Fdlmiki-prahhritayas tad-grantha-nirmund- 
vasare kaiichid upalahdhdh any air apy gvichhinna • sampraddyena upa- 
lahhyante | na tathd reda-kartta purushah kaschid upalahdhah | prat- 
yata vedasya nityatvam sriiti-s^nritilhydm purvam udahritam | Para- 
mdtmd tu reda-kartta 'pi na laukika-ptirushah | tasmut karttri-doshd- 
hJtdvdd nasty aprdmdnya-sankCi | 

‘‘It may be said (1) that as the Ramayana, the Malifibharata, and 
other such books, are regarded as the works of personal authors from 
the epithets Valmlklya (composed by Viilmlki), Vaiyasikiya (composed 
by Vy«asa), etc., which they bear, so too the Veda must liave had a 
similar origin, since it is called by the appellations of Kathaka, Kau- 
thuma, Taittirlya, etc. ; and further (2), that the sentences of the Veda 
must have had thi^s origin, because they possess the properties of a 
common sentence, like those of Kalidasa and others, liut these ob- 
jections are unfounded, for (1) the appellations of those parts of the 
Veda are derived from the sages who were agents in transmitting the 
study of them ; and (2) the objection about the Veda having the pro- 
perties of a common sentence is opposed to the fact that no author 
was ever perceived, and so proceeds upon an erroneous generalization.**® 
Kor though Vyasa and Vfilmlki, etc., when emplo 5 'ed in the composition 
of their respective works, were perceived by some persons to be so en- 

This phrase thus translated {kTdntifnyapadishta) is a teehnieal iorm in the 
Nyiiya philosophy, denoting one of the hi tv-ahhasas, or “mere somhlanees of reasons,” 
and is thus defined in the Nyuya-sutras, i. 49, KulhlyayTipa(1i>sht(th kTdhUtuh^ whit'a 
Dr. Ballantyne (Aphorisms of the Nyaya, p. 42) thus explains: “'fliat [semblance of 
a reason] is mis-timed, which is adduced when the time is ii(»t [that W'hen it might 
have availed]. [For example, suppose one argues that] fire does not eoiitain heat, 
because it is factitious, [his argument is mis-timed if we have already ascertained by 
the superior evidence of the senses that fire does contain heat].” It does not, however, 
appear, how the essential validity of an argument can depend /it all on the time when 
it is adduced, as is justly observed by Vrofessor Gohlstuckc'r, who has favoured me 
with liis opinion on the sense of the phrase. After consulting the commentary of 
Vatsyuyanu in loco, he thinks the aphorism (w'hich is not very distinctly explained 
by the commentators) must denote the erroneous transference of a conclusion deduced 
from the phenomena happening at one “ lime,” i.t. belonging to one class of cases, 
to another class which docs not exhibit, or only apjjarently exhibits, the same pheno- 
mena ; in short, a vicious generalization. 
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gaged, and are known by others also [in after ages] to be the authors, 
from the existence of an unbroken tradition to that effect ;-*-no human 
author of the Veda has ever been perceived. On the contrary, we 
liave formerly shown that the eternity of the Veda is declared both by 
itself and by the Smriti. And even if the Supreme Spirit be the maker 
of it, still he is not a mundane person ; and consequently, as no defect 
exists in the maker, there is no reason to suspect fallibility in his work.” 

JTo notice has betm taken by these commentators of an objection 
which might have been raised to the validity of this reasoning, viz. that 
the hymns of the Eich and other Vedas arc all set down in the Anu- 
kramaijls, or indices to those works, as being uttered by particular 
rishis ; the rishis being, in fact, there defined as those whose words the 
hymns were — rdkyam sa rishihy^ (See Colebrookc’s Mise. Ess. 
i. 26, or p. 12 of AVilliams and Norgate’s cd.) Though, however, this 
objection has not been iilluded to in any of the preceding passages, an 
answer has been provided to it in the well-known assertion of the 
orthodox Indian writers that the rishis did not compose, but only saw 
and afterwards repeated the hymns and other parts of the Vedas, which 
had in reality ])re-existe?l from eteriiify. 

Thus, in the Ah'dartha-prakfisa on the Taittiriya Sanhita, p, 11, it is 
Alludrlydrfha ■‘draf^htdrah rinhayah ) TesJium reda -draslttrilvafn 
smaryate | Ymjdnfe ^‘iffarhifdn Veddn sefihdmn maharshayah \ Lchltire 
iapasd purvam anujndfdh Kvoyamhhuvd \ (Mahabharata, S' ntiparvan. 
versp VOGO. See above, p. 40.) “The rishis were seers of things 
beyond tlu' leach of the bodily senses. Tlu‘ fact of their seeing the 
Vedas is n'cordcd in the Smiiti: ‘The great rishis, empowered by 
Svayamhhu, formerly obtained, through devotion, the Vedas and th(‘ 
Itihasas which had disappeared at the end of the [preceding] Yuga.' ” 

So, too, Mann (as already quoted, A^ol. I. p. 601) says, in similar, 
although more genc'ral language : rrajdpaiir idam sdsinn/i iapaffaird- 
f^rijat prahhuh | Taihaivu veddn rishayas tapasd. prairpedire | “ Praja- 
pati created this S'astra (the Institutes of ^lanu) by austere-fervour 
{fapas) ; and by the same means the rishis obtained the Vedas.” 

Some passages from the Ninikta on this subjc(;t will be quoted in a hitcr part of 
this volume. 

** The te.vt of the Bihlioth. Ind. reads tarhi tan. I have followed the M. Bh., 
which evidently gives the true reading. 
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The following extract from the account of the Purva-mlmfinsa philo- 
sophy, giyen in the Sarva-darsana-sangraha of Madhava Acharyya 
(Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 127 ff,), contain^ a fuller summary of the con- 
troversy between the Mimansakas and the Naiyfiyikas respecting the 
grounds on which the authority of the Yeda should be regarded us 
resting : 

8yCid etat \ vedasya katham ajpaurnsJteyatram ahhidhlyafe | tat-prati- 
pudaka-pramdnahhdvul kathnm manyeilulh apaurmheyah veddh | mmprn- 
ddyavivlichliedfi saty asmaryyainam-karttrikatvud Cdma-vad Hi | lad etnd 
mandam visrshanCtsiddhch \ panrHsheya-veda-vadihluh pralaye fiampr/i- 
dtlya ~ viehchheda&ya kakuhlAnratjat \ kinclia kim idam amnanjyamtimi- 
karttrikaivaiii nCma | aprailyamuna - kartfrikairam a^marami- yoelmra- 
karltrikatvam vd \ na pmihmah kalpalt Paramek'araKya karituh pra- 
miter ahhyiqwyamdl | tut drillyo rikalpdsahaiidt | tafkd hi | kim ekena 
asmaraiinm ahhipreyale mrrair rd | «« ad yah \ “ yo dharma-sllo jila- 
mdna-rotihalH^ ityadinha muktakoktishu ryahhichdrdt [ na driilyah | sar- 
vdamaranasya aaarvajna-durjndnatrut | 

Paurmheyati'c pramdna-mmhhnrdch cha veda-edkydni panrmlivydni | 
Gdkyatvdl | JulfiddsddHvakya-rat | veda-vdkydni dpia-jmniildni | pra- 
mdnatve sad vdkyaiedd Manv-dd i-vdkya-rad Hi I 

Nanu I ^^Vedaayddhyayanam sarvam yurv-adhyayana-piirrakam | redd- 
dhyayana-mmunydd adhund ^dhyayanam yathd | ity anumdnam prati 
mdhanam prayalhhate Hi rhet | tad api na imimdiia-kvtim pravenhinm 
hshte. I Bhdralddhyayanam sarvam gurv-adhyayana-pTirvakatn \ Mhd ra- 
id dhy ay anatvena sdmpraiddhyayanam yathd ” Hi dhhdfta^samdna-yoya- 
kahemalvdl j nanu lair a Vydmh karttd Hi Hniaryyate hy any ah 
Pundarlkukfihdd Mahdhhdrala-krid Ihavet ’’ Hy-ddau Hi vhcl | lad 
asdram ( ** richah sdmdni jajnire \ chhanddnu^i jajuire laftmdd ya/us las- 
mad ajdyata ” Hi purusha-sukte vedaaya Ha’karlrikaid-pratipddandt | 
Kincha anityah mMah Hdmdnyarattve nail aumad-ddi-vahyendriya- 
grahyatvad ghafa-vat | 7ianv idam anumdnam sa evdyaiii ga-kdrah ity 
pratyahhijnd-pramdna-pratihatam iti chet | tad ati phatgu ^^luna-punar- 
jata-kesa-dalita-kund'^ -addv iva 2 ^'f^fidjahhijndydh mmdnya-vuhayatvena 
hddhakatvdhhavdt | 

I^anv a^arirasya Parameharasya tdlv-ddi-Hthandhhdvena varnochchd, 
randHamhhavdt katham tat-pramtatvam vedasya sydd iti chet j' na tad 
hhadram svahhdvato Harirasydpi tasya hhaktdnugrahdrttiaih lild-vigraha- 
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grahana “ sanibhavdt | tasmad vedasya apaurusheyatva^vdcho ytiktir na 
yuhtd Hi diet | , 

Tatra samddMnam ahhidhlyate | Kim idam paurudieyatvam sisadhayi- 
shitani I purudiud utpannatva-mdtram | yathd asmad-udihhir ahar ahar 
uchdidryyamCinasya vedanya | pramdndntarena artMm upalahhya tat- 
prakakindya radiitatvam vd | yathd asmad-udlhhir iva nibadhyamdnafiya 
prahandhaaya | prathame na vipratipattih | charame him aniundna-haldt 
lat-mdhnnam dgama-hahld vd | na ddyah | J\rdlatl-mudhavridi-rnkyeshii 
saryahMdidratvnt \ atha pramdiiatve sati Hi visMyate Hi diet j tad api 
na vipasdiifo manaHi vaihdyam dpadyate | 2*^'(f^>^^^ll^'‘^^Harilgochttr(lrtha- 
pratipddaham hi vdht/aih Veda-vdhjam | taf pramdnnntara-govhirdrtha- 
pratipCidaham Hi sudhyamdne ‘‘ mama mulCi landhyCt ” Hi vad v yd ghat d- 
j}dtM I kincha Paramesrarctsya hid - vigraha - par iyrahdhhyapay a me ^py 
ailndriydriha-darmnam na smfjdyhanti dda-hdla-sralJidva-ciprahridi- 
tdrtha- grahampdydhJfd vdt \ na dta ladi-dtalshur-ndikam era tddrik- 
pratlli-janana-kshamam ifi mantaryam [ driditdnnsdrerjaira halpandydh 
dsrayanlyairdt | tad nhlam Ganihhih sarvajna -nirdharaija - wldydm 
^^yafrdpy afisayo dridtfah ea srdrthdnafHanyhandi i dUra-aukdtmddi- 
drifihtau nydd na rape h'dfra-rriifHd Hi | afah era na dyama~hahU tai- 
sddhanam | 

'Lena 'jiroldam ’’ Hi Pdniny-aniimmne jdgrat y api Kdtliaha-Kuldpa- 
Taiitiriyam ilyddi’mmdkhyd adhyayana-mmpraddya-prararttaka-vidta- 
y at vena v pa pad y ate | tad -vad atrdpi mmpi’addya -prararfta' a -ridtaya- 
tvendpy upapadyate | na dta annmdna-haldi sahdasya anityatva-siddhih | 
prafyahhijnd-^'irodhdf | . . . . 

Nanv idam pratyahhijndnam gatrddi-jdfi-rishayam na gudi-ryakfH 
ridtayaiii tdmm p?’(Hi-pnrasham hhedopalamhhdd | anyathd ‘^Somaiiarmd 
dhlte Hi ribhdgo na syud Hi diet ( tad api svhltdm na hihhartii gddi- 
ryaldi-hfiede pramdndhhd vena gatvudi-jdti-vishaya-kal pand ydm pramd 9 id- 
hhavdt I Yathd. gatvam ajdnatah ekam era hhinna-desa-parimum-sam- 
dhdna-ryakty-npadhdna-vasdd hhinna-desam iva al2)am iva mahad iva 
dlrgham iva vdmnnam iva prathate tathd ga-vyaktim ajdnatah ekd 
ryanjaka-hheddt tat-tad-dharmanulandhinl praiihhdsate | etcna virud- 
dha-dharmudhydsad bheda - ^fratibhdsah Hi i^ratyuktam \ tatra kiiii 
svdbhdviko viruddha-dharmadhyaso hheda-mdhakatvena abhimatah prd- 
titiko td I prathame auddhih | aparathd svubhdvika-bheddbhyapagame 
dasa ga-kdrdn udadiarayat Chaitra Hi prattipattih sydd na tii dasa- 
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Jcritvo ga-karah Hi / dritlge tu na sruhliavika-hheda-siddhih / na hi 
paropCidhi-hhedena svdhhdvikam aikgam vihanyaie j md hhvd nahhaso ’pi 
knmhhddg-npddhi-hheddt svdhhdriko Ihedah ( . . . . tad uktam dclidry- 
yath I ^ prayojamm tit yaj jdteft tad varndd era lahhyate | vyakti-lahhyatn 
tu nddehhyah iti yatcddi - dhlr vrithu” Ui | tathd cha pratyalliijnd 
yadu sahde jdgariti niravagrahd | anityatvdnumdndni saiva sarvuni hd- 
dhaie | . tat as vha vedasya apaurusficyaiayd nirasta-samada-sankd- 

kalankdnkuratvrna sratah aiddham dJiarme jwdmdnyam Hi suMitam | 

** Be it RO. But how [the N'aiyfiyikas may ask] is the Ycda alleged 
to he uiKh'rivcd from any personal author ? How can you regard the 
Vedas as being fiins nnderived, when there is no evidence by whicli 
this character can be substantiated ? The argiimcmt urged by you Ml- 
mansakas is, that while there is an unbroken tradition, still no author 
of tli(^ Veda is remembered, in the same way as [none is remembered] 
in the case of the soul (or self). But this argument is very 'weak, be- 
cause the asserted characteristics [unbrokenness of tradition, etc.] are not 
proved ; since those who maintain the personal origin [/.r. origin from 
a i>erson] of tlie Yeila, object that the tradition [r(‘garding the Veda] 
was interrupted at the dissolution of the universe' {prahnjay' And 
further : wluit is meant by the assertion that no author of the Yt'da is 
remembered ? Is it (1 ) that no author is believed ? or (2) that no author 
is the object of reoolleethm } The first alternative cannot be* accepted, 
since it is acknowledged [by us] that God {Paramrsrara) is proved to 
be the author. Nor can the second alternative be admitted, as it cannot 
stand the test of the following dilemma, viz. Is it meant (a) that no 
author of the Ycda is rc'collected by some one person, or (b) by any 
person whatever ? The former supposition breaks down, since it fails 
when tried by such detached stanzas as this, ‘ he who is religious, and 
has overcome pride and anger,* etc.”^ And the latter RUj)])osition is in- 
admissible, since it would ])e impossible for any person who was not 
omniscient to know that no author of the Yeda was recollected by any 
person ■^diatevcr. 

92 This ohjcidtion ocnirs in a passago of the wliich I shall quote 

further on. 

93 I do not know from what work this verse is quoted, or wlnit is its scquid. To 
prove anything in point, it Tniist .opparently go on to assert that such a sjiint as is here 
described rcmenihers the author of the Vtda, or at least has such superhuman facul- 
ties as would enable him tu discover the author. 
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And moroovor, [the Nniydyikas proceed], the sentences of the Veda 
must have originated with a personal author, as proof exists that they 
had such an origin, since they have the character of sentences, like 
those of Kfilidfisa and other writers. The sentences of the Yc'da have 
been composed by competent persons, since, whilt* they possess au- 
thority, they have, at tlio same time, the character of sentences, like 
those of Mann and other sages. 

‘‘But [ask the AlTmfinsakasj may it not he assumed that, ‘All study 
of the Y(da was preceded hy an earlier study of it by the pu])irs pre- 
ceptor, since the study of the A>da must always have had one common 
char«‘icter, wliicli was the same in former times as and that 

this infenuicc has force to prove [lliat the V(‘da had no author or was 
eternal] ? Such reasoning [the Naiyfiyikas answer] is of no force as 
proof, [for it might he urged, with an equal show of reason, lhai] ‘All 
study of the Mahahharata was preceded hy an earlier study of it hy the 
pupil’s preceptor, since the study of the Alahjlhhrirata, from the mere 
fact of its h(‘ing such, [must have had the same character in former 
times] ns it has now;’ and the advantage of such an argument is 
simply illusory. But thv [Mimuiisakas will ask whetlu'r there is not a 
difference hedwoen tlicse two cases of the Veda and the Alahahharata, 
since] the Srariti d(M'hires that [A'ishnu incarnate as] Vyasa was the 
author of the latter,-* according to such texts as this, ‘ Who else than 
rundarikilk^ha (the lotus-eyc'd A'^ishnir- could he the ma’ or of tin* 
Mahahharata?’ (sec above, p. — [whilst nothing of this sort is 

recordc'd in lyiy Sastra in regard to the A'eda]. This argumemt, how- 
(‘ver, is ])ow('rle>s, since it is provinl hy these words of the Purusha- 
sukta, ‘From him sprang the llich and Sainan verses and the metres, 
and from him the Yajusli verses,’ (above, p ;J) that the Veda had a 
maker. 

“Further [proceed the XaiyayikasJ we must suppose that sound 
[on the eternity of which the et(‘rnity and uncreatcdiies.s of the Veda 
depend] is not eternal, since, while it has the properties belonging to a 

The pnrp<trt of this ^(Tst• is, that ns every generation of students of the Veda 
must have l)eeu preceded by an earlier generation of tiMchers, and as there is no reason 
to assun^o any variation in this process hy supposing that there ever had been any 
student who taiiglit himself; we have thus a rn/ infinitum, and must of 

necessity conclude that the Vedas hud no author, but were eternal. 
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genus, it can, like a jar, he perceived by the external organs of beings 
giich as oiKsclves. But [rejoin the Mimansakas], is not this inference 
of yours refuted by the proof arising from the fact that we recognise 
the letter G [for example] as the same we have heard before ? This 
argument [rcjilics The Xaiyayika] is extremely weak, for the recogni- 
tion in question having reference to a community of species, — as in 
the case of such words as ‘ hairs cut and gi’own again, or of full- blown 
jasmine,’ etc.., — has no force to refute my assertion [that letters are 
not eternal]. 

“ But [asks the Mlmfinsaka] how can the Veda have been uttered 
by the incorporeal Baramesvara (dod), who has no palate or other 
organs of s])eech, and therefore cannot be conceived to have pronounced 
the letters [of which it is conipos(‘d] ? This objection [answers the 
iN'aiyayika] is not happy, because, though rai*amesvara is by nature 
incorporcfd, he can yet, by way of sport, assume a body, in order to 
shew kindness to his devoted worshippers. Consecjneiitlv, the align- 
ments in favour of the doctrine that the Veda had no ])crsoiial author 
are inconclusive, 

‘‘1 shall now [says the ^Mlmansaka] clear ‘up all these difficulties. 
TN'hat is meant by this (‘derivation from* a piTsoual 

author’) which it is sought to prove? Is it (1) mere procession (j/f- 
pnnnntt'a') irom a person like tlie procession ol' tin; Veda 

from persons such as ourselves, when we daily utt(‘r it ? or (2) is it the 
arrangement —with a view to its manifestation — of knowl(;dge accjuired 
by other modes of proof, in the sense in which persons like ourselves 
compose a treatise ? If the first meaning be intended, there will be no 
dispute. If the second sense be meant, I ask whether tin; Veda is i>roved 
[to bo authoritative] in virtue (w) of its being founded on inference, of 
(i) of its being found(;d on supernatural information (/ifjama-hdlat) ? The 
former alternative {a) [/.c. that the Veda derives its autliority from 
being founded on inference] cannot be correct, since this theory breaks 
down, if it be applied to the sentences of the MalatT Mfidhava or any 
other secular poem [which may contain inferences destitute of autho- 
rity], If, on the other hand, you say (h), that the contents of the 
Veda are distinguished from those of other books by having authority, 
this explanation also will fail to satisfy a philosopher. For tile word 
of the Veda is [defined to be] a word which proves things that are not 
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provable by any other evidence. ]N^ow if it could be established that 
this Vcdic word did nothing; more than prove things that a«e provablg 
by other evidence, we should bo involved in the same sort of contra- 
diction as if a man were to say that his mother was a barren woman. 
And even if we conceded that Paramesvara might In sport assume a 
body, it would not be conceivable that [in that case] he should perceive 
things beyond the reach of the scns()s, from the want of any means of 
apprehending objects removed from him in place, in time, and in nature. 
Nor is it to be thouglit that his eyes and other senses alone would liave 
the power of producing such knowledge, sineg men can only attain to 
conc('ptions corresponding with what they have perceived. This is 
is what has been said by tlie (luru (Prabhrikara) when he refutes [tliis 
supposition of] an omniscient author : ‘ Whencvei any obji*ct is per- 
ceived I by the organ of siglit] in its most perfect exercise, such ])or- 
ception can only have reference to the vision of something very distant 
or very minute, since no organ can go beyond its own proper objects, 
as c.y. the ear can never become cognizant of form.' Hence the au- 
thority of the Yeda does not arise in virtue^ of any supernatural in- 
formation I acquired by tfie Deity in a corporeal shape |. 

‘^AVitliout any contra vt'iit ion of the rule of Panini (iv. 101 ; sec 
above, p. 80) that the grammatical aflix with which the words Kathaka, 
Kalapa, and TaittirTya are formed, imparts to those derivatives the sense 
of * uttered by ' Katlia, Ividfipa, etc., it is established that the -lumes first 
mentioned have reference [not to those parts of the Veda bidng composed 
by the sages ju question, but] to the fact that these sages instituted the 
practice of studying tliosc parts of the Veda. Here also these appella- 
tions ought to 1)0 understood in the same manner, as referring to the fact 
of those sages being the in.stitutors of the study of the Veda ; and we arc 
not to think that the eternity of sound [or of the words of the Veda] is 
disproved by the force of any inference [to be drawn from those names], 
since this would be at variance with the recognition |iof letters as the 
same we knew before] (see above, Hlmansa Sutras, i. 19 f., p. 75) 

‘‘But [the Naiyayikas will ask] does not the recognition [of G and 
other letters as the same we knew before] refer to them as belonging 
to the [same] species, and not as being the [same] individual letters, 
since, in fact, they are perceived to be different [as uttered by] each 
Literally “ although the rule of Puniui he awake.” 
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person, — for otherwise it would be impossible for us to make any dis- 
tinction [between different readers, as when we say], ‘ Soraasarman is 
reading? ’ This objection, however, shines as little as its predecessors, 
and has been answered in this way, viz. that as there is no proof of any 
distinction of individuality between G’s, etc., there is no evidence that 
we ought to suppose any such thing as a species of G’s, etc. \J„e. of G’s 
and other letters each constituting a species]. Just as to the man who 
is ignorant that G’s constitute a species, [that letter], though one 
only, becomes, through distinction of place, magnitude, form, indi- 
viduality, and position, variously modified as distinct in place, as 
small, as great, as long, or as short, in the same way, to the man who 
is ignorant of an individuality of G’s, [Z.^. of G’s being numerically 
different from each other], this letter, though only one, appears, from 
the distinction existing between the different persons who utter it, to be 
connected with their respective peculiarities ; and as contrary characters 
are in this way erroneously ascribed [to the letter G], there is a falla- 
cious appearance of distinctness [between different G’s]. But does this 
ascription of contraiy characters wdiich is thus regarded as creating a 
difiercnce [between G’s] r('sult from (1) the nnturc of the thing, or (2) 
from mere appearance? There is no proof of the first alternative, as 
otherwise an inherc'iit difference bedng admitU'd between different G’s, 
it would he established that Chaitra had utieivid ten (difftTcmt] G’s, 
and not [the same] G ten times. But on the second supposition, there 
is no proof of any inherent distinction [between G’s] ; for inherent 
oneness (or identity) is not destroyed by a difference of^ extrinsic dis- 
guise's [or characteristics]. We must not conceive', from the merely 
apparent distinctness [occasion('d by the separation of its parts] by 
jars, etc., that there is any inherent distinctness in the atmosphere 
itself. .... It has been said by the Acharyya ‘The object which 
the Kaiyfiyikas seek, by supposing a species, is in fact gained from 
the letter itself; and the object at which they aim by supposing an 
individuality in letters, is attained from audible sounds (Z.c. the se- 
parate uttei’ances of the different letters), so that the hypothesis of 
species, etc., is useless.’ And he thus reaches the conclusion that, 
‘ since, in n'spect of sounds (letters), recognition has so irresistible a 
power, [literally, wakes, unrestrained], it alone repels all inferences 
against the eternity [of sound, or the Veda].” After some further 
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argumentation the Mlmansaka arrives at the conclusion that “ as every 
imputation of doubt which has germinated has been sot aside by the 
undcrived character of the Veda, its authority in matters of duty is 
shewn to be self-evident.’* , 

I shall not attempt to carry further my translatio’n of this abstruse 
discussion, as the remainder ef it contains much which 1 should find 
great difficulty in comprehending.®® 

[Although not directly connected with the subject in hand, the fol- 
lowing passage from S'ankara’s commentary on the Brahma Sutras, iii. 
2, 40,®"^ will throw some further light on the doctrine.* of the Mimansa. 
In the two preceding Sutras, as explained by S'ankara, it had been 
asserted, both on grounds of reason and on tlie authority of the Veda, 
that God is the author of rewards. In the 40th Sutra a different doc- 
trine is ascribed to Jaimini : ^ 

Dlmrmam Jaiminir atah era | Jaiminis tv dvhlryyo dharmam plialasya 
(lataram manyate | ata eva hetoh sruter uj)apaftcs cha | h'vyate turad 
(lyavi arthah svarga-hlmo yajeta^^ ity evam nduht ruhjef^hu | tatra cha 
vidld^sniter vishaya-hhdvqpagmiiud yCtgah mirganya tifpddaknh iti gam- 
yate | anyaihCi hy ananmkthddriho ydgnh upadyda tatra asya upadesasya 
raiyarthyam sydt | nanv anuhfihana-vmdmiah karmanah phalam na upa- 
padyade iti parityakto 'yam paknhah | na esha doshah sruti-prdmdnydt | 
hutls chct pramdnam yathd'yam karma-phala-namhandhah srv^ah upa- 
padyatc tathd kalpayitavyah | na cha anuipddya kimapy apdrvam kar 7 na 
vinasyat kdldntaritam phalam datum saknoti ity atah karmano vd. nukshtnd 
kdcltid titiardvasthd phalasya vd pvrvdrasthd apdrram nCma adi iti tark- 
yate | npapadyate cha ay am arthah nktena ^mikdrena | Israraa tn phalam 
dadati ity a^inpapannam avichitrasya kdramaya richitra-kdryydnupapat- 
teh vaiahamya-nairghrinya-pramngdd anushthdna-vaiyarthydpatics cha j 
td&mdd dharmdd eva phalam iti | 

“ ‘Jaimini says that for this reason virtue [is the giver of reward].’ 
The Acharj'ya Jaimini regards virtue [i.e. the performance of the pre- 
scribed rites and duties] as the bestower of reward. ‘ For this reason,’ 

5*® In fact I have left out some pages of the translation which I had given in the 
first edition, as well as the corresponding portion of the text. I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor GoldstUckcr for various suggestions towards the improvement 
of my translation. But two of the passages on which he had favoured me with his 
opinion arc, to my own apprehension, so obscure, that I have omitted them. 

It is partly quoted in l^rof. Bauerjeu’s work on Hindu Philosophy. 
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and because it is proved by the Veda. This is the purport of the Vedic 
text, ‘Let* the man who seeks paradise, sacrifice,' and others of the 
same kind. As from this Vedic injunction we must infer the existence 
of an object [to be sought after] it is concluded that sacrifice has the 
effect of producing heavenly bliss ; for otherwise wo should be involved 
in the absurdity of a sacrifice without a performer [since no one would 
care to sacrifice without an object], and thus the injunction would be- 
come fruitless. But may it not bo said that it is not conceivable that 
any fruit should result from a ceremony which perishes every moment, 
so that this view^must bo abandoned ? No, this defect does not attach 
to our Mlmansaka statement, since the Veda is authoritative. If the 
Veda be authority, this connection of the reward with the ceremony 
must be supposed to exist just as is proved by the Veda. But as a 
ceremony which perishes without generating any unseen virtue, can- 
not produce a reward at a distant time, it must be concluded that there 
is either a certain subtile ulterior form of the eeremony, or a certain 
subtile anterior form of the reward, which is called ‘ unseen virtue.' 
And this result is established in the manner before mentioned. But it 
it is not proved that God bestows rewards, because it is inconceivable 
that a uniform Cause [such as He is] should produce various efibets, 
and because the performance of ceremonies would be useless, owing to 
the partiality and uumorcifulness which would dttach [to the supposed 
arbiter of men’s deserts]. Hence it is from virtue alone that reward 
results." 

How far this passage may be sufficient to prove the atheism of the 
Mimansa, 1 will not attempt to say. Before we could decide on such 
a question, the other SQtras of that school whicli refer to this question 
(if there be any such) would have to be consulted. 

Professor Banerjea also quotes the following text from the popular 
work, the Vidvan-moda-tarangim, in which the Mimansakas are dis- 
tinctly charged with atheism : 

Devo na kaschid Ihuvanaaya harttvklhartta na hartla ^pi cha kaschid 
aste I karmfirntnlpuni suhhuMhani prupnoti sarvo hi janah phalani | 
vedttsyd karttd na cha kaschid iistc fittyuh hi sahdah Taohand hi nityd | 
prdmunyam asmin sratah eva niddham anadi-siddheh paratah katham tat \ 

“ There is no God, maker of the world j nor has it any sus^ainer or 
destroyer j for every man obtains a recompcnce in conformity with his 
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works. K^either is thcro any maker of the Veda, for its words are 
eternal, and their arrangement is eternal.^ Its authoritativentss is self- 
demonstrated, for since it has been established from eternity, how can 
it be dependent upon anything but itself? ” 

I lefirn from Professor Danerjea that the kllmanS^ka commentator 
Prabhakara and his school treat the Purva Mimansa as an atheistic 
system, while Kumarila makes it out to be theistic. In fact the latter 
author makes the following complaint at the commencement of his 
Varttika, verse 10 : TrCiuenaka Id Mlmnilda loke lokuyat'ikriid | tarn 
dstika-palhe karttum ay am yatnah krito mayd | ‘‘For in practice the 
Mimansa has been for the most pari (ionvcrtc*d into a Lokayata®*’ 
(atheistic) system ; but I have made this eilbrt to bring it into a theistic 
path.’* Sec also the lines which arc quoted from the Padma Pumija by 
Vijnana Ilhikshu, commentator on the Sankliya aidiorisms, in a passage 
which 1 shall adduce further on.] 

It appears from a passage in Patanjali’s klahabhaslij^a, that that great 
grammarian was of opinion that, altliough the sense of the Veda is 
eternal, the order of the words has not continued uniform ; and that it 
is from this order having* been variously fixed by Katha, Xalapa, and 
other sages, tliat different portions of the Indian scriptures are called 
by their names. 

The following passtges from the Mahabhashya, and from the Com- 
mentaries of Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta thereon, are extra' ted from 
the fuller quotations given by Professor Goldstiicker in pp. 147 f. of 
the Preface tq his Miinava-kalpa-sutra. 

Patanjali : Nanu clia uUam Id chhandCmsi hr iy ante nityCmi Man- 

daiim''* iti | yadyapy artho nityah j yd tv asau vanid^ntpurvi m anityd 
lad-bhedach cha etad hliavati Kdlhakam KulOpakam Maudakam Paippald- 
daham ityddi , . . . | Kaijyata : Nitydni^^ iti | karttur asmarandt 
teshdm Hi hhdvah \ ^^yd tv asdv^^ Hi | mahdpralayddisha varndnupUrvi- 
vindse punar utpadya rishayah samshuratisaydd veddrthaiii smritvd sabda- 
rachandh vidadhati ity arthah | ^Had-bhedud'*' iti | dnupurvi-bhtdad ity 
arihah | tatas cha Kathddayo vedamipurvydh karttdrah eva ityddi | 
Nagqjibhatta : Amkna vedasya nityatvam svikritya amsena anityatvam 
dha '^yadyapy arthald' Hi | anma vedatvam iabddrthohhaya-vritti-dhva- 
nitvam \ nanu dhdtd yathd purvam akalpayad^^ Hyddi-kuti-halena 
See Colebrookc’s Misc. Ess. i, 402 ff., or p. 259 ff. of Williams aud Norgate’s ed. 
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(inupurvl api sd eva iti navya-purva-mlmdmsd-siddhdntdt sd nityd iti 
ayuktam tta dha mahupralXiyddishv^^ iti | dmipurvyds tat-tat-kahana” 
ghalitatvena anityatvam iti hhdvak iti kechit | tan na | yadyapy artho 
nityah ” ityddi-vdkya-ieaha-virodhat | arthaayupi jyotishtomuder aniiyaU 
vdt I pravdhdvicli^hhedena nityatvam tu uhhayor api tasmdd manmniara- 
hhedena dnupurvi hhinnd eva prati-mapvantaram chauhd Srutir anyd 
vidhiyate^^ ity ukter ity anye | pare tu | artho nityah'' iiy atra krita- 
katva~virodhy-a7ntyatvasya eva dbhyupaganiah purva-pakshmd tadrisa- 
nitijatvasya eva chhandasHU ukteh | evam cha arlha-mhdena ab'a Uvarah | 
mukhyatayd lasya eva aarva-veda-tdtparyya-viHhayatvCit | **vedais cha 
sarvair aham eva vedyah " iti Gltokter ity dhfih | varndnupurvydh anit- 
yatve indnam dha ‘‘ tad-hheddch cha " iti | anityatva'Vydpya-hhedena taU 
siddhih I hJiedo 'Ira 7id'tidtcani ( Ikmre tu na nmmivam | hhede mdnam 
vyavahdram dha \ Kdthaka" ityddi | arthaikye'py dnupfirvl-hheddd 
eva Kdthaka-kdldpakddi’Vyavahdrah iti hhuvah | atra dnupurvi anityd 
iiy ukteh paddni tuny eva iti dhvanitvam | tad dha tatas cha Kathd- 
day ah ” ityddi | 

As Professor Goldstiickcr has only jijivon (in p. 140 of his Preface) a 
translation of the above extract from Patunjali, and has left tlic pas- 
sages from Kaiyyata and Kfigojibhatta untrunslatcjd, I shall give his 
version of the first, and niy own rendering of the two last. 

Patanjali : Is it not said, however, that ‘ tlA' Vedas arc not made, 

but that they are permanent (/.<?. eternal)?^ (Unite so); yet though 
their sense is permanent, the order of their letters has not always re- 
mained the same ; and it is through the difierence in this* latter respect 
that we may spcjak of the versions of the Katlias, Kahlpas, Mudakas, 
Pippaladakas, and so on.’’ Kaiyyata on Pataiijal i \ “‘Eternal;’ by 
this word he means that they are so, because no maker of them is 
remembered. Py the words, ‘the order of their letters,’ etc., it is 
meant that, the order of the letters being dcstroj'cd in the great 
dissolutions of ‘the universe, etc., the rishis, when they are again 
created, recollecting, through their eminent science, the sense of the 
Veda, arrange the order of the words. Py the phrase, ‘ through the 
difference of this,’ is meant the difference of order. Consequently, 
Katha and the other sages [to whom allusion was made] are the authors 
of the order of the Veda.” Ndgojihhatta on Patanjali and Kaiyyata: 
‘‘Admitting in part the eternity of the Veda, he, Patanjali, declares in 
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the words, ‘ though the sense is eternal,’ etc., that it (the Veda) is also 
in part not eternal. By this clause it is in5)lied that the charaUer of the 
Veda as such is constituted both by the words and by the sense.®® But is 
not the order also eternal, since it is a settled doctrine of the modern 
Mimansakas, on the strength of such Vedic texts as4;hi8, Hhe creator 
made them as before,* etc., thgt the order also is the very same ? N'o ; 
this is incorrect, and in consequence, he (Kaiyyata) says, * in the great 
dissolutions,’ etc. Some say the meaning of this is, that the order is not 
eternal, inasmuch as it is formed in particular moments. But this is 
wrong, because it is opposed to the conclusion of the sentence, ‘ though 
their sense is eternal,’ etc., and because the objects signified also, such 
as the jyotishtoma sacrifice, arc not eternal. Others say that both the 
sense and the order of the words are eternal [or permanent], owing to 
the continuity of the tradition ; and that, consequently, it is in different 
manvantaras that the order of the words is different, according to the 
text, * in every manvantara this sruti (Veda) is made different.’ Others 
again think that in the words, ‘the sense is eterpal,’ etc., an admis- 
sion is made by an objector of an eternity opposed to the idea of 
production, since it is only such a [qualified] eternity that is men- 
tioned in the Veda; and that thus the word 'sense,’ or 'object’ 
{arihah), here refers to Is vara, because he is the principal object which 
is had in' view in the ^hole of the Veda, according to the words of the 
Bhagavad-gita (xv. 15), 'It is I whom all the Vedas seek to know.’ 
He next states the proof of the assertion that the order of the letters is 
not eternal, in the words, ‘ through the difference of this,’ etc. The 
difference in the order is proved by the difference in the things included 
imder the category of non-eternity. Difference here means variety. But 
in Is vara (God), there is no variety. He declares current usage to bo 
the proof of difference, in the words ' Kathaka,’ etc., which mean that, 
though the sense is the same, we use the distinctions of Kathaka, Kala- 
paka, etc., in consequence of the difference of arrangeihent. ' Here by 
saying that the ordfr is not eternal, it is implied that the words are the 
same. And this is what is asserted in the words [of Kaiyyata], ' con- 
sequently Katha and the other sages,* ” etc. 

I am indebted to Professor Goldstiickcr for a correction of my former rendering 
of this sentence, and of several others in this passage of Nagojibhattu. 
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After quoting these passa^ at greater length than I have given 
them, Processor Goldstiiclrer ^es on to remark in his note : I have 
quoted the full gloss of the three principal commentators, on this im- 
portant Sutra [of Panini] and its Varttikas, because it is of considerable 

interest in many ^respects We see Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta 

writhing under the difficulty of reconciling the eternity of the Veda 
with the differences of its various versions, which, nevertheless, main- 
tain an equal claim to infallibility. Patanjali makes rather short work 
of this much vexed question ; and unless it be allowed hero to render 
his expression (which moans ‘letter*), ‘word,* it is barely pos- 
sible even to understand how he can save consistently the eternity or 
permanence of the ‘ sense * of the Veda. That the modern Mlmansists 
maintain not only the ‘eternity of the sense,* but also the ‘ permanence 
of the text,' which is tantamount to the exclusive right of one single 
version, we learn, amongst others, from Nugojibhatta. Put as such a 
doctrine has its obvious dangers, it is not shared in by the old Mlman- 
sists, nor by Nagoji, as he tells us himself. He and Kaiyyata inform 
us therefore that, amongst oilmr theories, there is one, according to 
which the order of the letters (or rather words) in the Vaidik texts got 
lost in the several Pralayas or destructions of the worlds ; and since 
each manvantara had its own revelation, which differed only in the 
expression, not in the sense of, the Vaidik text^, the various* versions 
known to these commentators represent these successive revelations, 
which were ‘ remembered,* through their ‘ excessive accomplishments,* 
by the Rishis, who in this manner produced, or rather reproduced, the 
texts current in their time, under the name of the versions of the 
Kathas, Kalapas, and so on. In this way each version had an equal 
claim to sanctity. There is a very interesting discussion on the same 
subject by Kumarila, in his Mimansa-varttika (i. »3, 10).** 

III. The Vedanta . — I proceed to adduce the reasonings by which Bada- 
rdyana, the reputed author of the Brahma, SarTraka, or Vedanta Sutras, 
as expounded by Sankara Acharyya in his S*urlrah<{-mmdm8d-hhd8hya, 
or eommentary on those Sutras, defends the eternity and authority of 
the Veda. His views, as we shall see, are not by any means identical 
with those of Jaimini and his school. After discussing the question 
whether any persons but men of the three highest tribes are qualified 
for divine knowledge, the author of the Sutras comes to the conclusion 
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that fil'Qdras, or persons of the fourth tr^e, are incompetenj, while 
bcingB superior to man, the gods, are competent (Colebrooke’s Afisc. 
Ess. i. 348, or p. 223 of Williams and N'orgatc’s ed.) In Sutra, i. 3, 
26, the author determines that the gods have a desire f|^r final emanci- 
pation, owing to the transitoiiness of their glory, and*a capacity for 
attaining it, because they possess the qualities of corporeality, etc. ; 
and that there is no obstacle which prevents their acquiring divine 
knowledge. A difficulty, however, having been raised that the gods 
cannot be corporeal, because, if they wore so, it is necessary to conceive 
that they would be corporeally present (as priests actmdly are) at the 
ceremonial of sacrifice, in which they are the objects of worship, — a 
supposition which would not consist with the usual course of such cere- 
monies, at which the gods are not seen to be corporeally present, and 
would, in fact, involve an impossibility, since Indra, for example, being 
but one, could not be corporeally present at numerous sacrifices at 
once; — this difficulty is solved (under Sutra i. 3, 27) in two ways, 
either by supposing (1) that the gods assume different forms, and 
are present at many sacrifices at once, although invisible to mortals ; or 
by considering (2) that, as a sacrifice is offered to (and not, by) a deity, 
many persons may present their oblations to that deity at once, just as 
one Brahman may be saluted by many different persons at the same 
time. It is, therefore, concluded that the corporeal nature of th' gods 
is not inconsistent with the practice of sacrifice. Having settled these 
points, S'ankara comes to Sutra i. 3, 28 ; 

^^S'ahde Hi chet | na | aiali prahhavdt | pratyakshunumdnalhydm ” | 

Md ndma vigrahavattve devddlndm ahhyupagamyamdne Jearmani ka4>- 
cJdd virodhah prasmji ] Uhde tu virodhak prasajyeta | katham | Aut~ 
pattilcam hi Mdasya arthena samhandham dkritya anapekshatvad'^ 
Hi vedasya prdmdnyath sthdpitam | Iddnim tu vigrahavaii devatu ^hhyu- 
pagamyamana yadyapy aisvaryya'^ogud yugapad aneka-karmchsambau- 
dhini havlnishi hhunjita tathdpi vigraha-yogud asmad-adi-vaj jantmorjna- 
ranavati sd Hi nityasya sahdasya anityena arthena nityohsamhandhe pra- 
liyamdm yad vaidike Mde prdmdnyam sthitaiii tasya virodhak eyad Hi 
chet I na ay am apy asti virodhah | kasmdd atah prabhavdV* | Atah eva 

For a discussion of the different question whether the gods can practise the cere- 
monies prescribed in the Vedas, see the First Volume of this work, p. 365 , note. 
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hi vaidikCit iahdad devadiha^ prahhavati | Nanu ^^janmudv asya 
yatah ” (Brahma Sutras i. 1,2) iti hrahma-prdbhavatvam jagato 'vadhd- 
ritam hathani iha ialda-prahhamtvam uchyate | Apicha yadi ndma vai- 
dikdt sdbdad asy^ prahhavo ^Ihyupagatah Jcatham etdvatd virodhah kabde 
parihritah | yd€atd Vasavo Rudruh Adityah Visvedevdh Marutah ity ete 
Wthdh anitydh eva utpattimattvdt \ Tad~anityatve cha tad-vdchaJcdnam 
vaidikdndm VaBV-ddi-Mdandm aniiyatmm kena vdryyate | PrasiddlMm hi 
loke Devadattasya putre utpanne Tajnadattah iti tasya ndma kriyate iti | 
Tasmdd virodhah eva kahde iti diet | na | Oavudi-saldartha-samhandha- 
nityatva-darsanut | Na hi gavddi-vyaktindm utpattimattve tad~dkritindm 
apy utpattimattvam sydd dravya-guna-karmandm hi vyaktayah eva utpad- 
yante na dkritayah ( Akritihhis cha sahddndm ftamlandho na vyaktihhih | 
vyaktlndm dnantydt samhandha^grahanunupapatteh | Vyaktishu utpadya- 
mdndsv apy akriiindm nityatvdd na gavddi-sahdedva kaschid virodho dris- 
yaifi I Tathd devudi-vyakti-prahhavdhhyupagame *pi dkriti-nityatvdd na 
kaschid Vasv-ddi-kdbdedm virodhah iti drashtaryam | Akriti-viseshas tude~ 
vdd'mdm manirdrthavudddihhyo vigrahavattvudy-avagamdd avaganiavyah | 
Sthdna - visesha - samhandha - nimittds cha Indradi - sahdCih sendpatyddi- 
kahda-vat j Tataii cha yo yas tat tat sthdnam adhitishthati sa sa Indradi’- 
sahdair alhidhlyate iti na dosho hhavati | Na cha idaiii iabda-prabhavat- 
vam Brahma -prabhavaiva-vad updddna-kdranatvdbhiprdyena uchyate ( 
katharn tarhi sthiti-vdchakdtmand nitye sahde nitydriha-sambandhini 
sabda-vyavdhdra-yogydriha-vyakii-nuhpattir aiah prabhavah'^^ ity uch- 
yate | katharn punar avagamyate ^abddt prabhavati jagad iti | ^^pratya- 
kshdmmdndbhydm ” | Pratyaksham h^^itih | pramunkgam prati anape- 
kshatvdt | anumdnam smritih | prdmdnyam prati sdpekshatvdt | 2'e hi 
sabda-purvdm srishtim darmyatah | “ Ete ” iti vai prajdpatir devdn 
asrijata asrigram^^ iti manushydn ^*indavah^^ itipitrims ^Hirah pavi- 
tram^'* iti grahdn dsavald^ iti stotram ^^visvdnV'* iti sastram abhi 
sauhhagd ity anydh prqjdh iti sridih | Tathd ^nyatrupi “ sa manasd 
vdcham mithunaiii samabhavad^^ (S'atapatha Brahman a x. 6, 5, 4, and 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, p, 50) ityddinu tatra tatra sabda-purvikd 
srishtih hdvyate ] Smritir api^^ anadunidhanu nityd vug utsrishfd svayam- 
bhuvd I udau vedamayi divyd yatah sarvdh pravrittayay^ ity utsargo^py 
ay am vdchah sampraddya-pravarttanatmako drashtavyah anadi-nidhana- 
yah anyudrUasya utsargasya asambhavdt | Tathd '‘^ndma rupam cha bhu- 
td7idm karmandm cha pravarttanam | Veda-iahdebhya evddau nirmame sa 
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maheharah^^ iti | ^^sarmsJidfh cha sa ndmdni harmuni cha prithah prithah | 
Veda-sahdehhya evudau prithah samsthU cha nirmame iti cha ^ Apicha 
chihirshitani artham anutishthan tasya vdchakam kaldam purmm Bmritm 
paschdt tarn a/rtham anutishthati iti sarveshdm nah pratyalinham etat | 
Tathd prajdpater api sraahtuh srishteh purvam vaidikvS^ hlddh mamsi 
pradurldbhuvuh paschdt tad-anugatdn arthdn sasarjja iti gamyate | Tathd 
cha irutih sa hhur Hi vydharan Ihumim asrijata^^ Hy-evam-ddikd 
hhur-adi-sdbdehhyah eva manasi prddurhhutehhyo hhur-ddi-lohm prudur- 
hhfitdn srishfdn darsayaii | kim-diUnakam punah sabdam ahhipretya idam 
mhda-prahhavatmm uchyate \ sphofam ity dha | . . . . Tasmdd nitydt 
kahddt sphota-rupdd ahhidhdyalcdt kriyd-kdraha-phala-lakshanam jagad 
ahhidheya-hhutam prabhavatlti | . . . . Tatas cha nityehhyah Mdehhyo 
devddi-vyaktlndm prabhavah iiy aviruddham | 

Sutra i. 3, 29. ^*Ata eva cha nityatvam'^ | svatantrasya karttuh sma- 
randd eva hi sthite vedasya niiyaive derddi-vyakti-prabhavdbhyupagamem 
tasya virodham dsankya ^Uitah prablmvdd^^ Hi parihritya iddnim tad era 
veda-nityatvat7i sthitafn dradhayati ata eva cha nityatvam ” iti \ atah 
eva cho niyatdkriter devader jagato veda-sabda-prabhmatvdd eva veda- 
iabda-nityatvam api pratyUavyam | Tathd cha mantra-varnah “ yajmna 
vdchah padavlyam dyan tdm anvavindann rishishu pravishtdm^^ iti sthi- 
tdni eva vdcham anuvinndm dursayati ( Vedarydsas cha evam eva smarati 
(Maluibharata, Yanap. 7^60) | ^^yugdnte ^ntarhitnn veddn setihdsdn ma- 
harshayah \ lebhire tapasd purvam anujndtdh svayambhuvd iti , 

“ Sutra i. 3, 28 : ‘ But it is said that there will be a contradiction in 
respect of sound (or the word) ; but this is not so, because the gods are 
produced from it, as is proved by intuition and inference.’ 

^*Bc it so, that though the corporeality of the gods, etc., be admitted, 
no contradiction will arise in respect of the ceremonial. Still [it will 
be said that] a contradiction will arise in regard to the wor<l. How V 
[In this way.] By founding upon the inherent connection of a word 
with the thing signified, the authority of the Veda had been established 
by the aphorism * anapekshatvdd^ etc. (Mimansa Sutras i. 2, 2T ; see 
above, p. 75.) But now, while it has been admitted that the deities are 
corporeal, it will follow that (though from their possession of divine 
power they can at one and the same time partake of the oblations 


Compare S atapatha Brahmana, li. 1, 6, 3. 
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offered at numerous sacrifices), they will still, owing to their corpo- 
reality, Ibe subject, like ourselves, to birth and death ; and hence, the 
eternal connection of the eternal word with an object which is non- 
eternal being lost, a contradiction will arise in regard to the authority 
proved to belopg to the word of the Veda ; [for thus the word, not 
having any eternal connection with noitcternal things, could not be au- 
thoritative]. But neither has this supposed contradiction any existence. 
How ? * Because they are produced from it.’ Hence the world of gods, 
etc., is produced from the Vedic word. But according to the aphorism 
(Brahma Sutras i. 1, 2) ‘ from him comes the production, etc., of all this,’ 
it is established that the world has been produced from Brahma. How, 
then, is it said here that it is produced from the word ? And, moreover, 
if it be allowed that the world is produced from the Vedic word, how is 
the contradiction in regard to the word thereby removed, inasmuch as all 
the following classes of objects, viz. the Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Vis- 
vedevas, Maruts, arc non-eternal, because produced; and when they 
are non-etemal, what is there to bar the non-etemity of the Vedic 
words Vasu, etc., by which they are designated? For it is a cemmon 
saying, * It is only when a son is born to Devadatta, that that son 
receives the name of Yajnadatta,’ [i.e, no child receives a name before 
it exists]. Hence a contradiction docs arise in regard to [the eternity 
of] the word. To this objection we reply with a negative ; for in the 
case of such words as cow we discover an eternal connection between 
the word and the thing. For although individual cows, etc., come 
into existence, the species to which they belong does not begin to exist, 
as it is individual substances, qualities, and acts, which begin to exist, 
and not their species. Now it is with species that words are connected, 
and not with individuals, for as the latter are infinite, such a connection 
would in their case be impossible. Thus as species are eternal (though 
individuals begin to exist) no contradiction is discoverable in the ease 
of such words as cow, etc. In the same way it is to be remarked that 
though wo allow that the individual gods, etc., have commenced to 
exist, there is no contradiction [to the eternity of the Vedic word] in 
the [existence of the] words Vasu, etc. [which denote those individual 
gods], since the species to which they belong are eternal. And the 
fact that the gods, etc., belong to particular species may bi learned 
from this, that we discover their corporeality and other attributes in 
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the hymns and arthavadas (illustratiYe remarks in the Vedas), etc. The 
words Indra, etc., are derived from connection with some particular post, 
like the words ‘commander of an army’ {senapati)^ etc. Hcn6e, who- 
soever occupies any particular post, is designated by the words Indra, 
and so forth ; [and therefore Indra and the other gpds belong to the 
species of occupants of particular posts]. Thus there is no difficulty. 
And this derivation from ^o word is not, like production from Brah- 
ma, meant in the sense of evolution from a material cause. But 
how, since language is eternal and connected with eternal objects, is 
it declared in the phrase ‘produced from it’ that the production of 
individual things, corresponding to the ordinary sense of words, is 
effected by a thing (sound or language), the very nature of which it 
is to denote continuance [and not such change as is involved in the idea 
of production ?] How, again, is it known that the world is pro- 
duced from the word ? The answer is, [it is known] ‘ from intuition 
and inference.’ ‘ Intuition ’ means the Veda, because it is independent 
of any (other authority). ‘ Inference’ means the^smriti, because it is 
dependent on another authority (the Veda). These two demonstrate 
that the creation was preceded by the word. Thus the Veda says, ‘ at 
(or with) the word eie (these) Prajapati created the gods; at asrigram 
(they were poured out) he created men ; at mdavah (drops of soma) he 
created the pitris ; at iirah pavitram (through the filter) ho c^'eated the 
libations ; at dsavah (swift) he created hymns ; at visvuni (all) no created 
praise ,* and at the words abhi muhhagu (for the sake of blessings) he 
created other creatures.’ And in another place it is said ‘ with his 

102 ThiB sentence is rather obscure. 

According to Goviiida Ananda’s Gloss this passage is derived from a Chhandoga 
Bruhmana. It contains a mystical exposition of the words from Rig-veda, ix. 62, 1 
( = Sama-vcda, ii. 180) which are imbedded in it, viz. ete asrigram indavas tirah 
pavitram asavah | visvani abhi saubhagd | “ These hurrying drops of soma have been 
poured through the filter, to procure all blessings.” (See Benfey’s ti;pnslation.) It was 
by the help of Dr. Pertsch’s alphabetical list of the initial words of the versqs of the 
Rig-veda (in Weber’s ^;ldischc Studicn, vol. iii.) that I discovered the verse in ques- 
tion in the Rig-veda. Goviiida Anonda gives us a specimen of his powers as Vedic 
exegete in the following remarks on this passage : Ity etati-manira-sthaih padaih 
amritva Brahma devadtn asrijata | tattra ” Hi padam aarvammatvdd devandm 
amdrakam asrig rudhirem tat pradhdne dehe ramante iti “ asHgrdh ” manuihgdh | 
eMndra-HJmmm pitrlnam indu-aahdah smdrakafi iiyddi | Brahma created the gods, 
etc., in conformity with the recollections suggested by the various words in this verse. 
The word aU (* these ') as a pronoun suggested the gods. The beings who disport 
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mind he entered into conjugal connection with Yach (speech).’ (S'. P. 
Br. X. 6, b, 4, Brih. Ar. Up. p. 50.) By these and other such texts 
the Yeda in yarious places declares that creation was preceded by the 
word. And when the Smriti says, 'In the beginning a celestial 
voice, eternal, without beginning or end, co-essential with the Vedas, 
was uttered by Svayambhu, from whigh^all activities [proceeded]’ 
(see above, p. 16), the expression 'utterance of a voice ’is to be re- 
garded as employed in the sense of the origination of a tradition, 
since it is inconceivable that a voice which was ‘ without beginning or 
end,’ could be uttered in the same sense as other sounds. Again, we 
have this other text, ' In the beginning Mahesvara created from the 
words of the Veda the names and forms of creatures, and the origina- 
tion of actions ; ’ and again, ' He created in the beginning the several 
names, functions, and conditions of all creatures from the words of the 
Veda.’ (See above, pp. 16 and 6.) And it is a matter of common ob- 
servation to us all, that when any one is occupied with any end which 
he wishes to accomplish, he first calls to mind the word which expresses 
it, and then proceeds to effect his purpose. So, too, in the case of Pra- 
japati the creator, we conclude that before the creation the words of the 
Veda were manifested in his mind, and that afterwards he created the 
objects which resulted from them. Thus the Vedic text which says, 
' uttering Ihuh^ he created the earth {hhumi\ eib ,’ intimates that the 
different worlds, earth, and the rest, were manifested, i.e. created from 
the words hhuh, etc., manifested in his mind. Of what sort, now, was 
this word which is intended, when it is said that the world was pro- 
duced from the word ? It was s^hofa (disclosure or expression), we 
are told.” 

I shall not quote the long discussion on which S'ankara here enters, 
regarding this term. (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. 305 ff. ; Ballan- 
tyne’s Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, pp. 192 ff. ; the 
same author’s translation of the commencement of the MahUbhashya, 
p. 10 ; and Professor Muller’s article on the last-named work in the 
Journal of the German Or. Soc. vii. 170). S'ankara states his conclusion 

themselves in bodies of which blood {asrik) is a predominant element, were asrigrah^ 
* men.* The word indu (which means both the soma plant and the moon) suggested 
the fathers who dwell in the moon,** etc., etc. The sense of asrigram^ as gi«. cn above 
in the text, is “ were poured out.** Govinda Ananda, no doubt, understood it correctly, 
though he considered it necessary to draw a mystical sense out of it. 
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to be that ^'from the eternal word, in the form of sphota^ which expresses 
[all things], the object signified by it, viz. the world, under*the three 
characters of action, causer, and the results of action, is produced,” and 
finishes his remarks on this Sutra (i. 3, 28) by observing: ** Consequently 
there is no contradiction in saying that the individuaf^ods, etc., are de- 
rived from eternal words.” then proceeds to Sutra i. 3, 29 : ** ‘Hence 
results the eternity of the Vedas.’ ” On this he observes, “ The eternity 
of the Veda had been established by the fact of its being described in 
the Smriti as the work of a Self-dependent Maker. But a doubt had 
been suggcst(id that this eternity is inconsistent with the admission that 
individual gods, etc., have commenced to exist. This doubt, however, 
having been set aside by the preceding aphorism, ‘ Since they are pro- 
duced from it,’ he now confirms the eternity of the Veda (which ^jad 
been already proved) by the words of %e Sutra before us, which mean 
that as a result of this very fact that the world, consisting of gods and 
other beings belonging to fixed species, was produced from the words of 
the Vedas, the eternity of those Vedic words themselves also must be 
believed. Accordingly, the words of the hymn, ‘ by sacrifice they fol- 
lowed the path of Vach,* and found her entered into the rishis ’ (K.V. 
X. 71, 3 ; see the First Volume of this work p. 254, and Volume Second, 
p. 220) prove that Vach already existed when she was discovered. And 
in the very same way^Vedavyasa records that, ‘ formerly the great rishis, 
empowered by Svayamhhu, obtained through devotion the Vedas and 
Itihasas, which had disappeared at the end of the preceding yuga.’ ” 

Sayana refers to the Sutra just quoted (i. 3, 29), as well as to another 
of the Vedanta aphorisms (i. 1, 3) in p. 20 of the introduction to his 
Commentary on the llig-veda in these words : 

Nanu hhagavata Bddardyanena Vedasya Brahna-kdryyatvam autritam ] 
^^sdstra-yonitvdd^' iti | rigvedddi-sdstra’kdranatvdd Brahma sarvajnam 
iti sutrdrtJiah | hadluim | na etdvatd paurusheyatvam hhavati | manushya- 
nirmitatvdlhdvdt | idrisam apaurmheyatvam ahhipretyck vyavahdra-daid- 
ydm dkdiddi-vad nityatvam Bdda/rdyanenaiva devaiddhikarane sUtritam 1 
^^ata evacha nityatvam'^'* iti | 

“ But it is objected that the venerable Badarayana has declared in 
the aphorism ‘ since he is the source of the sastra (Brahma Sutras i. 1, 
3), thjit the Veda is derived from Brahma ; the meaning of the aphorism 
being, that since Brahma is the cause of the Big-veda and other S'astras, 
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• 

he is omniscient. This is true; but it furnishes no proof of the 
human origin of the Yeda, since it was not formed by a man. Badara- 
yana had in view such a superhuman origin of the Veda, when in th6 
[other] aphorism ' hence also [its] eternity is to bo maintained/ (which 
is contained in the section on the deities), he declared it to be, like 
the mther, etc., eternal, during the period of mundane existence.’’ 

The remarks of S'ankara on the Brahma Sutra (i. 1, 3) above referred 
to, begin as follows : 

Mahatali rig-vedadeh idstrasya dneJia^vidyd-stlidnopdhri'nihitasya pra- 
dlpa-vat Barvdrtha-dyotinaa sarvajuarJcalpasya yonih Jedranam Brahma | na 
hi Idrisasya sdstrasya riyvedddi-ldhshanasya sarvajna-gundnvitasya Bar- 
vcyndd auyatah sambhavo j Yad yad vistardrihaiti SuBtram yasmut 
pu^U8?ta”Vi4eshdt samhhavatt yathd vydkaranddi Bdniny-dder jneyaiha- 
de&drtham api sa tato ^py adhikfka/ra-'cijndnah iti praBiddham lake | kimu 
vaktavyam aneka - sdkhd - hheda - hhinnasya deva - tiryafi- manushya-varnd- 
iramddt-pravibhdga-hetor rig-vedddy-akhyasya Barva-jndndkarasya apra- 
yatnena era llld-nydyena purushor-nihuBa-vad yasmad mahato bhutad 
yoneh Bambhavah any a mahato bhdtaBya nisvaBiiam etad yad rig-ve^ak ” 
ity-ddeh krutes) taBya mahato hhutaBya niratisayam Barvajnatvam sarva- 
iaktitmm cha iti \ 

Brahma is the source of the great RTistra, consisting of the Eig-vccia, 
etc., augmented by numerous branches of science, which, like a lamp, 
illuminates all subjects, and approaches to omniscience. IS'ow such a 
S'ustra, distinguished as the Eig-veda, etc., possessed of the qualities of 
an omniscient being, could not have originated from any other than an 
omniscient being. When an extensive treatise on any subject is pro- 
duced by any individual, as the works on Grammar, etc., were by 
Panini and others, • — even although the treatise in question have for its 
subject only a single department of what is to be known,— it is a 


0* See the quotation from the Vedartha-prakarfa, at the top of p. 70, above. The 
aether is uncreated according to the Vaiseshikas (Kanada’a Sutras, ii. 1, 28 

mih S ankara Mirfra's commentary, and S'ankara Achuryya on Vedanta Sutra, ii. 3, 3 ! 
m hy uipattik mmhhnvayUum iakya irlmaUKanahht^-ahHpmydnmarifOm 

iivatm I The production of the ajthor cannot be conceived as possible, so long as 
those who follow Kanada’s view retain their vitality”). The Vedanta Sutras if. 3 
production by Brahma, in conformity with •ihe text 
of thc Taittinyak^ affirms this: Tarndd etOBmad dtmanah akasahsam^ 
hhuiah I “ From that Soul the aether was produced.” 
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matter of notoriety that the author is possessed of still greater know- 
ledge than is contained in his work.'®* What then need wh say of the 
transcendent omniscience and omnipotence of that great Being from 
whom issued without effort, as an amusement, like a man’s breathing 
(according to the Vedic text ‘ the Eig-veda is thd, breathing of that 
great Being’), that mine of^ universal knowledge called the Eig-veda, 
etc., which is divided into many Vakhas, and which gave rise to the 
classes of gods, beasts, and men, with their castes and orders ? ” 

It is clear from the aphorism last quoted that there is a distinc- 
tion between the doctrine of the Purva Mlmansa^ and the Uttara 
Mlmansa, or Vedanta, regarding the origin of the Veda, in so far as the 
former is silent on the subject of its derivation from Brahma, which the 
latter asserts. It is also to be observed that Sayana understands the 
eternity of the Veda as laid down in the Brahma Sutras in a qualified 
sense (as limited to the duration of the mundane period) and not as an 
absolute eternity. 

1 may remark that in their treatment of the Vedic passages which 
they cite, the practice of Badarayana, the author of the Brahma Sutras, 
and of his commentator, S'ankara Acharyya, corresponds to their theory 
of the infallibility of the sacred text. The doctrines inculcated in 
the Sutras, and expounded and vindicated by the commentator, pro- 
fess to be based on •the Veda; and numercas texts are cited in their 
support. Such passages as coincide with the theories maintained in 
the Sutras are understood in their proper or literal {mukhja) sense ; 
• 

'0® Dr. Ballantync (Aphorisms of the Vedanta, p. 8) renders the last words thus : 

. . . . “ that man, even in consideration of that^ is inferred to he exceedingly knowing.” 
Govinda Ananda’s note, however, confirms the rendering I have given. I’art of it is 
as follows : Yad yach chhTistram yanniTid aptal samhharati m lotah sustrhd adhikhar- 
tha’-jtianah iti prasiddham | ” It is w'ell known that the competent author from whom 
any treatise proceeds has a knowledge of more than that treatise (contains).” The 
idea here is somewhat similar to that in the second of Bishop Butler’s Sermons 
“ Upon the love of God ” : Effects themselves, if we knew thefh thoroughly, would 
give us but imperfect notions of wfisdom and power ; much less of his Being in whom 
they reside.” . . . This is no more than saying that the Creator is superior to the 
works of his hands.'* 

106 alternative explanation of the aphorism is given by the commentator, 
according to which it would mean : “ The body of Scripture, consisting of the Rig- 
veda, etc., is the source, the cause, the proof, whereby we ascertain exactly the nature 
of this Brahma” {athavd yathoktam riyvedadi’aaslram youth kdranam pratmnam 
asya Brahmano yathavat svarupadhigame). 
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whilst other texts which appear to be at variance with the Vedantic dog- 
mas, and t(/favour those of the other philosophical schools, are explained 
as being merely figurative {gaum or hhaUa) ; or other interpretations are 
given. See, for example, the Hrahma sutras, i. 1, 6 ; ii. 4, 2 f., etc., with 
S'ankara’s commentfe. The supposition of any real inconsistency between 
the different statements of the sacred volume is never for a moment 
entertained.^®^ As, however, the different authors of the Vedic hymns, 
of the Brahmanas, and even of the Upanishads, gave free expression to 
their own vague and unsystematic ideas and speculations on the origin 
of all things, and the relation of the Deity to the universe, and re- 
cognized no fixed standard of orthodox doctrine to which they were 
bound to conform, — it was inevitable that they should propound a 
great variety of opinions which were mutually irreconcilable. But as, 
in later times, the Vedas came to bo regarded as supernatural and in- 
fallible books, it was necessary that those systematic theologians who 
sought to deduce from their contents any consistent theory of being and 
of creation, should attempt to shew that the discrepancies between the 
different texts were only apparent. 


Sect. IX. — Arguments of the folloivers of the Nyaya, Vaiseshiha, and 
Sdnkhya tSy stems in support of the authority of the Vedas^ hut 
against the eternity of somul. 

I. The Nydya, — The eternity of sound is, as we have already dis- 
covered from the allusions of the Mlmansaka commentator, (above p. 73), 
denied by the followers of the Nyaya school. The consideration of this 
subject is begun in the following way in the Nyaya aphorisms of Go- 
tama, as explained by Visvanatha Bhattacharya in the Nyaya-sutra- 
vritti, ii. 81 : ^ 

'"7 See S'ankara frn the Br. Sutras, iii. 31 (p. 844 of Bihl. Indica), where he says, 
yadi puna^ ekasmin Brahmani hahuni vijndndni vedimiantareshu pratipipadayishilani 
ieshdm eham abhrantam hhrantani itardni ity anahdsa-prasango veddntesha iasnidd na 
idvat praiivedAintam Brahma-vijndna-hhedah asankitum sahjate | “ If, again, in the 
different Vedantas (t.e. Upanishads) a variety of conceptions regarding the one Brahma 
bo sought to be established, one of these (conceptions) will be correct, and the others 
erroneous, and thus the objection of being untrustworthy will attach to the Upani- 
shads. It must not, therefore, be suspected that there is in- each of the Upanishads 
a different conception of Brahma.” 
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Vedasya prdmanyam dpta-prdmdnydt siddham | na cha tiUifh yujyate 
vedasya nityatvdd ity dkankdydm varndndm anityatvat kathmh tat-mmu- 
ddya^rupanya vedasya nityatvam ity diayena Mddnityatva-prahairanam 
dralhate | tatra siddhdnta-nutram | ^^Adimattvad aindriyakatvat hrita- 
Jcaivdd upachdrdch cha^^ | 81. S'ahdo 'nityah ityddik | ddimaitvut Baku- 
ranakaivdt | nanu na sakdranakatvam kantha-talv-udy -ahhighutader 
vyanjakatvendpy upapatUr atah aha aindriyakatvad iti Bumdnyavative 
Bail vahir-indriya-janya-laukikika-pratyakBha-viBhayatvdd ity arthah | 
.... Aprayojakatvam dsankya dha kritaketi | kritake ghatadau yathd 
upachdro jndnaih tathaiva kdryyatva-prakdraka-pratyakBha-viBhayatvdd 
ity arthah j tathd cha kdryatvena andharyga-Barvalaukika-pratyaksha- 
lalud anityatvam era siddhati \ 

“It has been proved (in the G8th Sutra, see below) that ‘ the authority 
of the Veda follows from the authority of the competent person who made 
it.* But it may be objected that this is not a proper ground on which 
to base the authority of the Veda, since it is eternal. With the view 
of proving, in opposition to this, that since letters are not eternal, the 
Veda, which is a collection of letters, cannot be so either, the author of 
the Sutras commences •the section on the non-eternity of sound. The 
Sutra laying down the established doctrine, is as follows : * Sound can- 
not be eternal, as (1) it had an origin, as (2) it is cognizable by sense, 
and (3) it is spokentof as factitious.* Sound is non-eternal, etc., bccauso 
(1) it had a beginning, i.e. because it had a cause. But it may be said 
that it had no cause, as, agreeably to the doctrine of the Mimansakas 
(see above* p. 74), the action of the throat and palate in pronunciation 
may merely occasion a manifestation of sound [without creating it]. In 
reply to this it is said (2) that sound is cognizable by sense, that 
though it belongs to a genus, it is an object of ordinary perception 
through an external sense.** [A ditferent explanation given by other 
interprcter?is next quoted, which I omit.] . . . “Then surmising that 
the preceding definition may be regarded as not .to the point, the 
author adds the words * since it is spoken of as factitious,* i,e. as jars 
and other such objects are spoken of as — arc known to be — products, so, 
too, sound is distinguishable by sense as being in the nature of a pro- ‘ 
duct. And in consequence of this incontrovertible and universal per- 
ception of its being produced, it is proved that it cannot be eternal.** 
[Two other explanations of this last clause of the Sutra are then added.] 
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Leaving the reader to study the details of the discussion in Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s apihorisms of the Nyaya (Part Second, pp. 77 ff.), I will pass 
over most of the Sutras, and merely quote the principal conclusions of 
the Nyaya aphorist. In Sutra 86 he says in opposition to the 13th 
Sutra of the Mimatnsa (above, p. 74) : 

86 . uchchuranad anupalamhhad .avaranady •• anv^alahdeh^^ \ 
S'dbdo yadi nityah sydd uchchdrandt prdg apy ypaldbhyeta irotrorsanni- 
Icarsha-mttvdt | na clia atra praiibandhahayn asti ity dha dvaraneti dvor 
randdeh pratihandhakasya anupalahdhyd ahhdva-nirnaydt 1 desdntara- 
gamanam tu iahdasya amurttatvdd na samhhdvyate \ atindriydnanta- 
pratihandhakatva-kalpandm apekshya sahddnityatva-kalpand eva laghl- 
yasi iti hhdmh | 

‘ Sound is not eternal, because it is not perceived before it is 
uttered, and because we do not perceive anything which should inter- 
cept it.’ If sound were eternal, it would be perceived even before it was 
uttered, from its being in contact with the ear. [Sound, as Dr. Ballan- 
tync explains, is ‘ admitted to be a quality of the all-pervading a}ther.’] 
And in the next words the aphorist says that there is no obstacle to its 
being so heard, since the non-existence of any* hindrance, such as an 
intercepting medium, is ascertained by our not perceiving anything of 
that sort. And it is not conceivable that sound should have gone to 
another place [and for that reason be inaudible], sinee it has no defined 
form. The supposition that sound is non-eternal, is simpler than the 
supposition that there are an infinity of imperceptible obstacles to its 
perception.” 

The 89th and 90th Sutras, with part of the comments on them, arc 
as follows : 

89. ^^AspaHatvdt ” | ^dbdo nityah j ospaHatvdd gagana~vad iti hhdvah | 
90. karmdnityatvdt ” asparhatvam na saMa-nityatva-sd^hakam kar- 
mani vyalhichdrdt | 

89. “ It may bo said that sound is eternal, from its being, like the 
sky, intangible. 90. But this is no proof, for the intangibility of sound 
does not establish its eternity, since these two qualities do not always 
go together ; for intangibility, though predicable, e,g, of action, fails to 
prove its eternity.” 

The 100th and following Sutras are as follows : 

•100. ^^Vind^a-kdrandnupalahdhey^ | 101. ^^Asravam-hdrandnvpalal- 
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dheh satata-hamna^prasangah^* | Yady apratyakshad ahhava-Biddhh 
tadd ^ra/oana-hdranasya apratyakshatvad asravanam na sydd Ui satatah 
iravana-prasangah iti hhdvah | 102. ^^UpalahJiyamdne cha anupalabdher 
asattvdd anapadesah^^ j Anumunadind upalahhyamdne vindsa-kdrane 
anupalaldher abhdvdt tvadlyo hetur anapadesah asadhakahi asiddJuitvdt | 
janya-hhdvatvena vindia-halpangm iti hhdvah | 

‘*It is said (100) that ‘sound must be eternal, because we perceive 
no cause why it should cease.’ The answer is (101), first, ‘ that if the 
non-existence of any such cause of cessation were established by the 
mere fact of its not being perceived, such non-perception would occasion 
our hearing continually, which is an absurdity.’ And (102), secondly, 
‘ since such non -perception is not a fact, inasmuch as [a cause of the 
cessation of sound] is perceived, this argument falls to the ground.’ 
Since a cause for the cessation of sound is discovered by inference, etc.^ 
and thus the non-perception of any cause is seen to be untrue, this 
argument of yours proves nothing, because its correctness is not estab- 
lished. The purport is that wo suppose, from sound being produced, 
that it must also be liable to perish.” 

Sutras 106-122 are occupied with a consideration of the question 
(above treated, pp. 73, 74, in Sutras 10 and 16 of the Mimansa) whether 
letters can change or not. The conclusion at which Gotama arrives is, 
that the substance of letters cannot undergo any alteration, though they 
may be said to change when they arc modified in quality by being 
lengthened, shortened, etc. 

In a preceding part of the Second Book (Sutras 57-68) Gotama treats 
of the Veda, and repels certain charges which are alleged against its 
authority. I shall quote most of these aphorisms, and cite the com- 
mentary more fully than Dr. Ballantyne has done. (See BaUantyne’s 
Nyaya Aphorisms, Bart ii. pp. 56 ff.) 

S'ahdasya drishtfidrishturthahatvena dvamdhyam uktam tatra cha 
adrishtOrthaka-sabdasya vedasya prdmdnyam pankshitum purva-paksha- 
yati I 57. ^^Tad-apramunyam anrita-rydyhuta-punarukta’doshehhyah ” | 
Tasya drishturthaka-vyatirikta-saldasya vedasya aprdmunyam | kutah | 
anritatvadi-doshdt | tatra cha jnitreshfi-kuryOdau kvachit phalumitpatti- 
darianad anritatvam [ vyaghdtah purvCtpara-virodhah | yathd *^udite 
juhoti ahudite juhoti samayudhyushitejuhoti | syCivo 'sya Cihutim ahhjava- 
haraii ya udite juhoti iavalo ^sya dhutim ahhyavaharati yo ^mdite juhoti 
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iyava-hvaldv asya dhutim alhyavaharato yah samayddhyushite juhoti^^ 
atra dm iiditddi'-vdhydndiii ninddnumitdnuhta^sddhatiatd-hodlmka-vdJcya- 
vtrodhah | paunartihtydd aprdmdnyam ) Tathd ^^rih prathamdm anvdha | 
trir uitamdm anvdJm ” | ity atra uttamatvasyaprathamatva-paryavasdndt 
trih hathanena dm paunaruktyam | eteshdm aprdmdnye tad-drishtantena 
tadreka-harttrihatvena tad-eka-jutlyatvena vji sarva-veddprdmdnyam sddha- 
ntyam iti hhdvah | aiddhanta-sutratn | 58 . ‘^Na karma-karttri-addhana- 
vaigunydV^ | Na veddprumdnyam karma-karttri-sadhana-vaigunyat pha~ 
Idhhdvopapatteh | karmanah kriydyCih vaigunyam ayathuvidhitvadi | kart- 
tur vaigunyam avidvattvadi \ sadhanasya havir-dder vaigunyam dproksM- 
tatvddi I Yathokta-karmanah phaldhhdve hy anriiatvam | na dm evam 
asti iti hhdvah \ vydghCitam pariharafi \ 59 . Ahhyupetya kula-hhede 
doiha-vachandV^ \ na vydghdiah iti hahah | Agny-ddhana-kale udita- 
homudikam ahhjupetya svikritya anudita-homddi-karane purvokta-dosha- 
kathanad na vydghatah ity arihah | paunaruktyam pariharati | 60. 

Anuvddopapattek dm | dmh pimar-arihe | anuvddopapattdj, punar na 
paunaruktyam | niahprayojanatve hi paunaruktyam doshah | ukta-athah 
tv anuvadasya upapatteh pragojanasya samhhavdt | ekddaka-admidhminam 
prathamottamayoa trir ahhidhane hi pa7tdiadakatvam samhhavati | tathd- 
cha pandiadakatvam sruyate | ^^Imam aham hhrdtriryam payidmdasava- 
rena vdg-vajrena dm hddhe yo ^s 7 ndti dveshti yam cha vayaiii dvishmah ** 
iti I Aiiuvddasya aurthakatvam loka-praaiddham dti aha [ 61. ^^Vdkya- 
vihhdgaaya dm artha-grahandt ” | Vakya-vihlidgasya | anuvddatvena 
vihhakta - vdkyaaya artha-grahandt prayojana - av'ikdrdt | kiahtair iti 
keahah | kiahtdh hi vidhdyakdnuvddakadi-hhedena vdkydm vihhajya anu- 
vudakaayupi aaprayg/anatvam inanyante | Vede 'py evam iti hhdvah 1 . . . 
Evam aprdmdnya-addhakairi niraaya prdmdnyaiti addhayati i 68. “ Man- 
trdyurveda-vach dm tat-prd^ndnyam dpta-prd^ndmjdV^ | Aptaaya veaa- 
karttuh prdmdnydd yathdrthopadekakatvdd vedaaya tad-tiUatvam arthdl 
lahdham j tena hetund vedaaya prdmdnyam anumeyam | tatra driahtdntam 
dha mantrdyupveda-vad iti \ ^nantro viahddi-ndkakah \ dyurveda-hhdgak 
cha veda-athah eva | tatra aamvddena prdmdnya-grahdt tad-driahtuntena 
vedatvdvachhedena prdmdnyam anmieyam \ dptam grihltam prdmdniy am 
yatra aa vedaa tdd/rikena vedatvena prdmdnyam anumeyam iti kechit | 

** It had been declared (Nyaya Sutras, i. 8) that verbal evidence is of 
two hinds, (1) that of which the subject-matter is seen, and {2} that of 
which the subject-matter is unseen. With the view, now, of testing 
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the authority of that verbal evidence which refers to unseen things, 
viz. the Veda, Goiama states the first side of the question. *Sutra 67. 
* The Veda has no authority, since it has the defects of falsehood, self- 
contradiction, and tautology.* That verbal evidence, which is distinct 
from such as i-elates to visible objects, i.e, the Veda, ^as no authority. 
Why ? Because it has the defects of falsehood, etc. Of these defects, 
that of ‘ I'alsehood * is established by the fart that we 6omcti!ne.s observe 
that no fruit results from performing the sacrilice for a son, or the like. 

‘ Self-contradiction ’ is a discrepancy between a former and a later 
declaration. Thus the Veda says, ‘ he sacrifices when the sun is risen ; 
he sacrifices when the sun is not yet risen ; he sacrifices * [I cannot cx- 
])lain the next words]. * A tawny [dog?] carries away the oblation of 
him who sacrifices after the sun has risen ; a brindled [dog ?] carries 
off the oblation of him who sacrifices bcfor(‘ the sun has risen ; and 
both of these two carry off* the oblation of him who sacrifices.’ .... 
!Now here there is a contradiction between the words which enjoin 
sacrifices, and the words which intimate by censure that those sacrifices 
will occasion disastrous result.s. Again, the Veda has no authority, 
owing to its ‘ tautology,*’ as where it is said, ‘ he repeats the first 
thrice, he r('peat.s the last thrice.’ For as the lastness ultimately coin- 
cides with [r I the first ne.s.«, and as there is a triple rei)etition of the 
words, this sentence is tautological. Now since these parti ‘‘ular sen- 
tences have no authority, the entire Veda will be proved by these 
specimens to stand in the same predicament, since all its other parts 
have the samew author, or are of the same character, as these portions.” 

lien? follows tlie Suti’a which convoys the established doctrine. **58. 
‘ The Veda is not false ; it is owing to some fault in the ceremonial, or 
the performej’, or the iustrumeiit he employs, that any saeritico is not 
followed by the ])romised rc'sulls.’ Faults in the ceremonial arc such 
as its not being according to rule. Faults in the performer are such as 
ignorance^ Faults in the instrument, i.e. in the clarified butter, etc., 
are such as its not being duly sprinkled, etc. For lalsehood might be 
charg(id on the Veda, if no fruit resulted from a sacrifice when duly 
performed as prescribed ; but such failure never occurs.” 

Gotama next repels the charge of self-contradiction in the Vedas. 
**59. * There is no self-contradiction, for the fault is only impuled in 
case the sacrifice should be performed at a different time from that 

8 
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at first intended.' The fault imputed to these sacrifices in the text in 
question li^ould [only] be imputed if, after agreeing, at the time of 
placing the sacrificial fire, to perform the sacrifice after sunrise, one 
'were to change it to a sacrifice before sunrise ; there is, therefore, no 
self-contradiction the passage referred to.” 

lie next rebuts the chai*ge of tautology.^ ‘‘CO. ‘ The Yeda is not tau- 
tological because re])etition may be proper.' The particle c/ta means 
‘ again.' ‘Again, since repetition may bo proper, there is no tautology.' 
For repetition is only a fault when it is useless. Dut in the passage 
roferr(‘d to, since r('p(*tition is proper, its utility is apparent. For when 
the first and the last of the eleven samidhenis (forms of prayer used on 
throwing fuel into the fin;) arc each repeated tliriee, tlie whole number 
of versos will be made up to fifteen. Accordingly, this number of 
fifteen is mentioned in these words of the Veda, ‘ 1 smite this enemy 
who hates us, and whom we hate, with the lust of the fifteen verses 
and with the ihundeiholt of my words.' '' 

He next observes that the advantage of repetition is commonly re- 
cognised. “ Gl. ‘ And the Veda is not tautological, b(;cause the utility 
of this division of discourse is admitted,’ ‘cause the necessity for 
such a division of language, that is, of a description of language charac- 
terized as reiterative, is acknowledged, viz. by the learned. For by 
dividing language into the different classes of , injunctive, reiterativo 
etc., learned men recognise the uses of tlie reiterative also. And this 
applies to the Veda.” 

The author of tlie aphorisms tlien proceeds to state a^d to define (in 
Siitras 62-07) the diflejent S(»rts of discourse om])loyed in the Veda, 
and to defend the propriety of reiteration. “ Having thus refuted the 
arguments which aim at sliowing that the Veda is of no .authority, iic 
goes on to prove its autliority. 68. ‘ The authority of the Veda, like 
that of the formukas, and the Ayur-veda (treatise on medicine) follows 
from the autliority of the competent [persons from whom^they pro- 
ceeded].' Since the competent maker of the Veda possesses authority, 
f.^. inculcates truth, it results from the force of the terms that the Veda 
was uttered by a person of this character ; and by this reasoning the au- 

108 If there are in nil eleven formulas, and two of these arc each repcated^thricc, we 
have (2 X 3 - ) six to add to the nine (which remain of the original eleven), making 
(6 + 9 =) fifteen. See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 89 and 3U3. 
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thority of the Veda is to be inferred. He illustrates this bj the case of 
the formulas and the Ayur-veda. Hy formulas {rnanlra) are meant the 
sentences which neutralize j)oison, etc., and the section containing the 
Ayur-veda forms part of the Veda. !Now as the authority of these two 
classes of writings is admitted by general consenl]^ the authority of 
everything which possesses* the characteristics of the Veda must he 
inferred from this example. Some, however, explain the aphorism 
thus : a Veda is that in which authority is found or recognised. From 
such vcidicify (or possession of the character of a Veda) the authority 
of any work is to be inferred.’* • 

I add the greater part of the more detailed and distinct exposition 
of this aphorism .given by the commentator Vatsyayana (Bibliotheca 
Indica, p. 91 ) : 

Kim punar (liiurvedasya pramanyam | yad uyurvedma npadisyate 
idam Icritcd ult/am adhigachMati idam varjjayited ^nishtam jahuti 
tasya anufihfJuyamduasya iathCi -hlidvah miydrlhatd -U'ipanjyayah | 
wantm - paddnuih vita viaha - hhtifdstmi - prafishc^lhdrikd/idm prayoge 
'rUiasya (afhd-lhdrah eiat prdmdnyam | him-kriiam viat | dpta-prd- 
mdnya’kritam | kirn pmuir dpidndm prdmdnyam | mkshdt-krita-dhar- 
maid hhfda-dayd yathd-hhuidrtha-ehikJiydpayinhd Hi | dptdh khalu sdk^ 
ahdt-kfita-dharmdmh idam hdiaryam ayam a}<ya hdni-heUir idam asya 
adhigautaryam ayam asya adhigamana-hefm ifi hhutdny anakampante | 
Ushdm khalii vai prd na-bhriidm srayam anavahadltyamdndnum na anyad 
iipadcsud avahodha-kd ranam asti [ na cha anarahodhc samlhd varjjamm vd | 
na I'd akriivtf araafi-hhdvah | nd'py anya anyah upakOrako' py anti | hanta 
rayam chkyo yathu-darsanam yaihd-hhdfam upadisdmah | tc %me srutvd 
praf qiadyamdna h hryam hdsyanfy adhiganiavyam era adhiganufihyanti 
Hi I evam dptopadesah etrna trHvidhena dpia-prdmdnyena parigrihito 
'nushthlyamdno ^rthasya sddhako hhavali | evam dptopadesah pramdnam 
cram dptdh pramdnam \ drishtdi thc?ia dptopadesena dyurvedena adrish^ 
pirtho veda-hhujo 'numdtaryah pramdnam Hi ] dpta~prdmdnyasya hetoh 
samdnatvdd Hi | as^/a api cha eka-dcso grOma-kdmo yajeia^' iiy evam-udi- 
drifihtdrthaft tena anumdtavyam Hi | loke cha hhiiydn upadesdsrayo vya~ 
vahdrah | laukikasya apy vpadeshtur upadestavydrtha'jndnena pardnuju 
ghrikshayd yaihd-hhutdrtha-chikhydpayishayd cha prdmdnyam | tat-pari- 

A sm.'ill portion of tliis comment, borrowed from Professor Banerjea’s Dialogues 
on Hindu philosophy, was given in the 1st edition of this yol. p. 210. 
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grahad uptopadesah pramdnam Hi | drashtri-pravalitri-mmanydch cha 
anumamm ye eva dptuh veddrilidndrn draslHCirah pravakidrai cha te eva 
dyurveda-prabhritindm | ity dyurvrda-prftmdnya-vad veda-prdmdnyani 
anumdtavyam Hi | niiyatvdd veda-'cdkliydndm pramdmtve tat-prumdn- 
yam upia-prumuryfdd ity ayuldam | sabdasya vdvhakatvdd artha-praii- 
pattau pramdnatvam na nityatvdt ] nityatv(^hi sarvasya sarrcnavacJiandch 
chhahddrtha-vyavafithu 'mipapattik | na anityatve rdvhakatvam Hi diet | 
na 1 lauhiheahv adarsnndt \ te ^pi nitydh Hi diet | na | anaptopadesad 
(vrtha-vuamvddo 'nnpapannah | . . . . Manrantara yugCnitaredm dia atl- 
idnCigatediv mmpraddydhhynm-prayogdvidihvdo reddndm nifyaivam dpta' 
prdmdnydch dia pram any am | lankiheshn kthdrdiu dia fiat fsamdnam | 

‘‘ On what then does the authority of the Ayur-v^eda depend ? The 
Ayur-veda instructs us that to do so and so, is tlu) means of attaining 
what is desirable, and to avoid so and so is the means of cs(ja])ing what 
is undesirable : aud the fact of such action having been followed by the 
promised result coincides with the supposition that the book declares 
what is true. 8o, too, the authority of the formula' for neutralizing 
poison, repelling demons, and arri'sting lightning, is shewn by their 
application fulfilling its object. Ilow is tfiis result obtained ? Hy 
the autlioritativcness of competent persons. Hut what is meant by the 
authoritativeness of competent persons? It means their intuitive per- 
ception of duty, their benevolence to all creatures, and their desire to 
declare the truth of tilings. Competent jieisons are those who have an 
intuitive perception of duty; and they shew their benevolence to all 
creatures by pointing out that so anil so is to be avoided, rand that such 
and such arc the means of avoiding it, and that so and so is to be 
iittained, and that such and sucli are the means of attaining it. ‘Eor 
these creatures,’ they reflect, ‘being themselves unaware of such things, 
have no other means of learning them except such instruction ; and 
in the absence of information they can make no eflbrt either to attain 
or avoid anything; whilst without such aidion their welfare is not 
secured ; and there is no one else who can help in this case : come let 
us instruct them according to the intuition -we possess, and in con- 
formity with the reality; and they hearing, and comprehending, will 
avoid what should be avoided, and obtain what should be obtained.’ 
Thus the instruction afforded by competent persons according to this 
threefold character of their aulhoritativencss [viz. (1) intuition, (2) 
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benevolence, and (3) desire to teach], being received, and acted upon, 
effects the object desired. And so the instruction given by competent 
persons is authority, and* these competent persons ;ire authorities. 
From the Ayur-veda, which conveys instruction given by competent 
persons in reference to objects perceptible by the ‘senses, it is to be 
inferred that that part also of the Veda which is concerned with im- 
perceptible objects is authoritative, since the cause, the authori- 
tativeness of competent persons, is the same in both cases; and the 
same inference is to be drawn from the fact that a portion of the 
injunctions of the last mentioned part of the Veda ajso have reference 
to perceptible objects, as in the case of the precept, ^Let the man who 
desires landed prgperty sacrifice,’ etc., etc. In common life, too, men 
usually rely ui)on instruction. And the authority of an ordinary in- 
structor depends (1) upon his knowledge of the matter to bo taught, 
(2) upon his disposition to shew kindness to others, and (3) upon his 
desire to declare the truth. From its being accepted, the instruction 
imparted by competent persons constitutes proof, ^nd from the fact that 
the seers and declarers are the same in both cases, viz. that the com- 
petent seers and declarers of the contents of the (rest of the) Veda are 
the very same as those of the Ayur-veda, etc., we must infer that the 
authoritativcncss of the former is like that of the latter. But on the 
hypothesis that the authority of the Vedic injunctions is d( rived from 
their eternity, it will be improper to say that it arises from the autho- 
ritativencss of competent persons, since the authority of words as ex- 
I)oncnts of meanings springs from their declarative character, and not 
from their eternity. For on tin; supposition of the eternity of words, 
every (word) would express every (thing), which would be contrary to 
the fixity of their signification. If it be objected that unless words arc 
eternal, they cannot be declarative, we deny this, as it is not witnessed 
in the case of secular words. If it be urged again that secular words 
also arc eternal, we must again demur, since the discrepancy of purport 
arising from the iiyunctions of incompetent persons would be at variance 
with this.” After some further argumentation Vdtsyayana concludes : 
** The eternity of the Vedas [really] consists in the unbroken continuity 
of their tradition, study, and application, both in the Manvantaras and 

^'0 Compare the commcntator*s remarks introductory to the Nyaya aphorism ii. 67, 
quoted above, p. 112. * 
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Yugas which are past, and those which arc to come ; whilst their au- 
thority arises from the authoritativencss of the competent persons (who 
uttered them). And this is common to them with secular words.” 

The phrase sahhai-lcrita-dharmanah, “possessing an intuitive per- 
ception of duty,”/vhich is employed by Vatsyfiyana in the preceding 
extract as a definition of dptah, “competent persons,” is one which had 
previously been applied by Yaska (Niriikta, i. 20) to describe the character 
of the rishis : Sohuhat-lrita-dharmOnah rishayo labhfivuh | te 'varelhyo 
^ sdhshut-lcrita-dharmahhyah upadesena mantrdn sampruduh | upadesOya 
gluyanto h'are hUma-grahaml ya imam grantham Hamumndsiftliur vedam 
cha vedanguni eha | “ The rishis, who had an intuitive perception of 
duty, handed down the hymns by (oral) instruction to men of later 
ages, who had not that intuitive perception. Thc'se, declining in their 
power of giving instruction, compiled this work (the Nirukta), tho 
Veda, and the Vedangas, in order to facilitate the comprehension of 
details.” 

The VaUeshika, — Among the aphorisms of this system also there are 
some which, in opposition to the Mlrafiusakas, assert, 1st, that tho Yedas 
are the product of an intelligent mind ; and 2nd (if the interpretation 
of tho commentator is to be received) tiiat they have been uttered by 
Ood.>» 

The second aphorism of the first section of the first book is as follows : 

Yato ^bhyudaya-nishryasa-mddhih sa dharmah | 

“Righteousness is that through which happiness and future per- 
fection are attained.” . 

After explaining this the commentator proceeds to introduce the next 
aphorism by tlie following remarks : 

Nanu nivritti-lakshano dharma^i taitva-jnCma-drCmi nik^rcyam-lietur iiy 

Of the aphorisms, which 1 am about to quote, the first has breii translated by 
Dr. Ballantyne (who published a small portion of these Sutras with an English version 
in 1851) ; and it, a« well «s the others, is briefiy commented upon by the llev. Prof. 
Banerjea, in his Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, pp. 474 If., and Prof. p. ix., note. 
Sec my article in the Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, No..xx. for 18G2, entitled 
“ Does the Vaiseshika philosophy acknowledge a Deity or not ? ” from which the 
translations now given have been transferred with but little jdteration and a few ad- 
ditions. And compare Dr. Rocr's German translation of the Vaiseshika aphorisms in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 18G7, p]). 309 if. 

The Commentator explains ahhyudaya us = tattva-jnhnamy “ a knowledge of the 
reality,’* and tiiisreyasa atyanliki duhkha-nivnttih, **the complete cessation of 
suffering.” 
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attra krutih pramunam | sriiter eva prumunye vayam vipralipadyamalie 
anrita-vydghdta-punarukla-dofthehhyah^* | . . . . cha dmndya-pra~ 
tipddakam kinchid asti nityatve viprattipatlau | niiya-nirdoshatvam api 
sandigdham | paurusheyatvc txi hhrama’praMdda-vipratipaili-karandpd’‘ 
tavddi-sanihhdvanayu aptoktatvam apt sandigdham evd^ili na niUrcyasam 
na vd lattra tattva-jndinam dvdram na vd dharmnh Hi sarvam clad dku~ 
lam [ aiah dha ^Had-rachandd dmndiyasya prd man yam | tad'"* ity 
anupakrdntam api prasiddhi-siddhatayd ik'aram pardmriMi j yathd 
^Had~aprdmdnyam anrita-rydglidta-punarukta-doshehliyalH' Hi Gaufa- 
mlya-sutre iach-chhahdena anupakrdnto 'pi vcdah pargmrisyaic | taihd 
cha tad-rachandl iena Isvarena pranayandd dmndydsya vedasya prdmun- 
yam | yadcd ^*fad" Hi mnniliiiam dharmam eva pardmrikaii | tathd cha 
dharmasya vachandi" pralipddandd ^Ulmndyasya'^ vedasya prdmdn- 
yam \ yad hi vdkyam prdmdnikam artham praiipddayati tat prarndnam 
eva yatah Hy atihah \ Uvaras iad-dpiatvam cha sudhayishyate | 

may it not l)c objected here that it is the Veda ^vhich proves 
that righteousness, in the form of abstinence from^ action, is, by means 
of the kiiowh'dge of absolute truth, the cause of future perfection ; but 
that wc dispute the authority of the Veda because it is chargeable 
■with the faults of falseliood, contradiction, and tautology”® . . . . 
And further, tlierc is nothing to prove the authority of the Veda, for 
its eternity is disputed, its eternal faultlesiuiess is doubted and if it 
have a personal author, the fact of this person being a compet(*nt utterer 
is questioned, since there is an apprehension of error, inadvertence, 
contradictionf and want of skill in composition attaching to liim. Thus 
there is neither any such thing as future perfection, nor is either a 
knowledge of absolute truth the instrument thereof, or righteousness. 
Thus everything is perplexed.’’ 

In answer to all this the author of the aphorism says : 

“The authority of the sacred record arises from its being uttered 
hy Him.” 

“ Here,” says the commentator, “ the word tad (Ilis) refers to Isvara 
(God) ; us, though no mention of Him has yet been introduced. He is 
proved by common notoriety to be meant; just as in the aphorism of 
Gautama : ‘ Its want of authority is shown by the faults of falsehood, 

Hcrcj tlio same illustrations arc given us in the commentary on the Nyaya 
aphorisms, quoted ubovc, pp. 113 If. • 
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contradiction, and tautology,’ tho Yoda, though not previously intro- 
duced, is intended by the word tad}^^ And so [the meaning of the 
aphorism is that] the authority of the sacred record, i.e, tlie Veda, is 
proved by its being spoken by Him, composed by Him, by Isvara. Or, 
tad (its) may, .denote dharma (duty) which immediately precedes ; 
and then [the sense will be that] the authority of the sacred record, 
i.e, the Veda, arises from its declaring, i.e. establishing, duty, for tho 
text which establishes any authoritative matter must bo itself an au- 
thority. The proof of Isvara and his competence will be hereafter 
stated.” The commentator then goes on to answer the charges of false- 
hood, contradiction, and tautology alleged against the Veda. 

The next aphorism which 1 shall quote (vi. 1, 1) is thus introduced 
by the commentator : 

Jiuddhipurva rdkya-lcritir vede | sammra-mula-hCiranayor dharmCidhar- 
maijoh pari him shashthudhyai/arthah \ dharmCtdharmau cha svat'ga- 
Jedmo yajeta^^ Icnlahjam hluihhayed^'^ ityudi-ridhl-nuhedha-hala- 

halpanlyaii vidhi-nidiedha-rtikyayoh pramuni/f' syCildm | iai-prdmdn- 
yam cha vaktiir yathdrtha-vdhydrtha-jndna-Iakshana giim-purvakatvdd 
upapadyaic | svafah prdmdnyasya nishedhdl | alah prathmnam veda-prd- 
mdnya-prayojalca'gima^sddhanam vpakramatc \ rdkya-lritir*^ vdlcya- 
rachand | sd huddhi-pvrvd vahlri-yathdrfha-rdhydrtha-jndna-purvd j 
vdhya-rarhandlcdt | nadl-ilrc panclm pdialdni *^ianiP'' ihj asmad-ddi- 
vdkya-rachand-vat | i^ede^' ill vd.kya’ftamuddye ity arthah | taltra samu- 
ddyindm vdkydndm kritih pahhah | na cha asmad^adi-buddhi-purvaJea- 

For the sake of the roatlrr who docs not know SiinskvH, it may he mentioned 
that tad being in the crude, or uninflected form, may denote any of the tiiree genders, 
nnd may he rendered cither * liis/ ‘ hers,* or ‘its.* f may (d)servc that tlic alternati''e 
cxphination uliich tlurconinieiitator gives of the Aphorism, i. 1, .3, viz. that the au- 
thority of the Veda arises from its being declarative of duty, is a much less probable 
one than the other, that its auth(»nty is derived from its being tlie utterance of God; 
for it does not clearly appear how the subject of a book can establish its authority ; 
and, in fact, the commentator, when he states this interpi etatiem, is obliged, in order 
to give it the least appearance of plausibility, to assume the authoritative character of 
the precepts in the Veda, and fj;om this assumption to infer thtf authority of the book 
which delivers them. I may also observe that Jayaiiiirayana Tarkupanclianana, tho 
author of the Gloss on S'ankara Misra’s Commentary, takes no notice of this alter- 
native interpretation ; and that in his comment on the same aphorism when repeated 
at the close of the work (x. 2, 9) S'ankara Misra himself does not put it ♦‘’orward a 
second time. Dr. Rocr (Joum. Germ. Or. Soc. for 1867, p. 310) argues in favour of 
tbc former of tho two interpretations as the true one. 
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tvena anyathd-siddhih | svarga-hdmo yajeta^^ ityddav ish^chBddhana- 
tdyuh kuryyatdydh vd asmad-adi-huddhy-agocharatvat ] tern svatantra-^ 
purusha-purvakatvarh vede siddkyati | vedatvarh cha sahda-tad-upajlvi-^ 
pramdndtirikta -pramdm-janya-pramity-aviBhaydrtiakatve sati iahda- 
janya’Vdkydrtha’-jnundjanya-pramdna-Sabdatvam | 

“ An examination of righteousness and unrighteousness, which arc 
the original causes of the world,"® forn]|^the subject of the 6th section. 
Now, righteousness and unrighteousness are to be constituted byTirtue 
of such injunctions and prohibitions as these : ‘The man who desires 
paradise should sacrifice,* ‘ Let no one eat garlic,* etc., provided these 
injunctions and prohibitions be authoritative. And this authoritative- 
ness depends upon the fact of the uttcrer [of these injunctions or pro- 
hibitions] possessing the quality of understanding the correct meaning 
of sentences, for the supposition of inherent authoritativeness is un- 
tenable. The author, therefore, first of all enters upon the proof of 
that quality which gives rise to the autboritativeness of the Veda. 

“Aphorism vi. 1. 1. — ‘There is in the Veda a* construction of sen- 
tences which is produced^ {lit, preceded) by intelligence.* ** 

“The ‘construction of sentences,* the composition of sentences, ‘is 
produced by intelligence,* i,c. by a knowledge of the correct meaning 
of sentences on the part of the uttcrer [of th(u i] ; [and this is proved] 
by the fact of these sentences possessing an arrangement like the 
arrangement of such sentences as ‘ There are five fzmit? on the river 
side,* composed by such persons as ourselves. ‘ In the Vuda,* ue. in 
the collection of sentences (so culled). Here the construction of the 
sentences composing the collection is the subject of the proposition 
which is asserted. And this construction must not be ascribed to a 
wrong cause by assuming that it was the work of a [limited] intelli- 
gence such as ours. [Because it was not a limited intelligence which 
produced these sentences]. For it is not an object of apprehension to 
the understandings of persons like ourselves that such injunctions as, 
‘He who desires •paradise should sacrifice^ arc the instruments of 
obtaining what we desire, or that they are obligatory in themselves. 
Hence in the case of the Veda the agency of a self-dependent person is 

Tbi^ I suppose, moans that the existence of the world in its present or developed 
form, is necessary in order to furnish the means of rewarding righteousness and 
punishing unrighteousness. 
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established [since these matters could be known by such a person alone.] 
And while the contents of the Veda are not the subjects of a knowledge 
produced by any proof distinct from verbal proof and the proofs 
dependent thereon^ Vedicity, or the characteristic nature of the Veda, 
consists in its beiifg composed of (authoritative) words, whose authority 
does not spring from a knowledge of the meaning of sentences arising 
from words [but depends on the underived omniscience of its author].” 
“Or, Vedicity consists in be^ one or other of the four collections, 
the Rich, Yajush, Saman, or Atharvan.””® 

I will introduce the next aphorism (x. 2, 9) which I propose to cite 
(and which is a repetition of aphorism i. 1, 3), by adducing some 
remarks of the commentator on the one which immediately precedes it, 
viz. X. 2, 8 : 

Nanu sridi-prdmdnye sati sydd evam \ tad eva tu durlalham \ na Id 
7tumdmsa]cd7idm iva iiitya-nirdoshatmia sruthprdmdnyam tvayd hhyate 
paurmheyatveyidhh yiipagamut purmhasya cha hjirama -pramdda-vipralip-' 
sddi-samhhavdt [ ata?i dha drMtdbhdre'* iti | dridJifam puninhlntare 
^Bmad-adati hh)'a7na-pramdda^ \^viprafi?2 lipaddikam puruslia-dushinain 
tad-ahhdve mti ity arthah | IcMti-hartfrHrena vcda-cal trlirima rd Uiumi- 
tasya purmha-dhaureyafiya iiddoshatrena eva npaslJutrh | iafhd cha tad- 
vachasdm 7m 7iirahhidheyatd 7ia riparUdhhidlieyatd 7ia 7dtiJq)i'ayoJa7idh}d'‘ 
dheyatu | I)hcde7i(l7'iya~7)}am8dm dosha d blmwta’pf'amuda-l'drchidpdtavndt- 
pi'ayukidl} eva vacltasdni avisuddhayah sambhdvya7i(e | 7m cha ih ara-va- 
chasi idsdm saiubhavah \ lad 7(htani rdydjadnddibhir rakld grastatvad 
a7irita7li vadet | tc chekarc 7ia vidya7ite sa brvydt kafham auyathd ” | 
nariu teyia Ikarena vedah pranltah ity atra eva viprapattir atah dha | 
tad~vachandt dm7idyasya p7'd7iid7iya77h^^ | iti sd sir a-par'mmd pi an 
•vachandV'* tena ikarena vachandt prana ya7idd duuidyasya^^ vedasya 

p7'd77idnya??i | tathd hi | redds tdvai paarasheydh vdlyatvdd iti sOdhitam | 
na cha asntad-ddayas teshdili sahasra - kJchdvachchhmndfidm raJetdrah 
sambhdvyante atmdriydrihatvdt | 7ia cha almdriyartha-darshio 'stnad- 
ddayali | kincha dptoktdh '^ddh 7iidhdja7m~parigrihHa*vdt | yad 7ia dptok- 
tam 7ia tad 7nahdja7ia-parigrihitam | mahdja7ia-parigrihltaiit cha ida 77 i | 
tasmdd dptoktam | simdantra-parusha-pranitatvam cha dptoktatmm | 
mahdjaTta-parigrihltatvaiii cha sarva-darkmdiitahpdti^piu’iislummhthlya- 
indndrtlmtvafri | kvachit phaldbhdvah kar7na-karttri-sddha7ia'-vaigunydd 
n» The last words are a translation of the conclusion of Jayanaruyana*s gloss. 
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ity uJdam | Jcartiri-smarandhhavud na evam iti diet \ na | Icartiri-smara- 
nasya purvam eva sddhilatvut | tat-pranitatvam cha tiva-tantra-purusha- 
pranitatvud eva siddham | na tv aumad-udhium Hahas7Hi-mkha-veda-pra- 
nayane svdtantryam samlhavati ity uklatvdi | kindia pramdydh gum- 
janyatvena vaidika-pramdydh api gum-janynivam dvasyakam | iattra cha 
guno vakiri-yathdrtha-xuikydrtha-jndnam era mchyah | tathd cha tad- 
risah cva vede vaktd yah svargdpurvadi -vishayaka - sdkshdtkdravdn | 
tadrisas cha na tsvarud anyah iti sushthu | 

“Now all this will be so, provided the Veda is authoritative : but 
this condition is the very one which is difficult to attain ; for you do 
not hold, like the Allmfinsakas, that tho aulliority of the Veda arises 
from its eternal faultlossness ; since you admit that it has a personal 
author, and error, inadvertence, and a desire to deceive are incident to 
such a person. It is with a view to this objection that tlic writer says 
in Ids aphorism, ‘ In tlie absence of wliat is secn,^ i.c. in the absence of 
those personal faults which are seen in other persons like ourselves,”^ 
sucli as error, inadvertence, and a desire to deceive : for tho Suprcnie 
Person wdio is inferred from the creation of the world, or the author- 
ship of the Veda, can only exist in a state of freedom from fault ; and, 
consequently, neither want of meaning:, nor contradiction of meaninci:, 
nor uselessness of meaning, can be predicated of his words. Incorrect- 
nesses in words are to be apprehend(Hl as iho results of er^or, inad- 
vertence, or unskiliulness in composition, arising from some def(*ct in 
the elements, the senses, or the mind. Put none of these things is to 
be imagined in the W'ord of Isvara (the Lord). And this has b(‘en 
expressed in tho following verse : ‘ A speaker may utter falsehood, 
from being possessed by affection, ignorance, and the like ; but those 
[defects] do not exist in God ; how then can he speak what is other- 
wise [than true] ? ’ 

“ Put may not the fact that the Veda is composed by God be dis- 
puted ? In consequence of this, the author says (in the next aphorism) : 

X. 2, 9. ‘ Tho authority of the Vedic record arises from its being ut- 
tered by Ilim.* 

A different interpretation is given by the commentator to this phrase drishta- 
bhuvCy in an earlier aphorism in which it occurs, viz. vi. 2, 1. He there understands 
it to menu that where there is no visible motive for a prescribed action, an invisible 
one must be presumed {yatlra driahfam prayojanam nopalahhyate tatira adrishtam 
prayojanam kalpanlyam). • 
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“ Thus at the end of his treatise [the writer lays it down that] the 
authority of the Veda is derived from its being His word, viz. from its 
being spoken, i.e, composed by Him, i.e. by Isvara. As thus : The 
Vedas are derived from a person, because they are formed of sentences. 
This has been proved. And persons like ourselves cannot be conceived 
as the uttcrers of these Vedas, which are distinguislied by having 
thousands of STikbfis (recensions), because their objects arc such as lie 
beyond the reach of the senses; and persons like us have no intuition 
into anything beyond the reach of the senses, further, the Vedas [arc 
not only derived from a personal author, but they] have been uttered 
by a competent author {apfn), because they have been embraced by 
great men. Whatever has not been uttered by a competent person is 
not embraced by great men : but this (book) is embraced by great men : 
therefore it has been uttered by a competent person. Now, composition 
by a self-dependent person is utterance by a competent person ; and the 
reception (of the Veda) by great men is the observance of its contents 
by persons who are adherents of all the different philosophical scliools : 
and (the infallibility of the Veda is defended by that which) has been 
already said, viz. that any occasional failure in the results (of cere- 
monies proscribed in the Veda) is owing to some defect in the rite, or 
in the performer, or in the instruments employed [and not to any falli- 
bility in the Veda], 

“If it be objected to this reasoning, that no author (of the Veda) is 
recollected, we rejoin, that this is not true, because it has been formerly 
proved that the author is remembered. And that it war: composed by 
Him is proved by the simple fact of its being composed by a self- 
dependent person ; and because it has been said that the self-depend- 
ence [or unassisted ability] of people like us in the composition of the 
Veda, consisting, as it docs, of a thousand S'fikhas, is inconceivable. 
And since authority (in a writing in general) springs from a quality [in 
its author], it necessarily follows that the authority of the Veda also 
springs from a quality. And there the (quality in question must bo 
declared to be the speaker’s knowledge of the correct meaning of sen- 
tences. And thus (wo have shewn that) there is such an utterer of 
the Veda, who possesses an intuitive knowledge of paradise, and of 
the yet unseen consequences of actions, etc., and such an utterer is no 
other than Isvaru. Thus all is satisfactory.” 
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The ultimate proofs, then, of the binding authority of the Yeda are, 
according to the commentator, 1st, its extent and subject-matter, and 
2ndly, its unanimous reception by great men, adliererits of all the 
different orthodox systems. Of course these arguments have no vali- 
dity oxcejit for those wlio se(‘ something supernaturab^iri the Veda, and 
on the assumption that the great mim who embraced it were infallible ; 
and therefore as against the Bauddhas and other heretics who saw 
nothing miraculous in the Vedas, and consequently regarded all their 
adherents as in error, they were utterly worthless. But possibly it 
was not the object of the eommentator (for the greater j)art of the argu- 
mentation is his, not that of the author of the Aphorisms) to state the 
ultimate I'easons on which the authority of the Vedas would have to be 
vindicated against heretic^!, but ni(‘n‘ly to explain the proper grounds 
on which the orthodox schools who ah-eady acknowledged that au- 
thoi'ity ought to regard it as I'osting; /.c. not, as the Mhnansakas held 
their eternal faultlessness, but the fact of their being uttered by an intel- 
ligent and omniscient author; w'ho.^e authorship, again, w'as proved by 
the contents of the Vh'das having rederenee to unseen and future matters 
of W'hich only an omniscient Being could have any knowledge ; while 
the fact of these revchitions in regard to unseen things having actually 
liroceeded from such a Bc'iiig, iiud being therefore true, w'as guaranteed 
hy llie unanimous aulliorily of the wisest men among the faithful. 

As it is a matter of some interest to know" W’kat is the nature of 
iiispiiation, or sn])criiatural knowledge, as ( oneeived by the Yaiseshikas, 
1 shall quote i>()inc passages bearing on this subject from the aphorisms, 
or from tlicir ex])ounder, S'inkara Misra. .In his remaiks on Aphorism 
viii. 1, 2 (p. o57), tlio commentator states that opinion {/nOtui) is of 
two kinds, true {cidj/u) and false [aridfiO) ; and that the former [ridya) 
is of two descrij)tions, arising from ]K*reeption, inference, recollection, 
and the infallible intuition ‘‘p(‘culiar to rishis {Tacit cha jnanaiit 
dvividham ridya cha avidyO cha | v 'tdyO chafurvidhu praUjahha-laingika- 
snirity artiha-lahharia). Perception or intuition, again, is of different 
kinds or degrees (Aphorism ix. 1, 11-15, pp. 385 if.). Aphorism ix. 
1, 11 (p. 380), is as follows : 

Tad evnm hhdvuhhuva-vialiayalcam laukiha-praf yakslia)7i mrhpya yogi- 
pratyalcfiham mrupayitum prahiranunlaram arahimte \ ix. 1, 11. At- 
many uima-manasoh samyoga-viseshud utma~praiyahsham ” | jnunam uU 
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paSyaU iti ieshah | dvividhas tavad yogimh samahiluntahlcaranah ye 
*^yn1dah” ity alhidJnyante ammaMiuntaMaranas chi ye viyuJclCih^^ 
ity ahhidhlyantc | tattra yuhluh sukshuihn'tarye vaslnny udarcna mano 
nidhaya nididhyusanarantah ( ieshlm uimani si'Citmani parutmani eha 
jnujiain tdpadyat^\ dtma-pratyalcsJtam iti | dtmu adjcslidthdra-vinhayo 
yattra jndne iat taihu | yadyapy asmad-udhidm api Jcadachid dima- 
jndnam asii iathdpy aridyu-itraskrdatrdl iad asal-kalpam ity uktam | 
dtma-manaftos smmikanha-viseshdd*' iti yoga-ja-dharmdnagrahah dtma- 
ma7ia8oh sa^inikaraha-rikshas tasmud ity arfhah | 

‘‘Having tlius dofiiicd ordinary perception which lias for its objects 
existence and non-existence, the author, willi llie view of determining 
the character of the intuition of yogins, says : ‘ h'rom a particular con- 
centration of boUi the soul and ilie on the soul, arises the per- 

ception (or intuition) of soul.’ On this the coinraeutat(»r remarks : 
‘There are two kinds of yogma (intent, or contem])lative, persons), (1) 
those whose inner sense is fixed i>(tmdhiid)it(ihk(ir(tndlj^y who are called 
ipukidh) united (/.c. with the object of contemplation), and (2) those 
wliose inner sense is no longer fixed, and who are called disunited ("tyuk- 
Of these the tir.st class, who are called ‘ uiiitivl,’ lix their minds 
with reverence on the thing which is to be the ohjcct of intuition, and 
contemplate it intently. In tliis way knowledge arises in their souls 
regarding their own souls, and the souls of others. ‘ Intuition of soul,’ 
that is, a knowledge in wliich soul is the perceptible object of intuition. 
N'ow, although persons like ourselves have sometimes a knowledge of 
BOul, yet from this knowledge being affected by ignoranct^, it has been 
said to be like what is uni’eal. ‘From a particular concentration of the 
soul and the mind;’ that is, from a particular conjunction of the soul 
and the mind wliich is effected by means of the virtue derived from 
yoga.” See also Ajdiorism xv. p. 390. 

At the conclusion of his remarks (llihl. Ind. p. 408) on the third sort 
of true knowledge (referred to in p. 357, Ribl. Ind.), viz. recollection, 
the commentator remarks that the author of the aphorisms docs not 
make any separate mention of the fourth kind of knowlcge, viz. in- 
fallible intuition : 

I's I'hc “ mind ” {manan) is regarded by the Indian philosophers as distinct from 
the soul, and as being merely an internal organ. * 

119 This class is the more perfect of the two, as appears from the gloss of Jayana- 
ruyana : ay am api viiishta-yoyavaUvdd viyuklah ity iAchyate, 
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ix. 2, 6 Arsham jnCmam ftTdra-hriid prithan na lalcshitam | 

yogi-pratyal'fihuntarhhfwitam | padurtha-pradcsukhye iu prakarane tad 
uhtam I tad yathd | ‘‘ mnnuya-vidhdtrlnum rislnnam atUdndyata-vartia- 
mdneshv atmdriydrtheshv artheahi dharmudidiu granthopnnihaddhcdiu vd 
lingddy-anapekshdd dtyna-manaftoh samyogdd dhirma-iiikHhdch cha prd- 
tilhaih jiiOnam yad ntpadyate tad draham Hi | tach cha kaddchU lauhi~ 
kdnum api hharati yathd kanyakd vadati h'o me hhrdtd gantd ill hri- 
day am me knlhayati'''* iti | 

^‘Jlishis’ [urnha^^ knowlodgc/’ he says, '‘is not separately defined 
by the author of tlie aphorisms, hut is included in the intuition of 
yogins}"^ But the following statement has been mad(; (in reference to 
it) in the section on the categories: 'Bishis^ {arnha) knowledge is 
that ’which, owing to a conjunction of the soul and the mind, inde- 
pendent of inference, etc., and owing to a particular species of virtue, 
illuminates those risUis who have composed the record of the Vedas 
{Cimndya-ridhairlvum), iu reference to such matters, whether i)ast, 
future, or present, as are beyond the reach of the senses, or in refer- 
ence to matters of duty, etc., recorded in books,’ etc. And this sort of 
knowledge also sonieli files manifested by ordinary persons, as when a 
girl says, ' iny heart tells me that my brother will go to-morrow.’ ” 
See also A])liorisrn ix. 2, Id (Dibl. Ind. pp. 414, 415). 

The 'Tarka-sangraha, another Vai.sesbika W'uk, also affirms the divine 
authorship of tlio Veda in th(*sc Avords : Ydkyam dcividhafn laukikam 

vaidikam cha | raidikam Jkaroktatedt sarram era pramdmm lankikam tu 
dptoktani praaidnam anyad apramumm [ “ Sentences arc of two kinds, 
Vedic and secular. Vedic sentences, from being uttered by Isvara, are 
all proof [or authoritative]. Of secular sentences, those only which 
are uttered by competent persons {Opla) arc proof ; the rest are not 
proof.” 

In this text, the authority of the Veda is founded on its being uttered 
by Isvara; and this characteristic is regarded as limited to the Veda. 

*20 It hfid been nli^ady noticed by Professor l\Iax TMiiller in the Journal of tbc 
German Orientid Society, vii. p. 311, that “tbo Vaiscsbikas, like Kapila, inchule tlic 
inluitiun of cnligbtuucd risbis under tbc bead pratyaksha (intuition), and thus sepa- 
rate it decidedly from aiiihya^ ‘ tradition.* *’ lie also quotes the coinrncntator's 
remark about a hiinitn- intuition being dibcoverable among ordinary persons, which lio 
thinks is not “ without a certain irony.** 

*2* See Dr. Ballantyne’s ed. with Hindi and English Versiems, p. 40 of the Sanskrit. 
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On the other hand, such secular works as proceed from competent 
persons {(T/}ta) arc also declared to possess authority. Here, therefore, 
a distinction is drawn hciween the authority of the Veda and that of 
all other writings, however authoritative, inasmuch as the former was 
uttered by Isvari^, while the latter have only been uttered by some 
competent person {Opia), Rut in the Is^ynya aphorism, ii. C8, quoted 
and commented upon above (p. 114), the authority of the V(‘da itself is 
made to rest on the authority of the wise, or competent persons {upta\ 
fromwdiom it proceeded.^-- In this aphorism, therefore, either the word 
“apta’’ must mean ^^Lsvara,** or we must suppose a difference of view 
between the author of the aphorism on the one hand, and the writers 
of the A'aiseshika aphorisms and the Tarka-saugraha on the other. 
We shall SCO from the next extract that the Kusumfmjali coincides 
with the latter. 

I quote from the work just named (of which Udayana Acharya is the 
author), and its comment ary, some statements of the doctrine main- 
tained by the author regarding the origin and authority of the Veda. 
Mr. Colebrooke (Mi'so.Ess.i. 200, orp. 100 of Williams amlNorgate’sed.) 
speaks of this treatise as being accompanied by a commentary of Nara- 
yana Tirtha ; but the one which is printed in the Calcutta e dition, as 
well as in Professor Coweirs, is by llaridasa Phat tacharya. The object 
of the work is to prove the existence of a personal god (Is vara), in 
opposition to various other antagonistic tlK'oi’ies. 

I. Xusuinanjali, 2nd Stavaka, at the commencement : A7nfai1iu ^pi 
parulohi-sfidhauuHiiahthu'Ha-sanihharOd ifi dcitlija-vipralipultih | Anyaiha 
Ikaraui vina ' pi paraloltO-sddliiuuhyOyOdyHmHishihunaft) suiMarali yoga- 
dch uarga-rndhanatcanya reda-gamyatmf | 7ul ya-nirdonhaiayu cha reda- 
hya prCimCtnyam \ mahdjana-parigrahCivh cha pramuuyanya grahah Hi 
veda-kuranatayo na /kara-siddhih | yogardhi-mmpudita-surrajuya-Kapi- 

The following words arc put by the author of the Vishnu Pur.lna (iii. ch. 18 ; 
Wilson, vol iii. jjj 212) into the mouth of the deluder wlio promulgated the Ihiuddha 
and other heresies ■ Na hy npLa-vltdah nahhaso mpalmttl mahasurah ] yukiimad 
vavhanam (jruhynm maya 'nyais vha bharad-i'tdhaih | “ Words of the competent do 
not, gi*cat Asuras, fall from the sky. It is only w'ords suiiported hy reasons that 
should bo admitted hy mo and others like yourselves.” 

133 This ho(dc was published at the Sanskrit Press, Calcutta, in the S'aka year, 1709. 
A new edition was published hy Professor Cowell in 1804, aeoompanied by aii English 
translation. 1 have availed myself of this cicellent version to correct u good many 
mistakes in my own. 
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Iddi-purvahah eva vd vedo ^stv Uy aira dha | pramdyCili pa^rataniratvdt 
sarga-pralaya-samlliavat | tad-anyasminn avm'dmd na vidhdntara-sam- 
hhavah^^ | S'uhdi pramd. raktri-yathdrtlia-vahydrtha-dln-rupa-yuna-janyd 
iti gunddlmraiayCi Isvara-mldhiJi | nanu mharlrikv yathflrtha-vuk- 

yariha-dhtr gtmah | akartrihe cha vcde nirdo^halcam. prdmdnya-pra- 

yojakam astu mahojana-parigrahena cha prdmdnya-grahali ity ala dha | 
*^sargn~pralaya-saml)hnrdd^^ iti | pralayoiiaram 2)dn'a-veda-msad uitara- 
vedasya kalham prdmdnyam mahdjana-parigrahasydpi tadd ahhdvdt | 
sahdasya anityatram utpanno ga-kdrah iti prallti-siddham | pravdhdvich- 
chheda-rupa-nilyatvam api pralaya-mmhhavdd ndaii iti hjidrah | Kapild- 
dayali eva saryddau ptfirva-sargdhhyasta-yoga -Ja}iya - dharmdunhhavdt 
fidkahdt-krita-sffkaldrthdh kartidrah mntu | iiy ata dha | ** iad-anyas- 
minn^^ iti | risra-nirmdna-samarihdh aijimddi-sakti-mmpannufi yadi 
sarvajnds tad a lughavdd eka era tddriiah srlkriyafdm | sa eva hhagavdn 
Jsrarah | anitydnayva-vi&hayaka-jndMaraii cha vikCifiali eva ndati | iti 
vaidika-vyavahdva-vilopali [ Hi na ridhdniara-samhhavah Jsvardmngi- 
kariri’Uaye Hi senhah | 

Tlie second o1)jcotion is iliut [iliero is no proof *of an 14 vara], since 
the means of attaining piiradiso can be practised independently of any 
such Deing. Tliat is to say, the celebration of sacrifices, etc., "which 
are the instruments of obtaining paradise, cun take place otherwise, i.e. 
even without an Isvaru ((lod). For the fact that sacrifices, etc , are the 
iiistrumciits of obtaining paradise is to be learned from the Veda, while 
the authority of the Veda rests upon its eternal fuultlessnc'ss ; and the 
[immemorial J, ad mission of that autliority results from its reception by 
illustrious men. Now in this way there is no proof of the existence of 
a God to be derived from the idea that he is the cause of the Veda. Or 
let it be supposed tliat the Veda was preceded [composed] by Kapila 
and other sages, ^a Iio by their wealth in devotion had acquired omni- 
science. 

“ In answer to all this the author says : [verse] ‘Since truth depends 
on an external source, since creation and dissolution occur, ‘and since 
there is no confidence in any other tlian God, therefore no other manner 
can be conceived [in which the Veda originated, except from God].’ 
[Comment] Verbal truth [or authoritativeness] is derived from the 
attribute?, possessed by its promulgator, of comprehending the true 
sense of words [i.e, in order to constitute the Veda an authoritative 

9 
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rule of duty, it must have proceeded from an intellip:cnt being who 
understood the sense of what he uttered] ; and since God is the sub- 
stratura of this attribute [of intelligence], there is proof of his existence. 

‘‘ But it may be said that if the Yeda had a malfer, them, indeed, 
such comprehension of the true sense of words as you insist upon may 
bo a quality belonging to him ; but if the Yeda had no maker, let it bo 
its fault lossn OSS which imparts to it its authority, wliile the [imme- 
morial] admission of that authority results from its reception by illus- 
trious men. 

‘‘ In answer to tins the author says: * Since creation and dissolu- 
tion occur.’ Sinc(‘ the pri'vious Yeda [the one which exist(‘d during 
the former mundane ])eriod] ])erislied after tlu' dissolution of the uni- 
verse*, liow can the suhsc'qiieiit Yeda [/.c. the one supposed by our 
opponents to have* existed during tluMlissolution] bo aulhojitalive, since 
there was not then e\en any receidion of it ])y illustrious men [who 
also had all heernne extiiiet at the dissolution ]. And further, the non- 
eternity of svuir.d is pi’oved by Ibc conviction we have' tliat htte'rs such 
as G are ])rodu(‘i (l, [ and not eternal] ; and (‘veii that ete rnity (or per- 
petuity) of the Veda wbicb consists in unbroken continuity of tradition, 
docs not e'xist, as there* is ])r()bablo proof of a dissolution. But, again, 
it is urged that Ka])ila and utlujr saints — who, from their ]>(‘rc('])tion of 
duty, springing fiom the* ju’actice of devotion during tin* former inuii- 
daue* pe-rioel, bad acquired an intuitive knowledge* of eveTV subje*ct — 
may at the* ere*atie)U liave* been the autljems of tin* Ah'da. This is an- 
swered ill the weerds, ^ .since there is no eontidence* in. anvolhe-r but 
Ge)d.^ If ])erse)iis e'lipable of creating the univeTse and jiexse'ssing the 
faculty of niinutene.ss be* omniscient, tbe*n, for the sake* e)|‘ simplicity, 
lot entc sncli pe-rson oidy l>o aelmittod, nam(*ly, the divine* l.^vara!*’" 
And no Cfaifuh’uce can be re]K)se*d in any peu’son vlie) is neit ete'vnal, and 
who is not possessed of a knowledge wbiedi (‘xle'iids to all objects. 
Thus the AT*dic traelition disappe'ars. And so be conclueles that no 
other mimne'r [of the oiigiiiation of theA^eda] can bo eoneeived [e;xce])t 

The writers on the otlier side seiom to reply to this Niiiynjikji ed)j('ctioii about 
tho interruption (»f tlie- tnidilion of tho Veda tlirongh the' dissolntion of tlie univense* 
by saying that thee Veda was retained in the memory of Brahma or the JBshis during 
the intervjjl while the disholnlion lasted. See Kulluka on Manu, i. 23, a[)ovc, p. G; 
and the passage of Kaiyyata em the Mahiihhushya, above, p. 9G. 

“The law of par/?imony bids us assume only one such,” etc.— Cowell. 
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from Is vara] ; tliat is, in the system of those who deny an Is vara [no 
Avay is pointed out].’* 

II. Kusumfinjali, iii. 1 fi . — pramdnam andjitoliUr nudrhhte hvachid 
(Iptatd I ailrisya-drifihtan mrvaj^io na cha niiydfjamah hshamah ” | ay am hi 
mrim-JcartritvahhCiVdvedakah Mdah andptuhias chrd na pramdrjam \ dp- 
ioktas cited cfad-artha-gochara-jndnavato it ltyn-mrva-ri%h(iyahi-jndnavat~ 
tram wdriyddy-alhdvdf \ dyamaftya vita nit y at ram ddahitam era pydy iii 
veda-hdro nit yah sarrajnah siddhyati | 

[Verse] The AA^ord of an incompetent person is not authoritatiA’c ; 
nor can tliere he any comjxleney in regard to a thing uiflseen [by the 
speaker]. To perceive invisible things, a })erson must; he omniscient : 
and an eternal scri])tnre is impossible. [(\)mm(‘nt] This [suppose d] 
scriptural testimony, denying the fact of tluTO being a creator of all 
things, if utiered by an incomjx'tc'nt ]K'i\son, AA’onld be no jn^oof. If it 
Avas uttered by a coin])otent ])orson, llien lh(‘ i)er.son Avho possessed an 
acquaintance Avith this circumstance [that there Avas no creator] Avoiild 
be master of a knowledge Avhi eh AA’as eternal, and uniA^ersal in its range, 
since h(‘ would not be limited by any bodily orj^ms. AtuI we have 
previously disproved the* eternity of any scri])ture (see the first extract 
from the Kusumanjali, alxivc*). Consequently an omniscient and eternal 
author of the Veda is established.” 

HI. Kusumanjali, Aj. 1. — luiryydyopfna-dh'ityddfh padOt pratitaya^ 
(ah crutch \ vdhydt sankhyd-rtsealidt h rha sddhyo rt^rttrid avya , ///. ” | . . . 
Prat y ay at all prdmdnydf | reda-jattya-Jadnaht kdram-yana-jaityam pra~ 
mdfrdt \ prat yakshful i-jiramd-rat | srafer rrddt | rrdah paaruf^hryo reda- 
tvdd dyarreda-rai | liucha ledah paaradiojit rdkyafrdd Ihdratddi-rat \ 
vcda-rdhydtti paanisheydiji rdkyafrdd afi/aad-ddi-rdlya-rat | 

I Verse ] “An omiiisraeiit and indestructible Being is to be iwoAod 
from [the existence of] elfects, from the conjunction of [atoms], from 
the support [of the (‘arth in the sky], etc., from ordinary usages, from 
belief [in revelation |, from the Veda, from sentence's, ^nd from parti- 
cular numbers.” 

The folloAving *is so much of the comment as refers to the AA'ords 
pratyaya, snifi, and vdkya : “From belief, i.c. from authoritativoness. 
The knoAvledgo deiivod from the Veda is derived from the attributes of 
its Caiwc ; since it is true knowledge, like the true knowledge deriA^od 
from perception. From the sruti, i.e, the Veda. ^The Veda is [shewn 
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to be] derived from a person, by its having the characters of a Veda, 
like the Ayur-veda. It is also [shown to be] derived from a person, 
by having the character of sentences, like the Mahablifirata. The 
words of the Veda are [shewn to be] derived from a person, by their 
having the character of sentences, like the sentences of persons such as 
ourselves.” ' 

IV. Kusumanjali, V. 10. — ^^hhavishjdmV* ^tyudau 
sanhhyd pravaktri-yd | samdkhyd ^pi vlia sdkhdndm nddya-pravuchanud 
rite I Vaidikotlama-purmliem avntantrochchdrayHuh sankhyd vdvhyd | 
aiksliata cko ^ham halm sydm^^ ifyudi-hahmlm utlama-piirusha-sni- 
tell I mnkhyd-^addrthani anyam aha samdkhyd ityddi \ sarcdsdiJi 
sdkhd7iam hi Kdthaka-Kdldpakddydh samdkhyd h sanjnd-viseshdh sru- 
yanto | tc cha na adhyayana-mdlra-nilnmdhandh | adhyefri nd m dnaniydi \ 
aduv anyair apt tad-adhyayandt | tasmud aiJndriydrtha-darsi hhayavdu 
eva Uvarah kdrunikah sarydduv asmad-ddy-adrishldkrishta-kdthakddi- 
iarlra-visesham adhishthdya ydim sdkhdm iiktavums tasydh sdkhdyds tan- 
9id)?md vyapadesah Hi siddJiam ]srara~7vananam moksha-hvfuh | 

[Verse | In the* jdmises ‘let me bo,’ ‘I was,’ ‘ I shall be,’ [whi(‘.h 
occur in the Veda], personal designations have reference to a speaker; 
and the names of the S'aklias could only have been derivc'd from a 
prinfeval utterance. [Cominc'nt] The first person (I), ■when it occurs 
in tlje Veda, must be employed to denote a self-dependent utteror. 
]Now there arc many instances there of such a use of the first person, 
as in the words, ‘ It refiected, I am one, let mo become manj^’ The 
author thou specifies another signification of the t(*rm sankhyd in tlio 
clause, * and the designations,’ etc. For all the S'akha.s of the Veda tradi- 
tionally bear the names, the special names, of Ivathaka, Kalapaka, etc;. 
And these names cannot be conncc^ted with the mere study [of these STik- 
has by Katha, Kahlpa, etc.] from the infinite multitude of students, since 
they must have been studied before by others besides the i)ersons just 
mentioned. V^hcrefore the particular HTddifis which I.svara, the be- 
holder of objects beyond the reacli of the senses, the compassionate 
Lord, himsedf uttered at the beginning of the creation, when he assumed 
the bodies of Katha, etc., which were drawn on by the destiny {adrishta) 
of beings like ourselves — these Sakhas, 1 say, were designated by the 
names of the particular sages [in whoso persons they were .promul- 
gated]. And so it is proved that the contemplation of Is vara is the 
cause of final liberation.” 
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T am unable to say if the ancient doctrine of the Nyuya w*as Ihcistic, 
as that of the Vaiseshika Sutras (at least as interpreted hy S'ankara 
Misra) appears to he, and as that of the Kusumfinjali, the Tarka-san- 
gralia,'^® and tlic Siddhanii Mnktfivali undoubtedly is (p. G of Dr. Bal- 
laiityne^s ed., or p. 12 of his ("hrisiiauity coiitrastecf«v\'ilh Hindu Phi- 
losophy,’’ and p. 13 of Dr. Euer’s Blifisha-parichchhcda, in Pibl. Tnd.), 
The remarks of Dr. lto(T on the subject, in pp. xv., xvi., of the intro- 
duction to the last named work, may be coii'-ulU^d. The subject is also 
diseiisscd by Professor Danerjca in his work on Hindu philosopliy, ]»p. 
144-153. The solution of the (jiiestiou may depend mifch on the inter- 
pretation to be given to the aphorisms of Gotama, 19-21 of 11 le fourth 
book. 

IIT. The Hnnlchya. — Tlu) opinions of the author of the Sankhya a])hor- 
isuis in regard to the authority of tlie Veda and the principles on which 
that authority de])ends, are contained in the. 45th to the 5 1st aphoiisms 
of the .Fifth Book, M^hich I extract with the comments of Yijnana 
Bhikshu 

^ 45. Nil nihjainm Ve^Cuiiim hlnjalva-hnfey'' | >SV; iapo^ iapyaia 
f(t.W 2 (lf iapas lepandf irayo reilu ajaymifa'^ ify udi-srnicr vedOnum na 
uityatnwi iiy arihah | reda-uifyiifd-vdl’yani cha HajutlyCutupfirn-jjravu- 
hanuchchheda-parnni | Tarhi him paunfsheyah reddh | 7ia Hy dhu \ 4G. 

Na pmirHuheyatram lai-lariah purmhitKya auhdrdi^' | Isrnn praiishe- 
ddd Hi seshah | sniyamaut | aparah kartfd hhavatv Hy dhlnlcshdydm dha | 
47. Mulddmukt a yor ayoyyalvdt'*'* | Jlran-miikta~dhnn7jo Vishpir rikid’ 
dha-saltvaiayd *nir(H ikiya-mrrajno ''pi rlia-rdyafrdf sahasra-klkha-vcda- 
nirmdnidyoyyah [ amuklaH (r asarvajnnirdd era oyoyyah Hy arthaJi i nmtr 
eram opaarifsheya/rdd //Hyatram era dyalam | iairdha | 48. *‘'‘Naapa^*- 
rmheyatrdd nHyafram. aukurd di-rat^' | Spidshtam | nanr ankurddishv apt 
kdryairena fjhatddl-rat purudieyqli am anumeyam | tatrdha [ 49. ^^Teshdm 
apt tad-yoyo drishta-hddhddi-prnsaktih''^ | Yat pauraaheyjim tach chha- 

Jwuwdhiknranani dfmit | sa driridho prof md paramdtmd cha | lafra Israrah 
fi.irrajnah paramdtmd \ka era | j/ratim prafi sarlram fdnnno vihhur nitffaHha | 
“ The substratum of kiiowlocige is soul. It is of two kinds, the embodied soul, and the 
supreme soul. Of these the supreme soul is tlie omniscient Is'vara, one only.. The 
embodied scnil is distinct in each body, all-pervading, and eternal.” 

Compare Dr. Ballantyno’s translation of the Sankhya Aphorisms, books v. and 
vi., published at Mirzapore inlS56, pp. 2Ctf., as well as that which subsequently 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Indicu (in 1865), pp. 127 tf. 
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f -lra-janyaSii Hi vyaptir lohe druJita tasyah hudfiudir evam sati sydd Hi 
arthah | nam Adi-purushochcharilaivud Veddh api paurmhcyOh eva ity 
aha 1 50. ^^Yasmm adriahte^pi hrita-luddhir vpajOyate tat paurmhe- 
yam ” | Drislite iva adrishtc '‘pi yamin i^aduni hrita^hiddhir huddhi- 
purvuhatva-hudclhir jayatc lad era paiinfslapam Hi cyavahriyate ity 
arthah | etad uktam hhavati I na pm'tfshochchariluid-mdfrrna paurushv- 
yatvaiii h'dsa-prasvdfiayoh sunhupti-kdlluayoh paunoihryatva-njavahdrd- 
hhdrut kintu huddhi-jnirvakairena | I'eduH in nihk'dm-rad eva adrishta- 
rasud ahuddhi-purvakdh eva k)vaya?M{?(rah mkdkU svayam hharanii [ alo 
na te 2 >(iu^"i*'Huydh [ fathd. cha k'uiih iasyaitasya mahato hhdlasya ni^ 
kmsifam etad yad rigvedo Hy ddir Hi | nanv cram yathdrfha'Vdkydrtha- 
pidnupfuTakatrdt kika - vdkyafiycra veddndm api prdmdnyam na mydt 
tafrdha | 51. ^^Nija-hkty-ahhryakfch sraiah prdmdnyam | Jlddndm 
nijd m'dhhdrikl yd yathdrfha-Jndna-Jana)ia~hktH tasydh mantrdyurvcdd- 
ddv ahhiryakter upalamhhdd akhita-rcddndni era aratah era prdmdjiyam 
siddhyati na raktri-yathdrtha-jndna-mdtakafvddind Hy arthah | tathd 
cha Nydya-sutram ( **mantrdyurn‘da-prdmdnya~rach cha tat-pfdindnyam'’ 
Hi I 

“ Sutra 45. ‘Eternity cannot bo prcdicaletl of Ibc Vodas, since 
various texts in those books themselves decdart; tln'in to liave i)C‘en pi’o- 
duccd.’ The sense is this, that the Tedas are pi’oved not to bo eternal 
by such texts as the followin'^: ‘ITe pciTornied austerity; IVom him, 
when he had thus peribrnied auslerify, the ihi-ce Vedas were ])roduccd.’ 
[Sec above, p. 4.] Those other texts -which as^ei’t the eternity [or 
pcq)etuity] of the Vedas refer merely to the unbroken continuity of 
the stream of homogeneous succession [or tradition [ Are tlie Vedas, 
then, derived from any personal author? ‘ No,’ he rc])lies in Sutraf-Ki. 
‘ The Vedas arc not derived from any ixTsoiial author 
since there is no person to make them.^ We must supi)ly the words, 
‘since an Jk'/ira (Grod) is denied.^ The semse is easy. In answer to 
the supposition that there may be some otlier mal;er, ho remarks, 
Sutra 4 7, ‘ N^o ; for there could be no lit maker, cither liberated or un- 
liberated.* Vibhnii, the chief of all those be ings who arc liberated even 
whflc they live,^^^ although, from the pure goodness of his nature, he is 
possessed of perfect omniscience, would, owitig to his impassiveness, be 
unfit to compose tjie Veda consisting of a thousand saklias (branches). 
See Colebrookc’s Essays, i. 3G0, or p. 241 of Williams and Norgate’s ed. 
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while any unliberaied person would be unfit for the task from want of 
omnisoicnco. (See SUnkara’s comment on Brahma Sutras i. I, 3 ; above, 
p. 106.) But does not, then, the eternity of th(i Yedas follow from 
their having no personal author ? lie replies (48), * Their eternity does 
not result from tlieir having no personal aiitlior, as iiuthe ease of sprouts, 
ete.^ This is clear. But is it not to be inferi’ed that wsprouis, etc., since 
they are products, have, like jars, etc., some personal maker? lie re- 
plies (40), ^ If such a supposition ])c applied to these (s])routs, etc.) it 
must there also be ex])osed to the objection that it is contrary to what 
wo see, etc.^ \Vhatey(ir is derived fj‘om a personal aythor is ju’oduccd 
fj-om a body; this is a rule which is seen to hold invariably. But if 
WT assert that sprouts are derived from a personal author, we contra- 
dict the rule in (]uestion, [since they evidenlly did not .‘•])ring from any 
embodied person].’ But are not the Vedas, too, derived from a person, 
seeing that they were uttered b}" the primeval I’urusha ? He answers 
(50), 'That object only (even though it bi‘ an invisible one), which its 
maker is conscious of having made, can be said to b(' d(‘ri\ed from [or 
made by] such c p('rson.’ Jt is only those objtu ts* be tlu'y seen or un- 
seen, in regard to ^^hicll a consciousness ol‘ design arlhcs, that are ordi- 
narily s])oken of as inad(' by a person. The scns(‘ is, that it is not mere 
Utterance by a person which constitutes formation ])y that ])erson (since 
wc do not onliiiarily«sp('ak of the insjurati ns and expirali ms ol‘ any 
person during the lime of sleep, as being -ibnued by that i)erson), but 
only utteranee A\ Itli eonscioiis design. But the Vedas proceed of iJudr 
owu accord fi'oiii Svayanibhu (the sclf-exisloiit), like au expii’ation, by 
the force of adriahta i;^de.stiny), without any eonsiiousnt‘s.s on his part. 
Hence tliey are Jiot foi-mcd by any person. Thus tlie Veda says, ' This 
Itig-veda, etc., is the breath of this gnat Ib iiig, etc.’ [See above, 
p. 8. 1 But will not the Tedas, also, be in this way destitute of au- 
thority, like the eliatter ot‘ a parrot, since tliey did not result from any 
knowledge ot the correet meaning of the woi<ls of whiJh they are made 
up ? In reference to this, he says (51), ‘The Vedas have a self-proving 
authority, since they reveal their own inherent power.’ The self- 
evidencing authority of the entire Yedas is established by tlic jier- 
coption of a manifestation in certain portions of them, viz. in the for- 
mulas and the Ayur-veda, etc., of that inherent power which they (the 
Yedas) possess of generating correct knowledge, aad does not depend on 
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its being shown that they (the Vedas) are founded on correct knowledge 
in their utccror,^*'® or on any other ground of that sort. And to this 
effect is the Nyfiya Sutra, that ‘ their authority is like the authority of 
the formulas and the Ayur-veda.’ (Sec above, p. 114.) 

In reference to jhe 4Gth Sutra I add here the 08th aphorism of the 
1st hook, with the remarks hy which it is introduced and followed : 

Nanu vJict mdCi sarrajnah Isrnronddi nddfifa-fjuijid nil- t/drlJtfffti/a 

virchisifii npa(Jfsr 'mlhit-imramiyardsanhayd apruiimtjf/am pnnajijvia | 
tatlra aha | 08. t^iddha-riipa-loddhrilrod ruli/nrHiopadrsah | Jliyavya- 
garlhudlndfn 8iddha~ruj>(l»rnlt^^ yalhOrlhlrihaf^ya boddhnlrul tad-vak- 
frikayttrvedddl - pramupyeHii anidhritfieh tha (‘shunt rukyurlhnpddesnh 
pranmnam Hi seshah | 

“ Hut may it not be said that if there be no eternally omniscient 
Is vara, the charge of want of authority will attach to the iiieulcation 
of discriminative knowledge which is the subjc'ct of the great texts of 
the Upanishads, from the doubt lest these texts may have been handed 
down by a blind tradition. To this ho replies : 80. ‘ From the fact that 
beings perfect in thdir nature understood them, it results that we have 
an (authoritative) inculcation of the sense.’ As lliranyagarbha (Hrah- 
niii) and other beings wlio wer(‘ perfect in their natiin* understood the 
true sense, and are ascaataiiied to have done so hy the autlioritativcnesll 
of the Ayur-veda, etc., which tiny uttered, their inculcation of the 
sense of the texts is authority ; — such is the complete meaning of the 
aphorism.” 

In the 57th and following Sutras of the fifth hook, Ivapila denies 
that sound has the eharacler of spJiota, or that letters ai'e et ('rnal : 

57. ^^Praiity-aprafltihhytnTt na sphotfltinahih MdtHjH' | Prafyvka- 
varnMyo ^tiriktam kalasnh ifyudHrupam akhamjani rkn-padnm sphofah 
ill yogair dbhynjmgamyaie | kamhH-yriV(ldy-ar(iy(it'ehhy(Hiirikfo ghntddy- 
(Ht'ayavlva | sa vita Mda-risesho paddkliyo ^rtlia-sphutlkaru'na.t sphotah ify 
uchyafe | sa Mio ^pnund?iikah | ktitah | pratlty-apnilUihhjrinH'^ \ sa 
hbdah kirn pr ally ate na va. ( adye ycna mrm-samuddyena dnupurvl- 

This directly contradicts tho doctrine enunciated in the Vaiseshika Sutras and 
the KiJSumriTi jali. See above, i)|>. 121, 12t3, and 129 f. 

1*0 This is a various reading given by Dr. Hall in the appendix to his c(Jition of 
the Sunkliya-pravaeliaiia-bhilshya ; and I have adopted it in jircfcreiicc to siddha- 
rupmya which he gives in his text, as the former seems to afford a better sense. 
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msesha-visuhtena so ^hhivyajyaie iasya eva artha-praiyayahatvam astu | 
Mm aniargadmm tcna | antye ajndla-spliotasya nasty artlm-pratydyana- 
saldir ill vyarllid splmla-MiljmnCi ily arfhah | Purr am vedanfim nifya- 
tram prat isliiddham | idamm rarm - mlyniram apt praiishcdail \ 58. 

kilidn-itityaUaiii hlryaiu-prailieli ” | Ha era ayasti ya-hirali iiydd 't- 
prafyalhijtid - haldd rarm^nityatram na yaltam [ uipnano ya-kurah 
ityddi-prafyaycna anityatva-siddher ily artJiah | pt‘afnal7aj/td. iaj-Jdli- 
yntd-rishayinl | anyalhd yhatddcr apt pralyahktjndydh nifyaldpatfvr if! j 
sankale | 59. ^^J*rirva-siddlta-saltra>tya ahhit yaldir d’tjaacra yhata'^ya^^ | 
Nana purra-siddha-satldkasyaira kihdasya dlirany-Odilihir yd. dduryakfis 
tan-mdtram at pail th ptatller rishayah | ahhiryahlau (Irishtdnfo dlprnrra 
gltatasya Hi | Pariharali | 00. ^^Sal-l'dryya-siddhdhfas chcl siddha-sadha- 
nam^^ | uihhiryald ir yady andgaidrastlid ‘iydgvna rarilamditdrasihd- 
Idhhah ily arhyatc tadd sal-kd ryya-siddJtd ala (t | iddrikt-nilyalrafa vha 
sarra-kdrydndm na Hi siddlia-sadhaimm Hy ariJaHi | yadi clta rarffamd- 
nafayd. sat ah era jndna-mdlra’rupiny abhir yaldir nvhyale ladd ghafddl- 
ndm api nifyalrdpattir Hyddi 1 

SSoiiud lias Tioi llio characlcr of sphota, from flio dilemma lliat the 
Litter must be eillK'V apiiarent or not a]>parent.' A iiiodiiieation of sound 
called sphola, siiij^le, indivisible, distinct from individual letters, exist- 
iSp in tlie ibrm of words like kala^a (jar"', distinguished also from parts 
of wR’ds like kamba-grlra (strijied-neek) and forming a who\‘ like the 
W’ord ghnta (jar), is assimu'd by the ITogas. And this sjiecies of sound 
called a word {pada) is designated sphota from it.-* manilesting a mean- 
ing. But llu; ('xistenco of this ibrm of sound is destitute of proof. 
Why? ‘From the dilemma Unit it must be either apparemt or not ap- 
parent.’ Does this form of soiuid a])pcar or not? If it appears, then 
let the power of disclosing a meaning [which is ascribed by our op- 
ponents to sphota \ be regarded as belonging to that collection of letters, 
arranged in a particular order, by which the snjijioscd sphota is mani- 
fested. What necessity is there then for that snpertluouS sphota ? If, on 
the contrary, it docs not appear, then that unknown sjdiota can have no 
power of disclosing* a meaning, and couvscqucntly it is useless to suppose 
that any such thing as sphota exists. 

“ The eternity of the Vedas has been already denied. He now denies 
the eteri?ity of letters also. 58. ‘ Sound is not eternal, since it is clear 
that it is a production.’ The meaning is, that it k not reasonable to 
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infor on llic strength of the recognition of the letter G as the same 
that we knew before (sec MTmansii Aphorisms i. 13; above, p. 74), 
that letters arc eternal ; since it is clear that G and otlier letters are 
produced, and therefore cannot be eternal. The recognition of these 
letters has reference to their benng of the same species as we have per- 
c(;ivcd before ; since oth(;rwisc we arc landed in the absurdity that, 
because we recognize a jar or any other such object to be the same, it 
must therefore Ix' eh'rnal. 

He (‘X'presses a doubt : 50. ^ AVhat wc hear may be merely the 
manifest'di<ai ol‘,a previously existing thing, as a jar is manifested (not 
erealed) l>y the liglit of a Limp.’ (See MTinansa Aphorisms i. 12, 13; 
above*, p. 7 1.) Is it not the fact that it is merely the manifestation of 
pre'vioM'^l}' existing language by souiid.s, etc., whieli vve perceive as 
originating? vVu illustration of sucb manifestation is that of a jar by 
means of a lamp. 

He re]K'ls this donht : GO. ‘ If the axiom that an ctTect exists in its 
cans(^ l)e liei’e intended, this is merely proving what isalr(*ady admitted.’ 
If hy manifestation is meant the relimpiishinent by anj’ snhstanee.of its 
past(r) eonditlon, and the attiilninent of its ]»resent slate, then we have 
iiK'rely the recognized ])rinciple of an effect virtually (‘Aistiiig in its 
cause (s(‘C SaiiLhja Kfii ika Aph. ix.) ; and as such eternity is 
predicabh' of all eifeds whatever, it is proving a thing already ]Troved 
to jissert it here. .If, on Iho other liand, by manitcslatiou l>o inoreljr 
meant tlio jierccptiun of a tiling actually existing, tlun wo shall be in- 
volved in the absurdity of admitting tliat jais, etc., also aiv^i eternal, etc.’* 

ISi:cT. X. — On (he nsv ir/drh the authors of the (lijfcrnii Darsanas mcijcc 

of Veilu' tc.rts, and the mode of inlerpretaf ion trhivh they adopt, 

1 have already (in p. 107) touclu'd on thi' mode of interpretation ap- 
jilicd by tlie aullior of the Jlrahma Sfitras, or his eomraeniator Sankara 
Achriry\a, to the A'odic texts, deri\ed chictly from Ijie Jh’fdimanas and 
Upaniduids, on whidi the Yedantiedoct lines are based, or by which they 
arc defended, or with which, at hiast, they are asserted to he consistent. 
It will, however, he interesting to empiire a little more in detail into the 
extent to which the Indian scriptures are appiudod to, and the manner 
in which they are tieated by the authors or expounders of the different 
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Darsanas. The object proposed by the rurva-nnmrinsfi i» an enquiry 
into duty {dharma-jijnufia — Aph. i.)- Duty is defined as somctliiiig en- 
joined by the Veda {chodana-Iakshano 'rfho dhanuah — Apli. ii.) ; and 
which cannot bo asoercainod to be duty except through such injunc- 
tion.^®' The first six lectures of the ^iTniunsri, acc«rding to Mr. Colc- 
brookc, *Urcat of positive injunction; the remaining six concern “ in- 
direct |►}ra in and.” ** The authority of enjoined duty is the to])ic of the 
first lecture: its diiferences and varieties, its parts, .... and tlie pur- 
pose of performance*, are successively considered in the three next. . . . 
The order of ])erforniance occupies the fifth lecture* and qualification 
for its perJbrmaiice is treated in the sixth. ^J'he subject of in(lire(;t 
precept is opened in the sexenth lecture generally, and in the eighth 
particularly. Inferable ebanges, adapting to the variation or copy 
what xvas designed for the l\po or model, are discussed in the ninth, 
*and bars or (*xc(‘])tio]is in the tenth. CJoucurrent efiicacy is considered 
in the elcvcuth h‘cture; and co-ordiiiah* ellect in tlie twilflli.” . . . . 
** Other matters are introduced by the way, br,‘ing suggi‘st('d by the 
main topic or its exc(#plions ” (Alisc. Essays, i. oOI f.). It appeals, 
therefore, that the general aim of the IMrva-mTinansa is (1) to prove 
^the authority of the Veda, and then to (2) dediua* fioni il the duties, 
xvhether enjoined directly or indirectly, x^hich jire to be penbrnied, tlie 
inanncT and e»)iiditions of tbeir pen'ormance, and their r. adts. It is 
also termed tlie Jvariiia-mTinansa, ‘^as jvlatiiig to works or religious ob- 
ser\auces to be undertaken fur 8i)eeific cuds'' (CVdebrookt*, i. 2iJ(i, 32.0). 

The Ih’airtna-uiTmansa, or Yedaiila, is, according to the same author, 
the com])lemeiit of the Ixarma-mlnifiiisri, and “is tt'i-med ufftira, later, 
contrasted xvith jjarra^ prior, being the iijvedigati(m of piviof tlediicible 
from the Vedas in regal'd to th'ohujy^ as the other is in regard to 
and their merit. The two tog(‘tlier, then, comprise the conqileh* system 
of interpretation of the jireCejds and doctrine of the Vedas, liolh jirac- 
tical and tlu'ological. They are parts of one xvhole. The later Mlmansa 
is suppieinentiiry to tlui prior, and is expressly afiirmed to he so: but 
difiering on many imiiortaut points,® Ih on gh agreeing on others, they 
arc essentially distinct in a religious as well as a jihilosojihical view'' 
(Mibcv Ess. i. 32.5). In fact the Dralima-inTmansri ])ro(',e(‘ds upon a de- 
preciation of the value of the objects aimed at by the Xarma- mlmansa, 
*31 See Bullantyne’s Mmiuiisu aphorisms, p. 7. 
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.since the rewards which the latter holds out even in a future state are 

r 

but of tcmi)orary duration ; and according to Siinkara it is not even 
necessary that the scickci' after a kuowledj^c of Dralima should first 
have studied the Tvarma-mlmansa before he conceives the desire to 
enter upon the hippier enquiry {nanv ilm htrm(lrabo(lhdua}ifnr}/iiam vik- 
sJtah I 7m I dharma-jijntlf(Cn/(lh prOg apt/ adhKa-irdrDitasj/a liralnna-jijnd- 
fiopajmftih). (Siinkara on lirahma Sfilra, i. 1, 1, p. 25 of lUb^. lud.) 
Tliis is dislincily ex])ressed in Die hdlowin^: passap;o, p. 28 : 

Ttisnidi him apt reddargam yad-anaidantm Jiraluna-jijufim npadisgale 
Hi I Kvlujate ( ^tihiunif gu-cnku-rirvlcah ihumnfnlriha-’pluxht-hJtoga-rtt'd- 
gah .sv um-damtldi-sOdhaim-futhipod inmnuhshaf r(fut (dm | inylm hi aatm 
prag dpi dlmrma-jijmlmgdh urddhram (ha klcgaie Brahma jijndmgiiim 
juiHitm (dm 7ia ripargi/agc | iasmdd ^^afha^^ khdnna gafholda-ialdhana- 
sampattg-duanlanji/am 'iipadik/ate | ai a kihdo hedv-arihah | gaumdd 

riulah era aguiholrddnidm kfgan’nddhaudndm aniiga-phalaldm darkgatm 
tad galhd iha harma-ihito Udmh hklgaii^ cram era amiiffra jninga'idiifo 
lokah hhlgatr ’’ itg-ddi | fathd Brahmihrijndndd a pi param p^irmhdr- 
tham darkgali Brahma-rid dpnaii param ” itg-ddi \ tasmdd gafhoJda- 
{iddhaaa-aamputtg-aiKnitaram Brahma-jijndiid hirlavgd | 

Tlio author is exjdaininp: tlie word atha ‘ now,’ or ‘ next,’ with 
which the first Sul ra Ix'i'iiis ; and ds eiKpiirinj? wliai it is that is re-* 
feri’ed to as a pivliniinary to tlie enquiry regardiirg Drahma : ^‘AVliat, 
then, are we to say tliat tliat is after wliieh tlie desire to know Rrahma 
is enjoined? ’ The answer is, ‘it is the discrimination between eternal 
and non-etei'ual substance, indifrerence. to the eiijoymenk ot* rewards 
(‘ither in this world or the next, the acquisition of the means of tran- 
(juillity and self-re.straint, and the desire for final libei’ation. Per if 
these requisites be present, a knowlcdii:e of Ibahma can bo desired, and 
Drahma can be known, even before, as well as after, an enquiry has 
been instituted into duty. Dut the converse does not hold good (/.<?. 
without the requisites referred to, though a man may have a know- 
h'dge of duty, i.c. of ceremonial observances, he jiosscsses no prepara- 
tion for desiring to know Drah^jia). Hence by the word atha it is 
enjoined that the desire in question should follow the possession of 
those requisites.’ The next word atahj ‘hence,’ denotes the rcasoi^. 
Because the Ted a itself, — by employing such words as these, ‘"Vilicre- 
fore just as in this life the world which has been gained by works 
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pcrislies, so too in a future life the world gained by nieritlpcrishes ’ — 
points out that the rewards of the agnihotra sacrifice and other in- 
struments of attaining happiness are but temporary. And by such 
texts as this, ‘ He avIio knows Drahma attains the highest exaltation,' 
the Veda further shews that the highest end of maa is acquired by the 
knowledge of Brahma. Hence the desire to know Lrahiiia is to be 
entertained after the acquisition of the means which have been already 
referred to." 

In the AlTmausa Sutras, i. 1, .'5, as we have seen above (p. 71), Bfida- 
rayana, the reputed author of tlie Brahma Hulras, is inferred to as con- 
curring in the docirine there laid down. But in many parts of the 
Brahma Sutras, the opinions of Jaimini are expressly controverted, both 
on grounds of reason and scripture, as at variance with those of Bada- 
rayana.^*" 

I adduce some instances of this difrerence of opinion between the 
two schools : 

We have seen above, p. IM), that according to the Brahma Sutras the 
gods possess the prerogative {adliihura) of acquiring divine science. 
This, however, is contested by Jaimini (sec Brahma Sutras, i. 3, 31), 
who objects (1) that in that case (as all divine sciences possess the 
characteristic of being science) the gods would also have the pi*erogative 
of becoming adepts iu the science called ]\[adbuvidya, etc., whicli would 
be absurd, because tlui sun (Aditya), being the virtual object of Avorshi]) 
in the ritual connected with that sci«‘iic(>, could not he worshipj)cd by 
another sun, ^who, according to the supposition, would be one of the 
deities skilled in it, and one of the worbliij)pers. Similar difficulties 
are furnished by other cases, as, for instance, that on the hyjjothesis 
referred to, the Yasus, lludras, and three other classes of gods, would 
he at once the objects to be known and the kriowers. In the next 
Sutra the further objection is made (2) that the celestial luminaries, 
commonly call(*d gods, are in reality destitute of sensation and desire ; 
and on this ground also the prerogative in question is denied to the sup- 
posed deities. Badarayana rcxdies in tlic o3rd Sutra (1) that although 

^32 r)r. Biilkntyno refers to tlu‘ Mimaiissikas as being Ibo objeetors alludod to by 
S'ankara in bis remarks whieli introdm*e and bdlow Brahma Sutra, i. 1 , 4 ; but as 
Jaimini fs not expressly mentioned there, 1 shall not quote tliis text in proof of my 
assertion. See Bullantync*s Aphorisms of the Vedanta, p. I J. 
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the gods cai^not concern themselves with such branches of knowledge as 
the Madhuvidyfi, with which they themselves are mixed np, yet they do 
possess the prerogative of acquiring pure divine science, as that depends 
on the desire and capacity for it, and the non-existence of any obstacle 
to its acquisition {iftfhdpt/ adt hi ^uddhru/Om hrahma-rid j/<l t/Cim samhhavo 
^rthUva-sumarthiinprafiahedhudjf-ajfehdKitvud adhikurant/a). An excep- 
tion in regard to a particMilar class of cases cannot, he urges, set aside a 
rule which otherwise holds good; for if it did, the cireuinstanee that 
the generality of men belonging to the three highest castes are excluded 
from the performance of particular rites, sindi as the IMjasuya, would 
have the ellect of rendcTing them ineaj)ahle of performing any sacrifice 
whatever. And he goes on to cite several Vedic texts which prove 
that the gods have both the capacity and the dt'sin* for divine know- 
ledge. ^Jdius : 7'nd yn yo drrduOu) pralyahudhyafa era iad ahharat 
lathd riduatnli Pallid mnaad/ydndm | Whosoevt'r, whelluT of gods, 
rishis, or men, perc(‘ived Tliat, he became That.^' Again : 'Jr ha drhar 
^^haata 1am dlmdanm aarirhhdmo yam dfmdaam aaridfya sarrdn lol'dn 
dpnnii .part'd rita hdmda^^ Hi | Itidro ha vai drrdndm ahid praravrdjn 
Virorhano^Hitrdndm Hi [ ^‘Tliey said, ^ come, wo shall emjiiiro after 
that Soul, aftiT invent igatiiig nhich, oiuj obtains idl worlds, and all ob- 
jects of desire.’ Accordingly Indra among the gods, and Virochana 
among the Asuras, set out ” io go to rrajfijjati.the hestowiT ol‘ divine 
knowledge*,” aceoj’ding to (jiovinda Ananda). And in r(‘])ly1o llu* sf'cond 
objection, Sankara maintains tliat the sun and other celestial Imninaries 
are each of tlnun embodied deities ])ossessed of intellig(‘nc(‘ atid ])ower; 
an assertion which he proceeds to prove from text'j both of tin* V(‘da and 
the Smriti. He then rejdies to a remark of tin* Mlniansakas, n'lerred to 
under Sfitra that allusions in the Yedic mantras and artliavadas Tillus- 
trative passages) cannot ])rovo the corymreality of the god-i, as these texts 
have another object in view : and his re])ly is that it is the (‘vidence, 
or the want of evidence, derivable from anj^ texts which occasions us to 
believe or disbcdievi* in the existence of anything; and not the circum- 
stance that such a text was or was not J)rimarily intended to prove tliat 
particular point. The MTmansaka is represented as still unsatisfied : hut 
I need not carry my summary further tlian to say that S'lidaira concludes 
by pointing out that the precepts which enjoin the ofleiings io certain 
gods imply that thpse gods have a particular form which the wor- 
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shipper can contemplate; and that in fact such contemplc|tion is en- 
joined in tlie text, “ Let the worshipper when about to repeat the 
Vashiitkara meditate on the deity to Avhom the oblation is presented ** 
{i/asi/ai dfrafflt/ai havir grihlfam syCit idiii dhynifcd vaaltalkarishjan)}^ 

In Dnihma Sutras, iii. 4, 1, it is laid down as tho^)nncij)lo of Dada- 
rayana that the knowledge of Soul, described in the U]):uiishads, is the 
sole means of attaining; the hijihest end of man, i.c. final liberation; 
that it is not to be sought with a view to, and that its operation is 
altogetlicr iridopeudeiit of, ceremonial observancf's {ofah | anmut reildnta- 
viJiifnd dima-jnrniCit fivalaidrut >77/^7/ iiiddhyofi Jli JUlddnlyanoh 

uvharyyo maiiyafe). Tliis lie proves by variou> lext> (j f y-(‘rnut-)ilil yahl 
h'ulir ridynyuh Iccvdlayah pnnfshnrtha - lirfali'dhi h'flcayah], such as 
Tarafi ^olcain iiltna-rll | ku yo ha rai iai param Hrahnia reda Jh'iihma era 
lharati | Jirahiita-cid dpmdi paraui | ^*11(5 who kriow'.^ soul over])a?scs 
grief” ((’hhruidogvi U]u see above, p. 33) ; lie who knows that Brah- 
ma becouK's Brahma ; ” ‘‘He 'who kiiow's Brahma obtains the highest 
(exaltation) ; ” etc. Tii the followdug Sutra (‘2) .Taimini is introduced 
as eoiitestinu: this j)iin dple, and as affirming that tfu* knowledge of soul 
is to be acquired wdlli a view to tlie performance of ceremonial works. 
The Sfitra in (pie.^lioii, as exjdained l)y S'liikara, means tbat “ as tbo 
fact tbat soul is an agent in 'works inqdies an ultimate I'i'gai'd ttMVork<, 
the knowh'dge of soul mu'^t aUo ]>o coiiiieeted witb '\vorks by means of 
its object” {hirUrifioia (Ifuiaimh harahi-kshahdf (ad-riinumiui apt . . . 
rishaya-dnlrena hir^ia-mmhandhy na ifi . The same view" is furtber 
slated in tlu' iollowiiig Sritra> 3-7, W'liere it i*^ enforced by tbc examplo 
of sage< wdio possessed tbe kiiowdedge of Brabma and y t sacrificed 
(Sutra 3\ by a text wliich coiijtdii" know'ledge and w’oiks (Sutra •>), by 
a sc'cond wliieli iiitimales lliat a p(T.>on 'who know s all the contents ot 
the Y(‘da has a capacity for ceremonial rites SHlra b ), and hy others (7). 
Sankara re}»lies under Sutra S to the view’ M't bu’lh in Sutra 2, Avhich he 
declares to ho founded on a mistake, as “the soul 'which is proj^osed in 
the Upanisliads as tlie object of kiiowdcdge is not the embodied soul, 
but the supreme spirit, of wbicli agency in regard to rites is not pre- 
dicablc. Tbat knowledge, he affirms, does not promote, but on the 

j)fiss.'igc in which S’.-inkara goes on to unsw'cr the ohjcctioii that in cnscs 
like this thu Itihiisus und Puriln.is allord no mdcpcndciit ovidcnce, will he quoted 
below. , 
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contrary, i|its an end to all works ’’ (?«<? cha tad-vijnanam karmanum 
2 )ravarttaJ:am hJiavati pratyiita tat karmfiny uchchhinatti\ and under Sutra 
IG he explains how this takes place, viz. by the fact that “ knowledge 
annihilates the illusory conceptions of work, worker, and reward, which 
are caused by igi^e-rance, and are necessary conditions of capacity for 
ceremonial observances’’ {Api cha karmadhikdra-hetoh knyd-kdralca- 
phala-laksliamsya samastasya prapanchasya avidyd-kritanya vidyd-sumar- 
thydt svaru'pojiamarddam dmananii). To Sutra 3 Hadarayana replies that 
the ceremonial practice of sages is the same w^hctliijr they do or do not 
acquire knowledge w’ith a view to works ; to Sutra 5, by saying that in 
the text in question works and knowledge are not referable to one and 
the same i)erson, but Avorks to one and knowledge to another ; and to 
Sutra G, by declaring that it is merely the reading of the Veda, and not a 
knowledge of all its contents that is referred to in the text in question. 
Another reason assigned in Sutra 17 to shew that divine knowledge is 
not dependent on, or subservient to works, is that asijctics who practise 
no Vedic ceremonies ai*e yet recognized in the Veda as competent to 
acquire it {urdhhvarefassu cha asramenhu vidya sruyaie na rha taltra kar- 
mdngatvaili vidydydh upapadyate karmdhhdcdi j na hy ag^uhoftrddlni vai- 
dikdni karmuni teshdm santi). In the following Sutra (18) Juimini is 
introduced as questioning the validity of this argument on tlie ground 
that the Yedic texts, w liich are adduced in support of it, merely allude to 
the existence of ascetics, and do not recognize such an order as consistent 
with Yedic usage, or that they have another objeej^ or are ambiguous; 
while another text mutually repreliends the practice of as'cetieism. To 
this Bfidarayaija rejoins in Sutra 19, that the texts in (lucstion prove 
the recognized existence of the ascetic order as mucli as that of any 
other ; and that the alleged ambiguity of one of llie passag(\s is removed 
by the consideration that as two of the three orders referred to, viz. 
those of the householder and brahmaeharin, are clearly indicated, the 
third can be no*other than that of the ascetic. The subji'ct is further 
pursued in the next Sutra 20, where the author and liis commentator 
(who adduces additional texts) arrive at the conclusion that the prac- 
tice of asceticism is not only alluded to, but enjoined in the Ycda, and 
that consequently knowledge, as being inculcated on those who practise 
it, is altogether independent of works {tanmat mldhd urddhiarctamh 
diramdh siddhaih cha urddhvaretasm vidhunud vidydyuh svdtantryam). 
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Again in Brahma Sutras, iv. 3, 7~14, the question is discussed whether 
the words sa etun Brahma gamayati^ He conducts them to Brahman,” 
refer to the supreme Brahma, or to the created Brahma, Badari 
(Sutra 7) holds that the latter is meant, whilst Juimirii (in Sutra 12) 
maintains that the former is intended. The conclusion to which the 
commentator comes at the close of his remarks on Sutra 1 4 is that the 
view taken by Badari is right, whilst Jaimini’s opinion is merely ad- 
vanced to display his own ability (tasmdt ^^kdryijam Budarir^' ity esha 
eva pahhah sthitah ] ^^param Jainiinir'^ iti cha pakshunlara-pratipd- 
dana-muttra^pradarsanam prajnd-vikasanuya iti draHhtqpyam). 

Further, in Brahma Sutras, iv. 4, 10, it is stated to be the doctrine 
of Badari that the sage who has attained liberation no longer retains 
his body or bodily organs, but his mind [manas) alone, whilst in the 
following Sutra (11) it is declared to be Juimini’s opinion that he re- 
tains his body and senses also. In the 12th Sutra it is laid down as 
the decision of Badarayana that either of the two supposed states may 
be assumed at will by the liberated spirit. 

Jaimini and his opinions are also mentioned in Brahma Sutras i. 2, 
28, and 31 ; i. 4, 18 ; and iv. 4, 5. 

I shall now adduce some illustrations of the claims which the 
founders of the other philosophical schools put forward on behalf of 
their own principles as being in conformity \,’ith the Vedas. I begin 
with a passage on this subject from Sankara’s note introauctory to 
Brahma Sutras i. 1, 5 if. : 

Brahma cha Barvajnaiii sarvasaktijagad’-ufpatti’sthiti-ndsa-kdranam ity 
ukiam | Sunkhyddayas iu parinish(hitam vastu pramCapintara-gamyam eva 
iti manyamdHuh pradhunadmi kdrandntardni anumimdnde tat-paratayd 
eva veddnta-vukyuni yojayanti | sarveshv eva tu vedanta-vdkyeshu sriehti- 
viehayeshu anumdnena eva kdryyena kdranam lilakahayishitam \ Fra- 
dhuna-purmha-samyogah nitydnumeyOh iti Sunkhydh manyante | Kdnd- 
das tv eiehhyah eva vdkyehhyah Isvarafu nimitta’kdninam anumimate 
anurhs cha mmavdyi-kdranam [ evamanye'yi tdi kikdh vdkydhlMsa-yukty- 
dhhdsdvashtamhhdli purva-pakHha’Vddinah iha uttiehthante | tattra pada- 
vdkya-pramdna-jnena uchdryyena veddnta-vdkydnum Brahmdvagati^para- 
tva-pradarsanuya vdkydhhdea-yuhty-dhhdm-pratipattayah purvapakshl- 
kriiya nirdkriyante | tattra Sdnkhydh pradhunam triyunam achetanatn 
jagatah kdranam iti manyamdndh dhur ** ydni veddnta-vdkydni sarvajnaT 

10 
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sya sarvakc^ter BraJmano jagat-hdranatvam pratipadayanti ity avochas 
tdni pradhana-haram-palcBhe ^pi yojayitum kakyanie | sarvahhtitvaffi 
tdvat pradhanasydpi ava-vikdra-vishayam upapadyate | evaih aarvajna^ 
tvam upapadyate \ katham | yat tvam jndnam manyaae aa aattva-dharmah 
aattvdt aanjdyai^ jndnam^^ iti amriteh | tena cha aattva-dliarmena 
jndnena kdryya-karanavantah puruahdh aarvajndh yogimh praaiddhah | 
aattmaya hi niratisayotharahe aarvajmtvam praaiddham | na cha kevalaaya 
akdryya-kdranaaya puruahaaya upalahdJii-mdUraaya aarva-jmtvaih kin- 
chij-jnatvam vd kalpayiium sakyam | trigunatvdt tu pradhdnaaya aarva- 
jndna-kdrana-lh^taih aattvam pradhdndvaaihdydm apt ridyate iti pradhd- 
naaya acheianaaya eva aatah aarmjnatvam upacharyyate veddnta-vdkyeahu | 
avasyam cha tvayd ^pi aarvajnam Brahma abhyupagachhatd aarva-jndna- 
iaktimattvena eva aarvajnatvam ahhyupagantavyam | na hi aarva-viahayaih 
jndnam kurvad eva Brahma varttate | tathd hi jndnaaya nityatve jndna- 
kriydm prati avdtantryam hlyeta\ atha anityam tad iti jndna-kriydydh 
uparame uparameta api Brahma | tadd aarvajndna-saktimattvena eva 
aarvajnatvam dpatati | api cha prdg utpatieh aarva-kdraka-sunyam Brah- 
ma iahyate tvayd | na cha jndna-addhandndm iarirendriyddindm ahhdve 
jndnotpattih kaayachid upapannd | api cha pradhdnaaya anekdtmakasya 
parindma-aamhhardt kdranatvopapattir mrid-ddi-vat | na aaamhataaya 
ekdtmakaayaBrahmanah | ity evamprdpte idam autram drahhyate \ 5. ^^Ik- 
ahater na | asahdam'^ | na Bdnkhya-parikalpitam abhetanam pradhdnam ja- 
gatah kdranam aahjafn veddnteahv darayitum | asahdam hi tat | katham 
aMdam | “ ihahitey^ \ ikahitritva-sravandt kdranaaya \ katham j evam hi 
iruyate ^^Sad eva aaumya idam agre daid ekam era advitlyam ” ity upakra- 
mya^^ tad aikahata ^ hahu aydm prajdyeya* Hi tat tejo hrijata'^^ iti \ tattra 
idarh-sahda-vachyath ndma-rupa-vydkritam jagat prdg utpatteh aad-dt~ 
mand '‘vadhdryya taaya eva prakritaaya aach-chhahda-rdchyasya ikahana- 
purvakam tejah-prahhriteh araahtritvam darsayati | tathd cha anyatra 
‘‘ dtmd vai idam ekah eva agre dait \ na anyat' kmchana miahat j aa aik- 
ahata Hokdn nu arijai^ itiaa imdn lokdn aarijata ” iti ikahd-purvikdm eva 
ariahtim dchaahte | . ity-evam-ddiny api aarvajne^vara-kdrana-pardm 

vdkydny uddharttavydni | yat tu uktam aativa-dharmena jndnena aar- 
vajnam pradhdnam hhaviahyati ’’ iti tad na upapadyate | na hi pradhd- 
ndvaathdydm guna-admydt aattva-dha/rmo jndnam aamlhavati | nanu 
uktam aarva-jndna-kaktimattvena aarvajnam hhaviahyati^^ iti tad api na 
upapadyate | yadi' guna-admye aati aattva-vyapdkraydm jndna-iaktim 
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mritya sarvajnam pradhunam uchycta IcCimam rajas-tamo-i/^uj^asrayam 
api jndna-pratihandhaka-&aktim asritya kincMyjnatvam uchyeta | api cha 
na asdkshikd mitva-vritiir jdnditi na dhhidhlyate | na cha achetanasya 
pradhdnaHya sdkshitvam asti | tamdd anupannam pradhdnasya sarvajna- 
team I yogindm tit chetanatvdt sarvotharsha^nimittaitf Harrajnatvam upa- 
pannam ity anuddharanam | atha punah sdkshi-mmittam ikshitritvam 
pradhdnasya kalpycta yathd ayni-nimittam ayah-pindader dagdhritvam 
tathd sati yan-nimitlam ikfihitritvampradhdnafiya tad era sarvajnam nmkh- 
yam Brahma jagaiah kdranam iti ynkiam | yat pitnar uktam Brahmano 
^pi na mukhyam sarrajnairam iipapadyate nitya-jndna-kriyatve jndna- 
kriydm prati srdtantryfjsamhhavdd ity attra uchyaie | idaih tuvad bhavdn 
prashtavyah ^*hatham nityn-jndna-kriyafvc iiarvajnatva-hdnir^\ iti | yasya 
hi sarva-vifthaydvahhdsana-kHhamam jndnam nityam anti so ^sarvajnah Hi 
vipratishiddham | anifyatre hi jndiiasy a kaduchij jdndti kadachid na jdndii 
ity asarvajnaivam api sydt | na asau jndna-nityatve dosho ^sti | jndna- 
nityatve jndna-vishayah srdtantrya-vyapadeso na upapadyate iti diet [ 
na I pratataushna-prakdse 'pi savitari dahati prakdsayafi iti svdtantrya- 
vyapadda-darhnat | nayiu savitur ddhya-prakd^ya’-samyoge sati dahati 
prakdsayati iti ryapadesah sydt | na tu Brahmanah prdg utpatter jndna* 
karma-samyogo'sti Hi vishamo drishldntah j na | asaty api karmani savitd 
prakdkate iti karttritra-ryapadesa-darsanut | evam asaty api Jndna-kar- 
mani Bralmanas ** taif aikshata" iti karttritra-vyapadesopapai na vai- 
shamyam | karmdpekshdydm tu Brahmani ikshitritva-h'utayah suiardm 
upapanndh | kim punas tat karma yat prdg utpatter ihara-jndnasya 
vishaylbharafi* iti | fattcdnyafvdlhydm anirvachanl ye ndma-rdpe avyd- 
krite vydchiklrshite iti hrumah | yat-prasddnd hi yogindm apy atitdnd- 
gnta-rishayam pratyaksham jndnam iehhanfi yoga-sdstra-vidah kimu rak- 
tavyadi tasya nitya-suddhasya Israrasya srishti-sthiti-samhriti-vishayam 
nitya-jndnam hhavati iti | ynd apy uktam prdg utpatter Brahmanah karl- 
rddi-samhandham antarena ikshitritvam amipapannam iti natach chodyam 
avatarati savitri-prakdh-rad Brahmano jndna-svarupa-nityatrena jndna- 
sddhandipekshdnupqpatteh | . . . . yad apy uktam pradhdnasya anekdi- 
makatvdd mrid-ddi~rat kdranatvopapattir na asamhatasya Brahmanah" 
iti tat pradhdnasya aiphdatvena era pratyuktam | yathd tu tar kendpi Brah- 
manah eva kdranatvam nirvodhum sakyate na pradhdnadlndm tathd pra- 
panchayishyate vilakshanatvdd asya" ity-evam-ddim (Brahma Su- 
tras ii. 1, 4) I 
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Attra alki yad uhtaih ** na achetanam pradhanam jagat-karanam ikahi- 
tritva-^ravandd ” Hi tad anyathd 'py upapadyate | achetane 'pi chetana^ 
vad upachdra-darsandt | pratyusanna-pdt ana turn Jculasya dlakshya kulam 
pipatishati ity achetane 'pi hule cketana-vad upachdro drishtas tad-vad ache- 
lane 'pi pradhune' pratydsanna-sarge chetana-vad upachdro hhavishyati 
*^tad aikshata" iti | yathd lake kaschich chetanah sndtvd hhuktvd cha 
apardhne grdmam rathena gaminhyami" iti ikshitva anantaram tathaiva 
niyamena pravarttate tatlid pradhanam api mahad-udy-ukurena niyamena 
pravarttate | tasmdch chetana-vad upacharyyate | kasmdt punah kdranad 
vihdya mukhyau ikshitritvam aupachdrikam kalpyate | tat tejah aik- 
ehata " ** tdh dpah aikshanta" iti cha achetanaye^ apy ap~tejasos chetana- 
vad upachQ.ra-darsandt | tasmut aat-karltrikam api ikshanam aupachdri- 
kam iti gamy ate upachdra-prdye vachandd ity evam prupte idam sutram 
drahhyate | 6. ^^Gaunas diet | na | dtma-sahdat'^ | yad uktam pradhanam 
achetanam sach-chhabda-vuchyam tasminn aupachdrikl ikshitir ap-tejasor 
iva iti tad amt | kasmdt | dtma-sahddt | sad eva saumya idam agre 
asld'* ity upakramya tad aikshata tat tejo *8rijata " iti cha tejo 'h-annd- 
ndm srishtim uktvd tad eva prakritam sad ikshitri tdnicha tejo-h-anndni 
devata-sahdena pardmrihja dha sd iyam devatd aikshata hania aham 
imds tisro devatuh anena jlvena dtmand 'nupravisya ndma-rupe vydkara- 
vdni" iti j tattra yadi pradhanam achetanam guna-vrittyd ikshitri kal- 
pyeta tad eva prakritatvdt sd iyam devatd pardmfisyeta | na tadd devatd 
jlva/m utma-sahdcna ahhidadhyut | fivo hi ndma chetanah sarxrudhyakshah 
prdndndm dhurayitd prasiddher nirvachandch cha | sa katham achetanasya 
pradhdnasya dtmd hhavet \ dimd hi nCnna svarupam { na achetanasya 
pradhdnasya chetano jlv^ svarupam bhavitum arhati | attra iu che- 
tanam Brahma mukhyam Ikshitri parigrihyate | tasya jiva-vishayah 
Utma-kabda-prayogah upapadyate | tathd yah esho'nimd etaddt- 
myam idam sarvam tat satyam sa dtmd tat tvam asi S'vetaketo " ity 
nttra sa dtmd" iti prakritam sad-animunam dtmunam utma-kabdena 
upadisya ** tat tvam asi S'vetaketo " iti chetanasya Svetaketor dtmatvena 
upadiiati | ap-tejasos tu vishayatvud achetanatvarh ndma-rupa-vyd- 
karanddau cha prayojyatvena eva nirdesdt | na cha utma - iabda - vat 
kinchid mukhyatve kdranam asti iti yuktam kula':vad gaunatvam ikshi- 
tritvasya | tayor api cha sad-adhishthitatvupeksham eva ikshitritvam | 
satas tv dtma-sabddd na gaunam ikMtritvam ity uktam | atha uchyate | 
whetane'pi pradhddebhavaty dtma-sabdah | dtmanah sarvdrtha-kdritvdt | 
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yaiha rajnah sarvurtha-hirini hhritye hhavaty utma-sahdo “ nama atma 
Shadrasenah ” iti | pradhanam hi purmhcdmatio hhofjCipavargau kurvad 
upakaroti rajnah iva hhrityah mndhi-mgrahudiiiha rarilamnnah | athavu 
ekah eva dtma-sahlas chetanCichHana-vhhago hhavishgati “ hhutdtmd ” 
** indriydtmd Hi cha prayoga-darsandd yathii ekah eva jyofih saMah 
kratu-jvalana-vuhayah | tattra kutahetad dtma-sahdudikfthifer agaumivam 
Hy attra uttaram pathati | 7. “ Tan-nishthafiya mokshopadesdt ” | na pra- 
dhdnam acheianam dtma-sahddlamhanam hhavitum arhaii “srt dtmd^^ Hi 
prakritam sad animdnam dduya ** fat tram asi S'refaketo ” Hi ehefanasya 
S'vetaketor mokshayitavyasya tan-nishflidm npadihja Achdryyavdn pu- 
rusho reda tasya tdvad eva chirain ydvad na vimokshye atha sampaisye^' 
Hi mokshopadesdt | yadi hy acheianam pradhdnam savh-chhalda-rdchyam 
^^tad asi'' Hi grdhayed mumukshiim chctanam santam achetano'si" 
Hi tadu viparlta-vddi sdstram piirushasya anarthdya Hy apramdnaM 
sydt I 7ia ill nirdoshaiii sdstram apramunam ka/jjayittoyi yuhtani | yadi 
cha ajnasya safo mumukshor acheianam andtmdnam dtmd " Hy upadiset 
pramdna-hhuta}n sdstram sa h'addadhanafaya 'ndha-goHdngula-nyuyena 
tad-utma-drishfim na pnriiyajef tad’Vyatirihtam cha dtmdnam na prati- 
padyeta | tathd sati jjurushdrfhdd rihanyeta anartham cha richhet | tas^ 
mud yathd svargudy-arthino 'gnihotradi-sudhanam yathd-hhufam npadi- 
kati tathd mumukshor api sa atmd | tat tram asi Svefaketo'^ Hi 
yathd - hhutam eva dtmdnam upadisati Hi yuktam | et'ayJi cha sati 
tapta - parasu - graham - moksha -drishtuntena satyuhhisandha. ya moksho- 
padesah upapadyate | . . . . tasmdd na sad-animany dtma - sahdasya 
gaunatvam | ]}hriiye fii srdmi ’hhritya-hhedasya prafyakshatvdd upa- 
panno gaunah dtma-saldo **mama dtmd Bhadrasenah" Hi | api cha 
kvachid gaunah sahdo drishtah Hi na etdvatd sahda- pramdnake 'rthe 
gaunl kalpand nydyyd sarraitra andirdsa -prasangdt | yat tu uktam 
chetandiclmlanayoh sddhuranah utma-sabdah kratu jralanayor ira jyotih- 
iahdah Hi | tad 7ia \ anekdrthaivasya anydyyatvdt \ tasmdch chetana- 
vishayah eva 7nukhyah dtma-hhdas chetanatvopachdrud^hhiitddishu pra^ 
yujyate. “ hhutdtmd " mdriydtmd Hi cha | sddhdranatvc 'py dima- 
Sahdasya na prakdranam upapadam rd kinchid nischdyakam antarena an- 
yatara-vrittitd nirdharayitum sakyate I 7ta cha air a achetanasya nHcha- 
yakam kinchit kdranam asti prakritaih tu sad ikshifri sannihitas cha 
chctanah S'vetaketuh | na hi chetanasya S'vetaketor achetanah dtmd sa^n- 
The edition printed in Bengali characters XQsds pu^ushaaya atmanah. 
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hhavati ity ^^avochmna | tasmdch chetana-vishayah iha dtma-iahdah Hi 
niichxyate | 

** Aud it has been declared that Brahma, omniscient and omnipotent, 
is the cause of the creation, continuance, and destruction of the world. 
But the Sankhyas jyid others, holding that an ultimate (^parinishihitay^ 
substance is discoverable by other proofs, and inferring the existence of 
1‘radhana or other causes, apply the texts of the TJpanishads as having 
}’eference to these. For (they assert that) all the texts of the TJpanishads 
which relate to the creation, design infercntially to indicate the cause by 
the effect. The Sankhyas think that the conjunctions of Pradhana and 
I'urusha (Soul) are to be inferred as eternal. From the very same texts 
the followers of Kaniida (the Vaiseshikas) deduce that Isvara is the in- 
strumental cause and atoms the material cause (of the world). So, too, 
other rationalizing objectors rise uj) who rely on fallacies founded on texts 
or reasoning. Here then our teacher {dchdryya)^ who understood both 
words and sentences and evidence, with the view of pointing out that 
the texts of the TJpanishads have for their object the revelation of 
Brahma, first puts forward and then refutes the fallacies founded by 
those persons on texts or reasoning. The Sankhyas regarding Pradhana, 
consisting of the three qualities {gtinaH, viz. mttva^ rajas, and tamas, or 
“ Goodness,’* “ Passion,** and *‘I)ui1iDcss**), and inanimate, as the cause 
of the world, tell us : [a) * Those texts in the Upauishads which, as you 
say, declare that an omniscient and omnipotent Brahma is the cause of 
the world, can be applied to support the view that Pradhana is the 
cause. For omnipotence in regard to its own devclopmcnJLs is properly 
predicablo of Pradhana ako; and omniscience too may be rightly 
ascribed to it. You will ask, how ? We answer (J), What you call know- 
ledge is a characteristic of * Goodness ’ {sativa), according to the text of 
the Smriti, ‘ From Goodness springs knowledge.* And (r) through this 
knowledge, which is a characteristic of Goodness, Yogins, who are men 

Compare Sankhya Sutras, i. 69 : pdramparyye *py ckafra parininhfM, etc., 
which Dr. Ballantyne renders, “ Even if there be a succession, ♦here is a halt {pari- 
nish(hd) at some one point,*’ etc. 

136 The phrase so translated is aamavuyi-kdranam. The word aamavdya is rendered 
by Dr. Ballantyne, in his translation of the Bhashuparichheda (published January, 
1851), p. 22, by “intimate relation” (the same phrase as Dr. Roer had pj^eviously 
employed in 1850); and in the translation of the Tarka-sangraha (published in 
September of the same ye^r), pp. 2 and 4, by ** co-inherence.” 
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with bodily organs,^*’' are reputed to be omniscient; for <iwing to the 
transcendent excellence of Goodness its omniscience is matter of notoriety. 
Nor it is only of a person ( purmha) whose essence is mere perception, 
and who is devoid of corporeal organs, that cither omniscience or partial 
knowledge can be predicated : but from Pradh^jf being composed of 
the three qualities, Goodness, which is the cause of omniscience, belongs 
to it too in the condition of Pradhana. And so in the texts of the Upa- 
nishads omniscience is figuratively ascribed to it, although it is uncon- 
scious. And {d) you also, who recognize an omniscient Brahma, must 
of necessity acknowledge that His omniscience consists in His possessing 
the power of omniscience. Por He docs not continually exercise know- 
ledge in regard to aU objects. For (tf) if His knowledge were continual. 
His self-dependence (or voluntary action) in reference to the act of know- 
ledge would be lost. But if knowledge be not continual, then when 
the act of knowledge ceases Brahma must cease (to know). And so 
omniscience results from the possession of the power of omniscience. 
Further (/) you, too, hold that before the creatioji Brahma was devoid 
of any impulse to actioji. I^^or can knowledge be conceived to arise in 
anyone who has no bodily organs or other instruments of knowledge. 
Moreover (y) causality can properly be ascribed to Pradhfma (as it can 
to earth, etc.) owing to the variety in its nature,'®® and the consequent 
possibility of its devefopment, but not to Brahma whose esser e is simple 
and uniform.’ These arguments having been urged, the following Sutra 
is introduced : 5. ‘^No; for in consequence of the word 'beholding’ being 
employed, yo\ir view is contrary to the Yeda.’ (^) The unconscious Pra- 
dhana, imagined by the Sfinkhvas as the cause of the world, can find no 
support in the Upanishads. For it is unscriptural. How so ? From its 
beholding, i.e, because the act of ‘beholding’ (or ‘reflecting’) is in scrip- 
ture ascribed to the cause. How? Because the Yeda contains a text which 
begins thus : ‘ This, o fair youth, was in the beginning’ ‘ Existent, one 
without a second’ (Chh. Up. vi. 2, 1); and proceeds: ‘ It beheld, let 

The epithet kari/ya-karatMvanfah is ronderod dehendruja^yulta in the Bengali 
translation (»f S’ankara’s comment, which forms i)art of the edition of the S’arlraka- 
sutras, with comment and gloss, published at Calcutta in 1784 of the S’aka n?ra. This 
translation is useful for ascertaining the general sense, but it does not explain all the 
difh(mlt 4 )hraso 8 which occur in the original. 

The meaning of this is that Pradhrma, as eauso, possesses in its nature a variety 
corresponding to that exhibited by the different kinils of objects which constitute the 
visible creation ; whilst Brahma is one ^d uniform. 
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me multip^, and be propagated/ * It created light ’ (3). By l^esc 
words the scripture, having first determined that the world, denoted by 
the word ' this ’ and now developed as Name and Form, subsisted be- 
fore the creation in the form of the ‘ Existent,’ then goes on to shew 
that this very subject of the text, denoted by the word ‘Existent,’ 
became, after ‘ beholding,’ the creator of light and other objects. And 
accordingly another text (Ait. Up. i. 1) declares in the following words 
that the creation was preceded by ‘ beholding : ’ ‘ This was in the be- 
ginning Soul, one only : there was nothing else which saw.”® It be- 
held, Let me create worlds ; it created these worlds.’ ” After quoting 
two other texts Sankara proceeds : “These and other passages may also 
be adduced which shew that an omniscient Isvara was the cause (of all 
things). And (5) the opinion which has been referred to, that Pra- 
dhana will be omniscient in virtue of the knowledge which is an attri- 
bute of Goodness, is groundless. For since the three qualities are in a 
state of equilibrium as long as the state of Pradhuna lasts, knowledge 
as an attribute of Goodness cannot then belong to it. And the assertion 
{d) that Pradhana will be omniscient from possessing the power of 
omniscience is equally untenable. If (h) in reliance on the power of 
knowledge residing in Goodness during the state of equilibrium, it be 
maintained that Pradhana is then omniscient, a merely partial know- 
ledge may with equal reason bo ascribed to it on the strength of the 
power to obstruct knowledge whicli resides in Passion and Darkness 
(the other two qualities wdiich constitute it). BtJsidcs, no function of 
Goodness can either be, or be called, knowledge, unless at be accom- 
panied by the power of observing (or witnessing). But Pradliana, being 
imconscious, possesses no such power. Consequently the omniscience of 
Pradhana is untenable. And the omniscience of Yogins, {o) springing 
from their eminence in every attribute, becomes possible in consequence 
of their being conscious creatures ; and therefore cannot be adduced as 
an illustrative argument in the case before us. If, again, you ascribe to 
Pradhana a power of refiection derived from an observer (like the power 
of burning possessed by iron balls, etc., which is derived from fire) 
then it will be right to say that the source from which that power of 
reflection comes to Pradhana, viz. tho omniscient Brahma in the proper 
sense, and nothing else, is tho cause of tho world. Once more, {e) it is 

19* This is the sense ass\gned in Bohtlingk and Roth's^exicon to the word miahal. 
The commentators render it “ moving (chMat), 
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urged that omniscience cannot in the Htcral sense be pijpperly attri- 
bute even to Brahma himself, because if the cognitive acts were con- 
tinual, His self-dependence (or spontaneity), in regard to the act of 
cognition, would be no longer conceivable : we reply, that we must ask 
you how the supposition that cognitive acts are s^ntinual, interferes 
with the existence of omniscience. Because it is a contradiction to say 
that ho who possesses a perpetual knowledge which can throw light 
upon all subjects can bo otherwise than omniscient. For although on 
the hypothesis that knowledge is not continual, a negation of omni- 
science would result, as in that case the person in question would some- 
times know and sometimes not know, — ^the same objection does not 
attach to the supposition of a perpetuity of knowledge. If you reply 
that on that supposition, self-dependence (or spontaneity), in regard to 
knowledge can no longer be attributed, we deny this, because we ob- 
serve that spoqtaneity, in regard to burning and illuminating, is attri- 
buted to the sun, although he continually burns and shines. If you 
again object that this illustration does not hold good, because the 
power in question is ascribed to the sun only when his rays are in 
contact with the objects to be burnt or illuminated, whereas before 
the creation, Brahma has no contact with the object of knowledge ; — 
we reply that the parallel is exact, because wo observe that agency in 
shining is attributed to the sun even when there is no object [for his 
beams] ; and in the same way agency in regard to ‘beholding,’ is justly 
ascribed to Brahma, even when there is no object of knowlege. But 
the texts which record the fa(jt of ‘ beholding ’ will be applicable to 
Brahma with still greater propriety if that ‘ beholding ’ have had refer- 
ence to a positive object. What then is the object which is contem- 
jilated by Brahma before the creation ? We reply, the undeveloped 
Name and Form which were not describable cither in their essence or 
differences, and which He wished to develope. For what need we say 
to prove the perpetual knowledge, relating to the creation, continuance, 
and destruction gf the world, which belongs to Isvara, the perpetually 
pure, from whose grace it is that the intuitive knowledge of things past 
and future, which men learned in the Yoga doctrine attribute to Yogins, 
is derived ? And as regards the further objection (/) that Brahma, who 
before the creation was without body or organs of sense, could not be 
conceived to ‘ behold,’ — that argument cannot be sustained, as from 
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Brahma’s ei^stencc in the form of knowledge being, like the sun’s lustre, 
perpetual, he cannot be supposed dependent upon any (bodily o^ans 
as) instruments of knowledge.” . . . . “ Then as regards the assertion 
(y) that Pradhana, from its multiformity of character can (like earthy 
etc.,) be readily conceived as the cause (of the manifold products which 
we see around us), whilst such causality cannot be ascribed to the 
simple and uniform Brahma, — that has been answered by the remark 
that the existence of Pradhana is not established by scripture. And 
that the causality of Brahma, but not that of Pradhana, etc., can be 
established by rcRsoning will hereafter be shewn in the Sutras, ‘ Brah- 
ma, you say, cannot be the material cause of this world, because it 
differs from him in its nature,’ etc. (Brahma Sutras, ii. 1, 4 ff.). Here 
the Sankhyas remark : ‘ As regards your objection that the unconscious 
Pradhana cannot be the cause of the world, because the Veda describes 
that cause as ‘beholding,’ we observe (7i) that that text, if otherwise 
explained, will be consistent with our view. For we find that even 
unconscious objects arc figuratively spoken of as conscious. Thus we 
notice that any one who perceives that the bank of a river is on the 
point of falling, speaks in a figurative way of that unconscious bonk as 
intending to fall.'^ In the same way when Pradhana is on the point of 
creating, it can be figuratively said of it, although unconscious, as of a 
conscious being, that it ‘beheld.’ Just as any cbnscious person, after 
bathing and eating, resolves that on the following day he will proceed 
to his village in a car, and afterwards acts according to that plan, so too 
Pradhana (becoming developed) in the form of Mahat (intellect), etc., 
acts according to a law, and therefore is figuratively spoken of as con- 
scious. If you ask us, why we abandon the proper sense of ‘beholding,! 
and adopt a figurative one, wc answer that we do so because we find the 
term figuratively applied to Water and to Light, though unconscious ob- 
jects, in the Vedic texts, ‘The Light beheld,’ ‘ the Waters beheld ’ (Chh. 
Tip. vi. 2, 3f.). Hence from the fact that the expression is for the most 

Kvlam pipatishatiy literally, “The bank wishes to fall hut, as is well known, 
a verb, or verbal noun, or adjective, in the desidcrativc form, often indicates nothing 
more than that something is about to happen. Here, however, the Sankhyas are 
introduced as founding a serious argument on this equivocal form of speech. * 

See Vijnana Bhikshu’s remarks on the Sankliya Sutra, i. 96, where the same 
illustration is given. 
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part figuratively employed, we conclude that the act of beholding/ per- 
formed by the ‘ Existent ’ also was a figurative one.” These objections 
having been brought forward, the following Sutra is introduced : 6. “If 
you say that the act of 'beholding* is figuratively ascribed to Pradhana, 
it is not so, because the word Soul also is applied to thi?, cause.” (A) “ The 
assertion that the unconscious Pradhana is designated by the word ' Ex- 
istent,* and that 'beholding* is figuratively ascribed to it, as to Water and 
Light, is incorrect. Why ? Because the word Soul also is employed. The 
text which begins with the words, ' This, o fair youth, was in the be- 
ginning Existent,* and goes on 'It beheld, it created light,* after relating 
the creation of Light, Water, and Food, refers to that ' Existent,* the 
'beholder,* which is the subject of the text, and to Light, Water, and 
Food, under the appellation of deities, thus : ' This deity beheld (or re- 
solved), come let mo enter into these three deities with this living Soul, 
and make manifest Name and Form * (vi. 3, 2). Here if the unconscious 
Pradhana were regarded as being, through the function of the quality (of 
Goodness), the ' beholder,* it would from the context be referred to in 
the phrase ' that deity j* ^and then the deity in question could not denote 
a ' living being * by the term ' Soul.’ For the principle of life is both 
according to common usage, and interpretation, the conscious ruler of the 
body, and the sustainer of the vital breaths. How could suc^j^a prin- 
ciple of life be the Scml of the unconscious Pradhana ? For Soul means 
the essential nature, and a conscious principle of life cannot be the es- 
sence of the unconscious Pradhana. But in reality the conscious Brah- 
ma is understood in this text as the 'beholder* in the proper sense of the 
term ; and the word Soul, as relating to the principle of life, is rightly 
applied to Him. And thus in the sentence ' This entire universe is iden- 
tical with this subtile particle ; it is true ; it is Soul : Thou art it, o SVe- 
taketu,* (Chh. Up. vi. 8, 6 f,) the author by employing the words ' it is 
Soul * designates the subtile particle, the Existent, which is the subject 
of the text, as Soul, by the term Soul, and so in the words ‘ thou art it, 
0 SVetaketu,* describes the conscious SVetaketu as being Soul. But 
Water and Fire are unconscious things, because they are objects of 
sense,^" and because it is pointed out that they were employed in the 
manifestation of Name and Form; and so there is no reason, as in the 

Viahayatmt ^ drig-vishayaivat^ “from their being objects of the sense of 
sight," — Govinda Anaiidu. • 
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case of Soul, to describe them as ‘ beholders ’ in the proper sense : that 
term must be applied to them by a figure, as in the case of the ‘ river 
bank.* And their act of ‘beholding* was dependent on their being 
governed by the ‘ Existent.* Hut, as we have said, the act of ‘ behold- 
ing * is not figura/ive in the case of the ‘ Existent,* because the word 
Soul is applied to it. But it is now urged (/), that the term Soul does 
apply toPradhana, though unconscious, because it fulfils all the objects 
of soul; just as it is applied by a king to his servant who accomplishes 
all his designs, when he says ‘Bhadrasena is my soul.* Eor Pradbana 
renders aid to afnian*s soul by obtaining for it both celestial enjoyment, 
and final liberation, as a king*s servant assists him by acting in peace 
and war, etc. Or {j ) th(' one word Soul may apply both to conscious 
and unconscious objects, as we sec it employed in the phrases ‘ soul of 
the elements,* ^soul of the bodily organs; * just as the same wov^ jyotis 
means both sacrifice and light, ^liy then, the Sankhyas conclude, 
should you infer from the word ‘ Soul ' that the term ‘ beholding * can- 
not be figuratively used ? 

‘‘ This is answered in the 7th Sutra (‘Soul cannot denote Pradhiina), 
because it is declared that the man who fixes his thoughts upon it 
obtains final emancipation.* Unconscious Pradlifina must not be under- 
stood ^ derive any support from the word ‘ Soul ; * for after referring 
in the words ‘ it is Soul * to the ‘ Existent,* the ‘ very subtile thing,* 
which is the subject of the passage, and indicating in the words ‘thou 
art it, o SVetaketu,* that the conscious SVetaketu, wlio was about to 
obtain emancipation, was intent iqmn it, the text above adduced de- 
clares his emancipation in the words ‘ the man ■who has an instructor 
knows, ‘‘this will only last until I am liberated; I shall then be per- 
fected.** * (Chh. Up. vi. 14, 6) Eor if the unconscious Pradhiina were 
denoted by the term ‘Existent,* the words ‘thou art it,* would cause 
the conscious person, who was seeking after emancipation, to under- 
stand (of himself) ‘ Thou art unconscious ; * and in that case the Sastra 
which declared what was contradictory would be unauthoritativc, be- 
cause injurious to the person in question. But we cannot conceive a 
faultless S'astra to be unauthoritativc. And if a S'astra esteemed au- 
thoritative should inform an ignorant seeker after emancipation, that a 
thing which was not soul was soul, he (the ignorant seeker) would in 
consequence of his ioith, persist in regarding it as soul, as in the case of 
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tho blind man and the bull’s tail,**® and would fail of attaining to soul 
which was quite different from it ; and would in consequence lose the 
object of its efforts, and suffer injury. It is therefore proper to con- 
clude that just as the Vedio precept, that he who desires paradise should 
perform the agnihotra sacrifice is conformable to truth, so, too, the text 
which says to the man seeking after emancipation, ‘ this is soul, thou art 
that, 0 SVetaketu,’ declares to him soul in conformity with the reality. 
And so, — as in the case of the man (charged with theft) who takes into his 
hand the red-hot axe, and (in consequence of the truth of his protesta- 
tion of innocence) is delivered (Chh. Up. vi. IG, 2),— th« promise of final 
emancipation will hold good in the case of the man whose thoughts are 
fixed on the true Brahma. . . . Consequently the application of the w^oi*d 
* soul ’ to the * existent subtile thing ’ is not figurative. Whereas (/) 
the use of the same word when applied to a servant (as when it is said 
*Bhadraseiia is my soul ’), is shown to be figurative by the manifest 
distinctness of a servant from his master. And the fact that a word is 
sometimes olxscrved to be employed figuratively does not justify the 
supposition that it is so^used in cases where the (proper) sense is estab- 
lished by^he words ; because that would give rise to doubt in every 
instance. Again, ( /) it is incorrect to say that the word soul is common to 
things conscious and unconscious, (as the term jyoth means both sacri- 
fice and flame), because the assertion that it has a variety significa- 

The story or fable here alluded to is told at length by Anunda Giri, and more 
briefly by Goviiidu Aiiaiwlii as follows: Kasrhit kila dmhta^iTi mahmanyn-ttuitge 
patitam andhaJh sra-baudhu-nagaram jigumiahum habhaahe kirn attra dgmshmata 
duhkhitena sthhjote ” iU [ 9a cha andhah sukha~Viin~nn akanjga turn nptam matva 
uvaeba aho inud-bhagadhegatTt gad attia bhuvan mam dJuam svabhlshta-nagara- 
praptg-asamartham bhofihate" iti | sa c/m ripralipaur dm/tta-go-guvavam an/ga ia- 
dtga~lnngulam andham gnthagTimnm itpadtdesa cha enam andham “t's/na go-gnva 
tvdm fiagaram neshgati md tgaja Ihugalani" iti sii cha andhah sraddhdlutagd iad 
atyajan Hvab/iis/itam aprdpga anartha-paramparum prdptas Una ngdgcna itg arthah j 
“A certain maliiious person said to a blind nuin who was lying^on the road tliiough 
a forest, and wishing to pi-oeeod to the city of his friends, ‘ Why, distressed old man, 
do you stay here ? ’ The blind man hearing the agreeable voice of the speaker, and 
regarding him as trustworthy, replieil : M) how great is my good fortune that you 
have iicuosted me who am helpless, and unable to go to the city wliich I desire to 
reach !* The other, wishing to deceive him, brought a vicious young bull, and made 
the blind man lay bold of his tail, and told liffl that the young bull would conduct 
him to fhe city, enjoining him not to let go the tail. Trusting to the speaker, tho 
blind kept his hold, hut did not attain the object of his desire, and encountered a 
series of mishaps such is the illustration.” • 


n 
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tions is unreasonable. Hence the word soul, which properly refers to con- 
scious things, is applied to the elements, etc., by a figurative ascription to 
them of consciousness, as when we say, * the soul of the elements,^ or 
‘ the soul of the bodily organs.’ And even if it were admitted that the 
word soul was common to different things, it could not be ascertained 
whether it had reference to one thing or another unless the context or 
some auxiliary word determined the point. But in the case before us 
there is nothing to determine that it denotes anything unconscious ; on 
the contrary, the subject of the sentence is the ‘ Existent, the beholder,’ 
and in immediate connection with it is the conscious S'vctaketu ; for as 
wc have already said an unconscious thing cannot be conceived as the 
soul of tho conscious S'vctaketu. Thus it is settled that the word 
^ soul ’ refers to a conscious being,” etc. 

In the fourth section ( of the 1st Book, the author of the Sutras 
returns to his controversy with tho Sankhyas, and S'ankara, after allud- 
ing to the aphorisms in which they had previously been combated, pro- 
ceeds as follows (p. 334) : 

Idam tv idanim arasishtam d^anliyate | yad uHmn prddhCinasya aM- 
datvam tad asiddham hamchit sdkhCisu pradlidna-samarpa^hhusdndih 
sahddnaffi huyamdnatvdt \ atah pradhanafiya hdranatvafii veda-pranid^ 
dham eva mahadhhih paramarshthJiih K^apilddihhih parigrihltam iti pra- 
sajyate | tad ydvat teshditi Sahddndm anya-paraiiam na pratipddyate 
tdvat sarvajnam Brahma jagatak kdranam iti pratipCidiiam apy dkult- 
hhavet I ataH teshdm anya-paratvarh darkayiium parah sandarhhah pra~ 
varttate | dnumdnikam apV^ (Br. Sutra i. 4, 1) anumuna-nirupitam 
api pradhdnam “ ekeshdm ” sdichindm Mdavad upalahhyate \ Kdthake hi 
pathyate *^mahatah param avyaktam avyaktat purushah parah^' iti | 
tattra ye eva yan-ndmdno yat-kramakdi cha mahad-avyakta-puruehdh 
smriti'prasiddhm te eva iha pratyabhijndyante ] tattra “ avyaktam ” iti 
smriti-prasiddheh kahdddi^hmatvdch cha na vyaktam avyaktam iti vyiit- 
patti-samlhavdt ''smriti-prasiddham pradhdnam dbhidhlyate | atas tasya 
iabdavattvad a^ahdatram amipapannam | tad eva cha jagatah kdranam 
iruti-smriti-prasiddhihhyah iti chet | na etad evam | na hy etat Kdthaka- 
vdkyam emriti’praMdhayor ma^d-avyaktayor astitva-param | na hy attra 
yddriiayh smriti-prasiddhaih svatantraih kdranam trigunam pradhdnam 

The text given in the Bibl. Indica has upapannam^ but I follow the old edition 
in Bengali characters in leading anupapannam^ which seems required by the sense. 
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tadrUam pratyalhijndyate | iahda-mdtiraih hy attra avyaUam %ti pra- 
tydbhijndyate \ aa cha kahdo na vyahtam avyaUam iti yaugikatmd an- 
yasminn api suhshme durlakshye cha prayujyate m cha ayafh kas- 
minsehid rudhah | yd tu pradhana - vddindm rudhih sd teshdm eva 
pdribhdshilcl sail na veddrtha-mrupane kdrana-hhdmm pratipadyate | 
na cha krama-mdttra-admarthydt samunartha-pratipattir hhavaty asati 
tad - rupa -pratyalhijndne \ na hy akva-sthdne yam pasyann asvo Ujam 
iiy amudho ^dhyavasyati \ prakarana-nirupandydm cha attra na para- 
parihalpitam pradhdnam pratlyatc iarira - rupaka - vinyaata - yrihiteh | 
sariram hy attra ratha-riipaka-vinyastam avyakta-sabdem parigrihyate | 
kutah I prakarandt pariseahdch cha | tathd hy anantardiito granthah 
utma-karirddlnum raihi-raihddi-rupaka-klriptiih dursayati | (Katha 
TJpanishad, i. 3, 3 f.) ** dtmdnam raihinam viddhi kariram ratham eva 
cha I hiddhim cha sdrathim viddhi manali pragraham eva cha | 4. Indri- 
ydni haydn dhur vishaydms teshu gochardn | dtmendriya-mano-yuktam 
hhoktety dhur manuhinah | tais chaindriyddihhir aaamyataih samsdram 
adhigachchhati \ samyatais tv adhvanah 2 ^dram tad Vkhnoh paramam 
padam dpnoti iti darsayitvd kim tad adhvayiah purhm Vkhnoh paramam 
padam iiy asya dkdnkahdydm telhyah eva prakritehhyah indriyudibhyah 
paratvena paramdtmdnam adhvanah pdram tad Vkhnoh paramam padam 
darsayati | Katha Up. i. 3, 10 f.) indriyebhy ah par dh hy arthdh arthe- 
bhyas cha param manaHi | manasas iti pard buddhir buddher dtmd mahdn 
parah !•!. Mahatah param avyaktam avyakidl purushah pa>ah | purti- 
shdd na param kinchit m kdahthd ad pard gatir^^ iti | . . . . '‘^Buddher 
dtmd mahdn parah yah aa “ dtmdnam raihinam viddhi iti rathitvena 
upakahiptah \ kutah \ dtma-sabdad bhoktus cha bhogopakarandt paratvopa- 
patteh I mahattvam cha aaya avdmitvdd npapannam | . . . . ya pratha- 
majaaya Hiranyagarhfiaaya buddhih ad aarvdadm buddhlndm paramdt pra- 
tiahthd ad iha “ mahdn dtmd ” ity uchyate | ad cha purvattra buddhi- 
grahanena eva grihitd aati hirug iha upadikyate taaydh apy aamadtyd- 
bhyo buddhibhyah paratvoupapatteh | . . . . tad evaih sariram eva ekam 
parikiahyate \ teahu itardni indriyddlni prakritduy eva parama-pada- 
dida/rkaykhayd aamanukrdman parikkhyamdnena iha anena avyakta-kab- 
dena parikiahyamdnam prakritaih sariram darkayaii Hi gamyate | . . . . 
tad evam purvdpardlochandydm ndaty attra par a-parikalpitaay a pradhd- 
naaya avakdkah \ 2. ^*Sukaham tu tad-4irhatvdt ” | uktam etat prakarana- 
The earlier edition above referred to omits teahu. 
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pariiesMhhyam sariram avyahta- iahdam na pradhdnam iti | tdam 
idanim dsanicyate hatham avyakta - ^abddrJiatvam hrvrmya yuvatd sthu- 
latvut apash^ataram idam sariram vyakta-sahdarham aapaahta^vachanaa 
tv avyakta • sdbdah iti | atah xdtaram uchyate | aukaham tv iha kdra- 
ndtmand sariram^mvakahyate aulcahmaaya avyakta -sahddrhatvdt j yady^ 
api athulam idam sariram na avayam avyakta-sahdam arhati tathdpi 
taaya tv dramhhakam hhuia - aukaham avyakta - iahdam arhati | . . . . 
attra dha yadi jagad idam anahhivyakta - ndma - rupam vljdtmakam 
prdg - avaatham avyakta - sahddrham ahhyupagamyeta tad~dtmand cha 
iarlraaydpy avyakta-sahdurhatvam pratijndyela aa eva tarhi pradhdna- 
kdrana - vudah ex am aaty dpadyeta aaya eva jagatah prdg - avaathdydh 
pradhanaivena ahhyxipagamad iti | attra uchyate | yadi vayam avatantrdm 
kdnchit prdg-ax'aathddi jagatah kdranatvena ahhyupagachchema praaanja^ 
yexna tadd pradhdna-kdrana-vudam | Parmesvarddhlnd tv iyam aamd* 
hhih prdg-avaathd jagato ^hhyupagamyate na avatantrd | ad cha avasyam 
ahhyupagantavyd \ arthavail hi ad | na hi tayd vind Parameharaaya 
araahfritvam aiddhyati iakti-rahitaaya taaya pravritty-aniipapatteh muk-- 
tdndm cha punar-uipattir vidyayd tasydh vlja-sakter ddhdt | avidydtmikd 
hi ad vvja-saktir avyakta- sahda-nirdesxja Paramesvardsrayd mdydmayi 
mahdauahuptir yaaydm avarupa - pratibodha • rahitdh serate aamawrino 
jlvdh I tad etad avyahtam kvachid dkdsa-mbda-nirdiah\am | etaamin 
nu khalv akahare Guigi dkdsah olas cha protas cJm iti sruteh | kvachid 
akahiru’ sahdoditam “ dkshardt paratah paraJP' iti sruteh \ kvaMd mdyd 
iti auchitam **mdyum tu prakritiiii vidyud mdyinaih tu mahesvaranP' iti 
manira-rax ndt | avyakta hi ad mdyd tattrdnyaiva-yxirupaaaaya asakyat- 
vdt I tad idam mahatah param aryaktanP'^ ity uktaxn avyakta-prahha- 
vatvud mahato yadn llairanyagarhhl huddhir mahdn | yadd tu jlvo ma- 
Jidma tadd 'py avyaktddhimtvdj jlva-hhdvaaya makatah param aryaktam 
ity uktam | avidyd hy avyaktam aridydrattve cha jlvasya aarvah aarh- 
vyarahdrah savtato varttate ] tach cha avyakta-gaiam mahatah paratvam 
ahhedopachurdt 'tad-vikure sarlre parikalpyate | 

“ Hut now thi‘4 doubt still remains. Tlio assertion that the existence 
of Pradhaiui is not supported by the Veda is, say the Sankhyas, desti- 
tute of proof, as certain Vedic Sakhas contain passages which have the 
appearance of affirming Prudhana. Consequently the causality of Pra- 
dbaua has been received by Kapila and other great rishis on the ground 
that it is established by the Veda; and tliis is an objection to the state- 
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ment which you make to the contrary. Until, therefore, it, be estab- 
lished that these passap;es have a different object, the doctrine that an 
omniscient Brahma is the cause of the world, even though it has been 
proved, will be again unsettled ; and consequently you bring forward a 
great array of arguments to shew that these texts apj^ly to something 
else. In the words ‘ it may be deduced also,* /.<?. it is determined by 
inference, — it is shewn that in the opinion of certain schools the doc- 
trine of Pradhana is scriptural, for in the Katha Upanishad (i. 3, 1 1) we 
read the words ‘Above the Great one is Avyakta(the Unmanifested one), 
and above the Unmanifested one is Purusha (Soul).* Hci^ we recognize 
‘ the Great one,* ‘ the Unmanifested one,* and Purusha, with the same 
names and in the same order in which they are known to occur in 
the Smriti {i.e. the system of Kapila). Here that which is called Pra- 
dhana in the Smriti is denoted by the word ‘the Untnanifested one,* as 
we learn both from its being so called in the Smriti, and from the epi- 
thet ‘ unmanifested * (which is derived from the words ‘ not * and ‘ ma- 
nifested*) being properly applicable to it in consequence of its being 
devoid of sound, and the other objects of sense : wherefore, from its hav- 
ing this Vedic authority to support it, its {i.e. Pradhrina*s) unscriptural 
character is refuted; and it is proved both by the Veda, the Smriti, 
and common notoriety to be the cause of the world. If the Sankhyas 
argue thus, wo reply that the case is not so ; fo^’ this text of the Katha 
Upanishad does not refer to the existence of the ‘ Great one ' and the 
‘Unmanifested one,* which are defined in the Smriti (of Kapila) ; for here 
we do not recognize such a self-dependent cause, viz. Pradhana, composed 
of the three qualities, as is declared in that Smriti, but the mere epithet 
‘unmanifested.* And this word ‘unmanifested,* owing to its sense as 
a derivative from the words ‘not* and ‘manifested,* is also applied to 
anything else which is subtile or inilistinguishable, and has not pro- 
perly a conventional meaning in reference to any particular thing. 
As for the conventional use which the assertors of Pradhana make of it, 
that is a technical a})plication peculiar to themselves, and does not 
afford any means for determining the sense of the Vedas. Nor does the 
mere identity of the order (of the three words) furnish any proof of 
identity of moaning unless we can recognise the essential character 
of the things to be the same. For no man but a fool, if he saw 
a cow in the place where he expected to see a Iforse, would falsely 
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aBcribe to it the character of a horse. And if we determine the sense 
of the context, it will be found that the Pradhana imagined by our 
opponents finds no place here, since it is the ' body * which is indi- 
cated in the preceding simile. Por here tlie body as represented under 
the figure of Oj ^chariot, etc., is to be understood by the word ‘ the 
XJnmanifcsted.’ Why? Prom the context and the remainder of the 
sentence. Por the context which immediately precedes sets forth the 
soul, the body, etc., under the figure of a rider, a chariot, etc., as 
follows : ‘ Know that the soul is the rider, the body the chariot, the 
intellect the charioteer, and the mind the reins. The senses are called 
the horses, and the objects of sense the roads on whijph they go. The 
soul accompanied by the senses and the mind is the on j oyer; so say 
the wise.’ After pointing out (in the following verses) that with these 
senses, etc., if uncon trouled, the soul gains only this world, but if they 
are kept under controul, it attains to the highest state of Vishnu, 
w^hich is tlie end of its road ; the author (in answer to the question 
‘ What is that highest state of Vishnu which is the end of the road?*) 
shews in the following verses that it is the supreme Spirit who 
transcends the senses, etc. (which form the subject of tlie context), 
who is alluded to as the goal, and the highest state of Vishnu: 
'The objects of sense arc higher than the senses; the mind is 
liigher than the objects of sense ; the iiit(dle(‘t is higher than the 
mind; the Great soul is higher than the intellect; the Unmanifosted 
one is higher than the Great soul; the spirit (Purnsha) is greater 
than the Unman if(‘s ted : there is nothing higher Ihnn S])irit, that 
is the end, that is the highest goal.**’ After observing that the 
various terms in these lines are the same which had been previously 
introduccjd in the simile of the chariot, charioteer, rider, horses, etc., 
S'nikara assigns tlie reason of the superiority atrribut(*d to each suc- 
ceeding object over that which precedes it, and then goes on to say in 
regard to intellect and soul : “ ‘The Great soul is higher than the in- 
tellect,* that soul, namely, which is figuratively described as a rider, in 
the Avords ‘Know the soul to be the rider.* Put why is the Soul 

The words of tlie original, both as given here and in the text of the Katha 
Upanisliad are Cdmendriifa-mano-yuktam bJtoktU^ which arc not veiy clear. The 
coraincntators understand Ttimnn at the beginning of tlie compound as denoting body, 
and supply almnnam as the subject. See Dr. Roer's translation of the Upanishads 
(Bibl. Ind. p. 107). 
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superior to the intellect? Both from the use of the word* Soul and 
because it aids the enjoyment of the enjoyer, it is shewn to be superior. 
Its character as the Great soul is proved by its being the master. . . The 
intellect of Hiranyagarbha, the first-born, is the highest basis of all 
intellect ; and it is that which is here called the ^ Great soul.* It had 
been previously comprehended under the word ‘ intellect,* but is here 

separately specified, because it also is superior to our intellects 

Thus the body alone remains of the objects referred to in the passage. 
After going over all the others in order, with the view of pointing out 
the highest state to be attained, he indicates by the one remaining 
word, the ‘IJnapparcnt,* the one remaining subject of tlie text, viz. the 
body — such is 1)ur conclusion. . . . Hence after examining both the 
earlier and later portions of the passage, we find that there is no 
place for the Pradhana imagined by our opponents.** Going on to in- 
terpret the next aphorism (i. 4 , 2 ) ‘ But the subtile body may also be 
properly called ‘ unmanifested, * S'ankara begins : 

‘‘We have declared that, looking to the context and the only word 
which remained to be explained, the body, and no^ Pradhana, is denoted 
by the word the * Unapll)arcnt.* But hero a doubt arises : ‘ How can 
the body be properly designated by the word * unapparent,* inasmuch 
as from its grossness it is very distinctly perceptible, and therefore 
should rather be denpted by the ‘ apparent,* while the word ‘ un- 
apparent* signifies something that is not i>erceptiblc ? answer: 
In this passage the subtile body in its character of cause is intended, 
since what is subtile is properly designated by the term ‘ unapparent.* 
Although this gross body itself cannot properly be described by the 
word ‘ Unapparent,* still this term applies to the subtile element which 
IS its originator** .... S'ankara begins his interpretation of the next 
aphorism (i. 4 , 3 ) as follows : “ Here the Sankhyas rejoin : * If you 
admit that this world in its primordial condition, before its name and 
form had been manifested, and while it existed in its rudimentary 
form, could be properly designated by the word ‘Unapparent,* and if 
the same term Be declared applicable to body also while continuing in 
that state, then your explanation will exactly coincide with our doc- 
trine of Pradhana as the cause of all things ; since you will virtually 
acknotrlcdge that the original condition of this world was that of Pra- 
dhana. To this wo reply : If we admitted any self-dependent original 
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condition Us the cause of the world, we should then lay ourselves open 
to the chappie of admitting that Pradhana is the cause. But we con- 
sider that this primordial state of the world is dependent upon the 
supreme Deity (Paramesvara) and not self-dependent. And this state 
to which we refer must of necessity be assumed, as it is essential. 
For without it the creative action of the supreme Deity could not be 
accomplished, since, if he were destitute of his S'akti (power), any 
activity on his part would be inconceivable. And so, too, those who 
have been emancipated from birth arc not born again, because this ger- 
minative power (on tho destruction, — which implies the previous 
existence, — of which emancipation depends) is consumed by know- 
ledge.^^^ For that germinative power, of which "^he essence is 
ignorance, and which is denoted by tho word ‘ Unapparent,’ has its 
centre in tho supreme Deity, and is a great illusive sleep, during 
which mundane souls repose unconscious of their own true nature. 
This ‘Unapparent one* is in some places indicated by tho term 
aether {ahasa), as in the text (Brih. Ar. Up. iii. 8, 11) ‘On this 
undccaying Being, o^Gargi, tho aether is woven as warp and woof;* in 
other places by the word ‘ undecaying* {ak(^hara)y as in the text, 

‘ Beyond the Undecaying is the Highest ; * and is elsewhere desig- 
nated by the term ‘illusion* {mdyu) as in the line (SVetasv. Up. 4, 10) 

‘ Know that Prakrit! (or matter) ^ illusion, and the great Deity the 
possessor of illusion.* For this ‘illusion’ is ‘ unapparent,* because it 
cannot be defined in its essence and difference. This is the 'Unap- 
parent* which is described as above tho 'Great one,* since the latter, 
when regarded as identical with the intellect of Hiraijyagarbha, springs 
from the former. And even if the ‘ Great one * be identified with the 
embodied soul {jn'a)y the 'Unapparent* can be said to be above it, as 
the condition of the embodied soul is dependent upon the 'Unapparent.* 
For the ‘ Unapparent* is ignorance, and it is during its condition of 
ignorance that the entire mundane action of the embodied soul is car- 

Goviiida Aiianda explains this clause as follows : Bandha-nmlcU-vyavasthnrthmn 
api Ma svlkaryyu ity aha '’^muktanam” iii | yan-nnsad muktih sa svikaryya iaihvinh 
eva srishtau muhtmmm pwnar bandhnpatfir ity arthnh | “ In the words ‘ Those who 
bad been emancipated,’ etc., he tells us that this ignorance must be admitted, in order 
to secure the permanence of emancipation from the bondage (of birth) : that is, that 
ignorance by the destruction of which emancipation is obtained must be admitted; as 
without it those who had been emancipated would at the creation bo again involved 
in bondage,” [because to be released at all, they must be released from something]. 
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ried on. And that Bupcriority of the * TJnapparent ’ over the ‘ Great 
one ' is by a figurative description of body as identical with the former 
attributed to body also/’ 

By these subtle and elaborate explanations Shnkara scarcely appears 
to make out his point. But I cannot follow further the discussion of 
this question, and now go on to the eighth aphorism (i. 4, 8) where the 
purport of another Vedic text is investigated : 

^^Vhamasa-vad aviseshaV^ I punar api pradhatia-vadi asaMatram pra- 
dhanasya asiddham ity aha | IcasmCd \ mantra-varnut \ (SVetiisvatara 
TJpanishad, iv. 5) qjdm ekdm lohita-kikla-krisJinum hdhvlh prajuh ftri- 
jamdnum svarupdh^^^ \ ajo hy eko jmhamdm ^ nusete jahdty endm hhukta- 
Ihogdm ajo^nyald^ iti | attra hi mantre lohita-sukla-krishna-sahdaih 
rqjah-sattvadayndmsy alhidhlyantc | lohitam rajo rayijandtmakatvdt M- 
lamsattmfii prakdsdtmakatvdtkrishnam tamahdvarandtmakatvdt | ieshdim 
sdmydvadhdvayava-dharmair rynpadthyaie lohita- hikla-krhhnd iti | na 
jdyate iti cha ^^ajdV sydd^^milla-prakritir avikritir^^ ity ahhyupagamdt | 
nayw qjd-sahdas clihugdydm radhah | rddham | sd tu rudhir iha na dh’a- 
yitum hkyd vidyn-prakgrandt 1 sd cha bahvih prajus traigunydnvitdh 
janayati .... taamdt sruH-tnuId eva pradhanddi-kalpanu. Kdpildndm 
ity cvani prdpie hrdmah \ na anena mantrena sruti-mTdatram Sdnkhya^ 
vddasya sakyam dSrayitum | na hy again mantrah svdtantryena kanchid 
api vudam sainarthayitum utsahate | sarratrdni yaydi kaydehit kaJpanayd 
ajdtvddi-sampddanopapatteh Sdnkhya’Vddah eva iha ahhipretu.% iti vise- 
shdvadhdrana-kdrandhhdvdt | chamasa-i'at^^ | 

‘ Because?, as in the case of the si)Oon, there is nothing distinctive.’ 
The assertor of Tradhana again declares that Bradhana is not proved to 
' e unscriptural. Why? From the following verse (S'v. Up. iv. 5): 

* One unborn male, loving the unborn female of a red, white, and 
black colour, who forms many creatures possessing her own character, 
unites himself with her : another unborn male abandons her after he 
has enjoyed her.’ For in this verse the words ‘red,’ ‘white,’ and 
‘ black,’ denote (the three (iualities) Passion, Goodness, and Darkness ; 
— Passion, from its stimulating character, being designated by the term 

The text of Dr. Boer’s ed. of the Upanishad (Bibl, Ind. vol. vii.) has two 
various feadings in this line, viz. lohita-krisfina-varrmm for lohifa-sukla-krishrutm 
(which latter, however, is the reading referred to by Sankara in his commentary on 
that work), and mrupam for svarupah. 
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‘ red,’ Goodness, from its illuminating character, by ‘ white,’ and Dark- 
ness, from its enveloping character, by * black.’ The unborn female is 
described as red, white, and black, with reference to the characteristics 
of the three components which make up the state of equilibium. She 
must be called ‘ wiborn ’ {Aju), because she is not produced, since it is 
admitted that ‘ original matter ’ (Mula-Prakriti = Pradhana) is not a 
modification (of any other substance — Sankhya Karikfi, verse 3). Hut 
is not qfd the conventional name for ' she* goat ? ’ True (reply the 
Sankyas), but that conventional sense cannot be adopted here, because 
knowledge is the subject of the context. And this unborn female pro- 
duces many creatures chara(;tcrized by the throe Qualities .... And 
from this it is concluded that the theory of Kapila’s followers re- 
garding Pradhana, etc., is based upon the Yeda. We reply : that it 
cannot be admitted on the strength of this verse that the theory of 
the Sankhyas is founded on the Yeda. Por the verse in question, if 
regarded independently, is powerless to sustain any hypothesis what- 
ever ; and the reason is that, as this description of tlie state of the un- 
born female may be rendered applicable on any hypothesis whatever, 
there is no ground for determining specifically that the Sankhya theory 
is here intended — ‘ as in the case of the spoon.’ ” This aphorism refers 
to a verse (juoted in the Hrihad Araijyaka Upanishad, ii. 2, 3 (Hibl. Ind. 
p. 413 of the Sanskrit, and p. 174 of Dr. lloer’s translation), and be- 
ginning ' a cup with its mouth down, and its bottom uj) wards,’ which, 
as S'ankara remarks, cannot, without some further indication, be applied 
to any one cup in particular ; and in the same way, he argues, the un- 
born female in the passage under discussion cannot, in the absence ot 
anything to restrict the application in any special way be understood 
as denoting Pradhana {evam ihupy aviseAio ^jdm ehlm ity aftya man- 
trasya | na asmin mantre Fradhunam eva aju 'hhijjreta iti iahyatc niyan- 
turn). The question then arises what is meant by this ^ unborn female.’ 
To this the author of the aphorisms and Shukara reply, that the word 
denotes the material substance of a four-fold class of elements, viz. 
light, heat, water, and food, all derived from the supreme Deity {Fara- 
•mesvardd utpannd jyotiJi-pramukhd tejo ^h-anna-laJcsJiand chatur-vidha- 
hhiita-grdmasya prahriti-hhutd iyam ajd praUpattavyd!), These f'‘ur ele- 
ments he however seems (p. 357) to identify with three, in the words : 
hhutortraya-lakshand eva iyam ayd vijneyd na yuna-traya-lakshand | * This 
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unborn female is formed by three elements, not by the three quali- 
ties ; ' and the ascription of the three colours in the to]Jt to these 
three elements is supported by a quotation from the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad, vi. 4, 1, which is as follows : Yad agneh rohitam rfipam tejasas 
tad rupam yat suldam tad apam yat krishnam tad annasya | The red 
colour of fire is that of heat ,* its white colour is that of water ; and its 
black colour is that of food (which here means earth, according to the 
commentator on the Chhandogya Upanishad).“® In this way, he adds, 
the words denoting tlie three colours are used in the proj)cr sense, 
whereas if applied to tlic three qualities they would be.figiirativdy em- 
ployed {rohitCidlnafn cha sahdtmdm rupa-visesheslm mulch yaimd hhdkta- 
tvdeh cha yutia-vishayatvafiya). S'ankara concludes that this verse, de- 
scriptive of the unborn female, does not denote any self-dependent 
material cause called Pradhilna, but is shewn from the context to 
signify the Divine Power in its primordial state before Xame and Form 
were developed {na acatanlrd kdohit pralcritili pradhdnam ndma ajd-man^ 
trena amndydle iti sahyate vaktum- | prakarandt tu m ova dairl mklir 
avydkrita-ndma-rupd udma-riipayoh pray ava8thd}M!ndpi mantrena amnd- 
yate ity uchyafe). 

Passing over the further questions, which arc raised on this subject, 
I go on to the 11th Sutra and the comment upon it, from which we 
learn that the words* Miiio wing him by whom the five times five men, 
and the actlKir are upheld, to be Soul,’ etc. {yafimin pancha p > icha-jandh 
dkdsds cha pratishthitah | tarn evdnyah dtmdnam vidvdn ifyddi), are ad- 
duced by the Saiikhyas in support of their system, as the number of 
the principles {latfra), which it affirms (see Sankhya Karika, verse 3, 
and Sankhya Sutras, i. 61 ), corresponds to the number twenty-five in this 
text; while the applicability of the passage is denied by the Vedantins 
on the ground that the ‘ principles ’ of the Sankhya are not made up of 
five homogeneous sets of five each (p. 362) ; that if the Soul and mther 
mentioned in the text arc added, as they must be, to the twenty-five, 
the aggregate number will exceed that of the Sankhya ‘ principles,’ 
among which both Soul and mther are comprehended (pp. 364 f‘ ) ; that 
the fact of the correspondence of the numbers, if admitted, would not 
suffice^ to shew that the ‘ principles ’ of the Sankhya were referred to, 
as they are not elsewhere recognized in the Yeda, and as the word 
See Babu Rajeudra Lul Mittra's translation of tl|is Upanisliad, p. 106. 
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* men ’ {jandlC) is not usually applied to denote * principles ^ (p. 365) ; 
and furthct that the phrase ‘the five five men,* signifies only ‘five,* 
and not ‘ five times five * (p. 366), etc. The conclusion arrived at in 
the twelfth aphorism is that the breath, and other vital airs, arc re- 
ferred to in the jjassage under consideration; and that although the 
word ‘ men ’ {jannh) is not generally applied to ‘ breath,* etc., any more 
than to ‘ principles,* the reference is determined by the context. Others, 
as Siinkara observes, explain the term ‘the five men* [panchajanuh) of 
the gods, fathers, gandharvas, asuras, and rakshases, and others again of 
the four castes, and the Mshadas.**" The Vedantic teacher (Bfidara- 
yana) ]iow(Jver, as his commentator adds, has decided that the breath, 
etc., are intended. 

If we now turn to the Sfinkhya aphorisms themselves, we shall find 
that their author constantly refers to t(ixts of the Veda as supporting, 
coinciding with, or reconcileable with his dogmas. I have noticed the 
following instances, viz. Sutras i. 5, 36, 51, 54, 78, 84, 148, 155; ii. 
20-22; iii. 14, 15, 80; iv. 22; v, 1, 12, 15, 21 ; vi. 32, 31, 51, 58, 
59, which may be ODnsulted in Dr. Ballantyne*8 translation. I can 
only reler more partic.ularly to a few of these with the commentator*s 
remarks. 

I begin with Sutra i. 155,*'^^ in which the author of the Aphorisms 
maintains that the great distinctive dogma of tJie Vedanta, the oneness 
of Soul, is not supported by the Veda. In Sutra 150 ho had laid it 
down as his own conclusion, established by the fact of the variety ob- 
servable in the conditions of birth, etc., that there is a multitude of 
souls, and he now defends this as conformable to Scripture. 

advaita-sridi-virodho jdti-paratvdt *’ | dtmaihja'snitlndm virodhas 
tu ndiHti tdsdm jdti-paratvdt | jdtih Bdmdnyam eJea-rupatvam tattra ad- 
vaita-srutlndm tdtparyyOd na tv akhandatve prayojanuhhuvdd ity arthah | 
.... yathd-sruta-jdti-sabdasya ddare tv *^dtmd idam ehah eva agreaniV^ 
sad eva saumya Idam agre dsid ekam eva adviiujam'^ (Chhand. Up. vi. 
% Y)ity‘ddy-advaita-sruty-upapddakatayd eva sutram vydkheyam | **jdti- 
paraivdV' \ vijdtiya-dvaita-nishedha-paratvdd ity arthah \ tattra ddya- 
vydkhyOydm ayam hhdvah | dtmaikya-iruti’Smritishv ekddi-iahdds chid- 

See the First Volume of this work,.pp. 176 ff. 
i. 164 iu Dr. Hall’s edition in the Bibl. Ind. 
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eharupatCL-mattra-pardh hhedadi-iabdak cha vaidharmya-lakshana^hheda^ 
parak | 

‘‘155. ‘This is not opposed <o the Verlic doctrine of non-duality, 
since that merely refers to genus.* Our doctrine that souls are numer- 
ous docs not conflict with the Yedic texts which ajHrm the oneness of 
Soul, since these passages refer to oneness of genus. Grenus means 
sameness, oneness of nature; and it" is to this that the texts regarding 
non-duality relate, and not to the undividedness (or identity) of Soul ; 
since there is no occasion for the latter view. The Siitra must be 
explained with duo regard to the sense of the word ^enus as it occurs 
in the Veda, so as (thereby) to bring out the proj)er meaning of such 
texts, expressing non-duality, as these, ‘This was in the beginning 
Soul, one only;* ‘This was in the beginning, o fair youth, Existent, 
one without a second.* The words ‘ since that merely refers to genus,* 
mean ‘ since that is merely intended to deny a duality denoting a 
difference of genus.’ The first of two interpretations given of the 
Sutra is as follows : In the texts of the S'ruti and Smriti relating to the 
oneness of Soul, the words ‘ One,’ etc., denote silnply that Spirit is one 
in its nature; whilst the words, ‘distinction,* etc., designate a dis- 
tinction defined as difference of nature.” At the close of his rcmarl.s 
the commentator gives a second explanation of the Sutra. 

The author returns to this subject in the 61 st Sutra of the fifth Hook : 

“iVr/ advaitam dtmano lingdt tad-hheda-pratlteh'*^ | yadyv nj dtmamm 
anyonyam hheda-vuhja-vad nhheda-vdhyany api mnii tathdpi na advaitam \ 
na atyantam alhrdah | ajadi-rakya-sthaih 2?ralirifi-tyagntydffadi-h'nyai)' 
hhodasyaira siddher ity arthah | na hy atyantuhhede tuni linydny upa- 
padyante | 

“ ‘ Soul is not one ; for a distinction of souls is apparent from various 
signs.’ Altliough there ai'o texts affirming that there is no distinction, 
just as there are others which assert a distinction, of souls, still non- 
duality, % e. an absolute absence of distinction must be denied ; because 
a distinction is^established by signs, such as the abandonment and n6n- 
abandonment of Prakriti, etc., mentioned in such texts as that about the 
‘unborn female,’ etc. (See above, p. 165.) For these signs are incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis of an absolute absence of distinction,” etc. 

A kindred subject is introduced in the next Sutra, the 62nd : 

“iVrt andtmand, ^ pi pratyahiha-hiidhdV'' | awlimand ^pi hhoyya-prapan- 
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chena dtmano na advaitam pratyakshendpi hddMt | dtmanah sarva-hhog- 
ydhhede gha\a-patayor apy ahhedah sydt \ ghatadeh patddy-ahhinndtmd- 
hhedut I sa c7ia hkeda-grdhaka-pratyaksha-hddhitah | 

‘‘ ' Further, there is not an absence of distinction {i,e. identity) be- 
tween Soul and non-soul, as this is disproved by the evidence of sense/ 
That is : non-dudlity («.e. identity) is not predicahlo of Soul on the 
one hand, and non-soul, i.e. the perceptible objects by which our Senses 
are affected, on the other, because this is opposed to the evidence of 
sense. For if soul were identical with all that is ])erceptible, there 
would also be no distinction between a jar and cloth, inasmuch as jars, 
etc., would not be distinct from soul which is not distinct from cloth, 
etc. ; and such identify (of jars, etc., with cloth, etc.) is opposed to the 
evidence of sense which obliges us to perceive a distinction.” 

But how is this to bo reconciled with such Vedic texts as ‘ this is 
nothing but soul’ {utmd eva idam)*^ An answer is given in Sutra 64, 
which seems to admit that the passages in qiujstion do at least on a 
prima facie view convey the sense ascribed to them by the Yedrmtins : 

Anya-paraimm awrckdvdm iattra^'* | arirekdndm, avivcki-purxiHhdn 
prati tattra advaitc Uiya- 2 xarafram xipamnurthakamirddah ity arthali | 
lake hi hrlra-sarlrinor hhoyya-lhoktros cha arivekena ahhedo vyai'ahriyaie 
^^^ham y a a mama Cdmd Jihadramiald^ ityddih | at an tarn era rya- 

rahdram aniidya tun era prati tathd apusandm snitir vidadhati saliva- 
suddhy-ady-ariham iti | 

‘These texts have another object, with a view to those who have 
no discrimination.’ That is : in the passages which afiiim non-duality 
another objet^t is intended, viz. a reference (to vulgar ideas) with a view 
to stimulate devotion. For it commonly occurs that undiscriminating 
persons confound the body and the soul, the object to be experienced, 
and the person who experiences it, as when they say ‘1 am wdiite,’ 
* Bhadrasena is myself.’ The Veda, therefore, referring to this mode of 
speaking, inculcates on such undiscerning people the practice of devo- 
tion with a view to the promotion of goodness, i)urity, etc.” 

The author returns to the subject of non-duality in Sutra vi. 51, 
which is introduced by the remark : 

Nanv cram 2 ^ramdnddy-anurodhena dvaiia-sidhhdv advaita- iruieh kd 
gatir iti | 

“ But if duality be .thus established in accordance with proofs, etc , 
what becomes of the Vedic texts declaring non-duality?” 
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The answer is as follows : 

Na sruti-virodlio raginum vairagyaya tat-Biddheh"^ | advaita^ruti- 
virodhas tu niisii rdginam purmhatirikte vairdgydya eva ^rutibhir advai* 
ta-sddhdndt | 

‘‘ ‘ Our view is not opposed to the Veda, as the •t^xts in question 
establish non-duality with a view to produce apathy in those who arc 
actuated by desire.’ That is to say : There is in our doctrine regard- 
ing non-duality nothing contrary to the Veda, as the passages referred 
to affirm this principle with the view of producing in those who have 
desire an indifference in regard to everything except SoM.” 

The 12th aphorism of the fifth Book asserts that according to the 
Veda, 3’radhana, and not Is vara, is the cause of the woidd. Tlie details 
of the njasoning on which this view is founded, as here stated by the 
commentator, differ in some respects from those which Sankara puts 
into the mouth of the Saiikhyas : 

^^^•ndir api pradhdHa-hlryyatvaaya ” | prapanche pradhdna-hlryya- 
tvaaya era sndir asti na chetanadcdra7iafve [ yaihd ajdm ehim hhita- 
iukla-kriHlimlm halivlh srijamdndm Harupu%^^ | *Had ha idam 

tarhy aryakrilam ault tad ndma-riipdhhydm vydkriyata^* ity-adir ity 
arthah | yd cha tad aikahaia hahu sydm ” ityudis vhetana-kdranatd- 
§rutih sd sargdduv nipannaBya mahat-tattvopddhikasya viahupuriiHhafiya 
janya-jmna-pard | kimrd hahu-hharandnurodhU pradhCuic eva kill am 
pipatiehaii^^ iti-rad gaanl | anyailid sdkslu chetdh kevaL nirganas 
cha^^ (S'vetasvatara Upanishad, vi. 11) ify-udi-si'uiy-nktOparirid.mitra- 
sya ptiruahe ^hapa patter iti | ayafu cha Uvara- pratiahedhah aisraryye 
vamlgydrtham Isvara-jiidnaiii vind^pi moksha - pratipudandrthaili cha 
^ rauilhi-vd da-mutt ram iti prdg era rydkhyutam | 

* There are also Vedic texts to support the doctrine that the world 
has sprung from Pradhfina, as its cause.’ That is: There are Vedic 
texts to shew that the phenomenal world has sprung from Pradliana, 
and that it has not had a conscious being for its cause. They are such 
as these : ‘ An UTdbom female, red, white, and black in hue, producing 
many creatures like herself, etc.;’ ‘This was once undeveloped: it 
was developed with Name and Form.’ As regards those other texts 
which affirm the causality of a conscious being, such as ‘ It reflected, 
let me become many,’ they refer to the knowledge which sprang up in 
the great Male who was produced at the beginning of the creation pos- 
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sessing the attributes of the principle of Intellect (Mahat). Or, in ac- 
cordance with the idea of becoming multiplied, the expression (indicat- 
ing consciousness and will) is figuratively applied to Pradhana, as when 
it is said of the bank of a river that it * intends to fall.^ For on any 
other supposition the incapability of any modification which is ascribed to 
Purusha in such texts as ^ He who is the witness, the conscious, the 
sole being, free from the Qualities,’ could not properly bo applied to 
him (since if he were the material cause of the creation ho must become 
modified). And it has been before explained^®* that this denial of an 
Is vara is a mere display of ingenuity, introduced for the purpose of 
producing apathy in regard to glory, and of propounding a method of 
final liberation even independently of the knowledge of an Isvara.” 

The following is the t‘54th Sutra of the sixth Dock, with the remarks 
by which it is introduced and followed : 

Nanu ** hahrih prajah pm'ushut mmprasntdh ” itij-ndi’Sniteh puni- 
shasya karanatedvagarndd rivartfudi • rdddh dh'agaifnjdh Hg akinhja 
aha 1 ** sriUi-virodhad na hitarkdpamdasga dlma -Idhhah^^ \ purmha-’ 
kdramtdiyddi ye ye ^pahhdh samhlidcilds te sarve sriiti-viruddhdh Hi | 
aide tad- ahhyupagantrlndm kutd.rkihddy ~ adhanidudm dtind" svarupa- 
jndnam na hhavati ity arihih \ etena dtmani sukha-dulikhadi-gmopuda- 
natca-vddmo ^pi kutdrkikdh eva | tesJidm apy utma-yathdriha-jndnaih 
ndsfi ity avaganlavyam | dlma-kdranata-snilayas cha sahti-hfkfimad- 
alhedena updmndrthdh eva ^*‘ajdm ekdm^^ ity-ddi-srutihhih pradhana- 
kdranatu-siddheh | yadl cha ukusasya alh'ddy-adJmhthdna-kdranaiCi-vad 
dtmanah kdranatvam uchyate tadCi tad na nirdhurmah parindmasya pra- 
tishedhut | 

“But must we not adopt the theories of an illusory creation, etc., 
because the causality of Purusha (soul) is to be learned from such texts 
as the following ‘ many creatures have been produced from Purusha ? ’ 
To this difficulty he replies: ‘From his oi)position to JScripture the 
illogical outcasts does not attain to Soul.’ The sense of this is, that all 
the propositions, affirming the causality of Soul, which have been de- 
vised, are contrary to the Yeda ; and consequently the low class of bad 
logicians, etc., who adopt them have no knowledge of the nature of 

See Vijnuna Bhikshu’s remarks, introductory to the Siitras (p. 5, at the foot), 
which will ho quoted in the next Section, and his comment on Sutra i, 92. He is, 
as wo shall find, an eclectic, and not a thorough-going adherent of the Sunkhya. 
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Soul. Hence it is to be understood that those also who assert that 
Soul is the substance of the qualities of pleasure and pain, etc., aro 
incompetent reasoners : they too are destitute of the true knowledge of 
Soul. The Vedic texts which declare its causality arc intended to in- 
culcate devotion on the ground that there is no distinction between 
Power {S'aldi) and the possessor of Power {S'alctmat ) ; *for the causality 
of Pradhana is established by such texts as that relating to the ‘ one 
unborn female,’ etc. But if it be affirmed that Soul is the cause of the 
world merely in the same sense in which the jethcr is the cause of clouds, 
etc., viz. by affording them a receptacle, we do not objeat to that, since 
we only deny the transformation (of Soul into material productions).”*®^ 
In regard to the question whether the principles of the Vedanta or 
those of the Sfinkhya are most in harmony with the most prevalent doc- 
trine of the Upanishads, I shall quote some of the remarks of Dr. Boer, 
the translator of many of these treatises. In his introduction to the 
Taittirlya Upanishad he observes that we there find ‘‘the tenets pecu- 
liar to the Vedanta already in a far advanced state of development ; it 
contains as in a germ the principal elements of this system.” “ There 
are, however,” ho adds, ‘‘differences ” (Bibliotheca Indica, vol. xv. p. 5). 
The same nearly is the case with the Aitareya Upanishad (ibid. p. 27). 
In reference to the SVetasvatara Upanishad he remarks : “ S'ankara in 
his commentary on this Upanishad generally explains its fundamental 
views in the spirit of the Vedanta. He is sometimes evideriiy wrong 
in identifying the views of some of the other Upanishads with the 
tenets of th(j Vedanta, but he is perfectly right to do so in the explana- 
tion of an Ui)auishad which appears to have been composed for the 
^^xprt'ss j)urpose of making the principle of the Vedanta agreeable to 
the followers of the Sfinkbya” (ibid. pp. 43 f.). Of the Katha Upani- 
shad Dr. Kuer says (ibid. ]>. 97) : “The standing point of the Katha is 
on the whole that of the Vedanta. It is the absolute spirit which is 

the foundation of the world In the order of Manifestations or 

emanations from the absolute sx)irit it deviates, however, from that 
adopted by the other Upanishads and by the later Vedanta, and is evi- 
dently more closely allied to the Sankhya. The order is here : The 
unmanifested {avi/aJcta)j the great soul {inahitma, or mahat)^ intellect 

Sro Dr. Ballantync’s translation, which I have often followed. He docs not, 
however, render in extenso all the passages which I have reproduced. 
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{J)uddhi\ mind, tlio objects of the senses, and the senses,” etc.“* The 
reader who wishes to pursue the subject further may consult the same 
author’s remarks on the other Upanishads. On the whole question of 
the relation of the Vedanta and the Sankhya respectively to the Veda, 
Dr. Rber thus cj^presses himself in his introduction to the S'vetasvatara 
Upanishad (p. 36) : ‘‘ The Vedanta, although in many important points 
deviating from the Vedas, and although in its own doctrine quite inde- 
pendent of them, was yet believed to be in perfect accordance with 
them, and being adopted by the majority of the Drahrnans, it was 
never attackedion account of its orthodoxy. The same cannot be said 
of the Sankhya ; for it was not only frequently in opposition to the 
doctrine of the Vedas, but sometimes openly declared so. Indeed, the 
Vedanta jilso maintained that the acquisition of truth is independent of 
caste (1) or any other distinction, and that the highest knowledge 
which is the chief end of man cannot be imi>arted by the Vedas (vide 
Katha ii. 26) ; yet it insisted that a knowledge of the Vedas Was ne- 
cessary to prepare the mind for the highest knowledge (2). This the 
Sankhya denied altogether, and although it referred to the Vedas, and 
especially to the Upanishads, still it did so only when they accorded 
with its own doctrines, and it rejected their authority (6) in a case of 
discrepancy.” 

I make a few remarks on some points in tliis quotation indicated by 
the figures (1 ), (2), and (6). (1) VTe have already learned above, p. 99, 
that, according to the Drahma Sutras (st'e i. 3, 3-1 if., and Sankara’s ex- 
planation of them), at least, a STidi*a does not possess the; prerogative of 
acquiring divine knowledge. (2) It appears from Sankara’s argument 
against Jaimini that he does not consider a knowledge of the ceremonial 
part of the Veda as necessary for the acquisition of divine knowledge, 
but he seems to regard the Upanishads as the source from which the 
latter is derived. (3) I do not know on what authoi’ity this statement 
that the Sanklryas ever actually rejected the authority of the Vedas is 
founded. Their attempts to reconcile their tenets with the letter of 
the Veda may often seem to be far-fetched and sophistical ; but I have 
not observed that Sankara, while arguing elaborately against the inter- 
pretations of the Sfinkliyas, anywhere charges them either with denj^- 
ing the authority of the Veda, or with insincerity in the appeals which 
they make to the sacred texts. 

>5* See above, p. 161. 
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On the subject of the Upanishads the reader may also consult Prof. 
Max Miiller^s Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

I subjoin in a note some extracts from this work.*®* 

The l^'yaya and Vaisoshika Sutras do not appear to contain nearly so 
many references to Vedic texts as the Siinkhya ; but I have noticed the 
• following: l^yaya iii. 32 (= iii. 1, 29 in the Bibl. ind.) ; Vaiseshika 
ii. 1, 17 ; iii. 2, 21 ; iv. 2, 11 ; v. 2, 10. 

The author of the Vaiseshika Sutras affirms, in iii. 2, 20, the doctrine 
that so^s are numerous; and in the 21st Sutra, which 1 quote, along 
with the comment of S'aukara Misra, and the gloss of the editor Pandit 
Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana, he claims Vedic authority for this tenet : 
21. “ S' (istra-sdmarthyach cha'^ | (Sankara Mij^ra) Sudram srutih \ 


165 it They (the Upanishads) contain, or are supposed to contain, the liiglicst au- 
thority on whicli the various systems of philosophy in India rest. Not only the 
Vedanta philosojiher, who, by his vciy name, prof(‘sscs his faith in the ends and 
objects of the A'^eda, but the Suiikliya, the Vai.‘‘'ebhika, the Nydyu, and Yoga philo- 
sophers, all pretend to find in the Upanishads some warranty for their tenets, however 
antagonistic in their bearing. The same applies to the numerous sects that have 
existed and still exist in India. Their founders, if thojf have any prelensions to 
orthodoxy, invariably appeal to some passage in the Upanishads in order to substan- 
tiate their own reahoniiigs. Now it is true that in the Upanishads themselves there 
is so much fnjedora and breadth of thought that it is not difficult to find in them some 
authority for almost any shade of philosophical opinion/' (p. 316 f.) Again : “ The 
early Hindus did not find any diflieulty in reconciling the most diflerent and some- 
times contradictory oiiinions in their search after ii nth ; and a most “Xtra<»rdinary 
medley of oracular sayings might be collected from the Upanisluuis, ( cn from those 
'which arc genuine and comjKiratively ancient, all tending to elucidate the darkest 
points of pliihjsophy and religion, the creation of the world, the nature of God, the 
relation of man to God, and similar subjects. That one statement sliould be contra- 
dicted by another seems never to have been felt as any serious diflieulty/’ (p. 320 f.) 
Once more : “ The jirincipal interest of the older Uiianishads consists in the absence 
of that systematic unifoimity which we find in the later systems of philosophy; and 
it is to be regretted that nearly all the scholars who have translated iiortions of the 
Upanishads have allowed themselves to be guided by the Brahmanic commentators,” 
etc. (p. 322). “ In philosophical discussions, they (the Brahmans) allowed the greatest 
possible freedom ; and although at first three idiilosophical systems only were admitted 
as orthodox (the tw'o Mimansiis and thcNyiiya), their number was soon raised to sixi 
BO as to include the A^ais'eshika, ISunkhya, and Yoga schools. The most conflicting 
views on iioints of vital importance were tolerated .as long as their .advocates succeeded, 
no matter by what means, in bringing their doctrines into harmony with passages of 
the Veda, strained and twisted in every possible sense. If it was only admitted that 
besides itlic perception of the senses and the induction of reason, revelation also, as 
contained in the Veda, furnished a true basis for human knowledge, all other points 
seemed to be of minor importance.” (p. 78 f.) 
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taya ^py dtmano hheda-pratipadanat | kuyate hi ... . (Jayanarayana) 
Uo 'py jivdsya isvara-hhinnatvam ity aha | idstrasya kuteh idtnarthydj 
jivesvarayor Iheda-hodhahatvdt \ tathd hi | dve Irahmarfi veditavye^^ 
(Maitrl Up. vi. 22) ] ^^dvd mparnd myujd sakhdyd narndnam vriksham 
parishasvajdte | tay^ anyah pippalaih svddu atti anasnann anyo ahhtchd- 
JcasUP^ (Rig-vedsC Sanhita, i. 164, 20; SVotfisv. Up. vi. 6; Mundaka^ 
Up. i. 3, 1, 1) iiy-ddi-kuter jlvekarayor hhedo h'aiiyam angiJcdryyah | 
na cha tvam asi S‘vclaketo^' ^^Brahma-vid Brahma eva hhavati*' 
ity-ddi-kuiinum kd gatir iti tmchyam | tat tvam asV^ iti sii^ites tad- 
ahJi^dena tadlyatva-pratipadanma ahheda-hhavana-paratvat | '^Brahma- 
vid Brahma eva ” iti kutis cha nirduhkhatvudind Isvara-mniyafn jwasya 
ahhidhatte na in tad-ahhcdam \ niranjanah paraiti sutnyam upaiti*^ iti 
sniter gal y -ant ardsamhhavdt | anti hi laukika-vdkyeehu sampad-ddhikye 
purohito ^yam raja samvritiah ity-ddiehu sadrigyn-pareshv ahhedopa- 
chdrah | na cha moksha- dasdydm ajndna-nivrittdv ahhedo jdyate iti 
vdchyam Ihedasya nityatvena nasdyogud hheda-ndsangikdre ^pi vyakti- 
dvaydvaHthdnasya dvaSyakatrdeh cha iti eankahcpah \ hheda-sadhakdni 
yukty-antardni kuty-%vit(irdni cha graniha-gaurava-hhiyd parityakldni | 

“ ‘ And this opinion is conlinned by the SUstra.* (Shnkara Misra) 
The STistra means tlie Yeda; by which also a distinction of Souls is 
established. For it is said,^^ etc. [Ho then quotes two texts which are 
repeated by Jayanarayana, the author of the gloss, whose remarks are 
as follows :] “There is another proof of the Soul being distinct from 
Isvara ; viz. this, that it is confirmed by the S'astra, the Yeda, which 
declares the distinctness of the two ; and this principle must of neces- 
sity be admitted from such texts as these : ‘ Two liruhmas are to be 
known ; and ‘Two birds, united, friends, attach themselves to the same 
tree ; one of them cats the sweet fruit of the pippala tree, while the other, 
without eating, looks on,' Nor are we to ask what will then become of 
such other texts as (1) ‘Thou art that, o SVetaketu;' (2) ‘He who 
knows Brahma becomes Brahma ; ’ for the former of these two passages 
(1) tends to convey the idea of identity by representing as identity 
with That, the fact of SVetaketu’s entirely belonging to That ; whilst 

166 The full text is : I)vc hrahmam veditavye iahda-hrahma paraih cha yat — aahda- 
brahmani nuIwUtah param brahmadhigaehhati | “Two Br^hm^s arc to be knbwn, the 
verbal and the supreme. He who is initiated in the former attains the latter.’* Here, 
however, by the verbal Br||,Uma, the Yeda must be intended. 
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the second (2) affirms the equality of the Soul with Isvarg, in con- 
sequence of its freedom from pain and other weaknesses, and not its 
identity with Him ; for it is shewn by another Vedic text, viz. ^ The 
passionless man attains the highest state of equality,’ that any other 
destiny would be inconceivable. In secular modes ©f speaking also, 
such as the following, ^ From the abundance of his wealth the domestic 
priest has become the king,’ we find a figurative assertion of identity. 
Hor can it be said that distinction disappears on the cessation of ignor- 
ance in the state of final emancipation, because distinction, from its 
eternity, cannot be destroyed, and because, even if its •destructibility 
were admitted, two separate personalities must still continue to exist. 
Such is a summary of our argument : further proofs from reasoning, 
and furtluir texts of the Y<)da, are omitted from a dread of making the 
book too bulky.” 

The charge of open contempt of the Veda is brought by Kankara 
against S'andilya, the author of the Bhfigavata heresy, as the ortliodox 
Yedantin considers it.’’'^ Of that doctrine S'ankara thus speaks in 
his remarks on Brahma Sutra ii. 2, 4.5 : 

Veda-vqn'atishcdhas cha hhavaii | chafurahu vedonhu param srej/o ^7ah- 
dhea S andilyah idam sdstram adhigcttarCm ify-ddi-vcda-ui/idu-darsimat | 
tasmad asangatd eslid halpand Hi siddham | 

‘^And it also contradicts the Yeda: for wc sec such an instance of 
contempt of the Yedas as this, that STnjdilya, not finding me means 
of attaining the highest good in the whole four of them, devised this 
STistra. Ilcncoit is established that these imaginations arc absurd.” 

The points of the Bhagavata doctrine objected to by Shnkara do not 
^ '^wever appear to be those which are principally insisted on in the 
Bliakti Sutras of S'findilya, published by Dr. Ballantyne in the Biblio- 
theca Indica in 1861. I will notice some of these doctrines. The 
leading principle of the system is that it is not knowledge {jiidna) but 
devotion (bhakti) which is the means of attaining ^nal liberation 
(Sutra 1). Hevoti(^ is defined in the 2nd Sutra to be a supreme love 
of God (iu pard anuraktir Ik'are), Knowledge cannot, the author con- 
siders, be the means of liberation, as it may co-exist with hatred of the 
object kncjjWn (Sutra 4). Keither the study of the Yeda nor the acqui- 

^57 See Colebrooke’s Misc, Essays, i. 413 . “A passage quoted by S'ankara Aeburya 
seems to intimate that its promulgator was'S undilya,” etc., ete. 
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sition of such qualities as tranquility of mind is a necessary preliminary 
to devotion. The only requisite is a desire of emancipation, accor^ng 
to the commentator (remarks on Sutra 1). Ceremonial works, too, 
have no bearing upon devotion (Sutra 7), which may be practised by 
men of all castes, and even by Chandfilas, since the desire to get rid of 
the evils of mundane existence is common to all (Satra 78). The com- 
mentator explains that the authority of the Vedas as the only source of 
supernatural knowledge is not denied, nor the fact that only the three 
highest castes have the right to study them : but it is urged that 
women, S'udrAs, etc., may attain by means of the Itihasas and Puranas, 
etc., to knowledge founded on the Vedas, whilst Chandfilas, etc., may 
acquire it by traditional instruction based on the Smriti and the prac- 
tice of virtuous men. Those whose devotion is not matured in the 
present world, will find the opportunity of perfecting it in SVetadvTpa, 
the world of the divine Being (Sutra 79). Even the wicked may have a 
penitential devotion {artti-hhaktdv eva adhikarah)^ and after they are 
freed from their guilt, they may attain to full devotion. The Bhagavad 
Gita is much quotijd by the commentator on these Sutras ; but the 
Veda is also sometimes adduced in proof of their doctrines; as e.p, the 
following words of the Chhandogya Upanishad, vii. 25, 2, are cited to 
prove that devotion is the chief requisite, and knowledge, etc., subser- 
vient to it : 

** At mu eva idam aarvam Hi | sa vat eshii evam pahjann evam manrCi- 
nah evaiii rijutiann atma-ratir uima-krldah utma-mithmah utmunandah 

sa svarud lhavaiP' | iaitra uima-rati-'rvjxlt/ah pava-hhakfeh 
yan7i^^ Hi darsanam apriyatrudHh}irama-7iirusa--muhhcna angam hhavati\ 

‘‘ ‘ All this is Soul. He who perceives this, thinks this, knows this, 
delights in Soul, sports with Soul, consorts with Soul, takes pleasure 
in Soul ; he becomes self-resplendent.' Here the sight expressed in 
the words 'perceiving,' etc., is by removing all errors regarding dis" 
agrceablcncss,^ etc., an adjunct of supreme devotion in the form of * de“ 
light in Soul.' " 

In his remarks on Sutra 31 the commentator quotes another passage 
of the same Upanishad, iii, 14, 4, in which a S'andilya is referred to as 
the author of a statement. S'ankara in his commentary on the Upani- 
shad calls him a rishi. He cannot, however, have been the same person 
as the author of the Sutras ; although, even if he had been so reputed, 
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S'ankara would have had little difficulty in denying that they could 
ha^ been written by a rishi, as we shall sec in the next section that 
he contradicts the opinion that the rishi Kapila, referred to in the 
S'vetasvatara Upanishad, was the author of the Sankhya aphorisms. 

Sect. XL — Distinction in point of authority between the Veda and the 
Smritis or non- Vedic Sastras^ as stated in the Nydya-moJa-vatara^ 
and by the Commentators on Manu^ and the Vedanta, etc. ; difference 
of opinion between S'ankara and Madhusudana regarding the ortho- 
doxy of Kapila and Kanada, etc . ; and Vijnana Bhikshu's view of the 
Bankhya. 

A distinct line of demarcation is generally drawn by the more 
critical Indian writers between the Vedas, and all other classes of 
Indian S'astras, however designated. The former, as we have seen, are 
considered to possess an independent authority and to be infallible, 
while the latter are regarded as deriving all their authority from the 
Veda, and (in theory at least) as infallible guides only in so far as they 
coincide with its dicta. This will be clear from the following passages : 

I. Kyaya-mCdd-vistara. — The first text which I adduce has been 
already quoted in the Second Volume of this work, but is repeated here 
for facility of reference. It is from the treatis j just named, i. t3, 24 : 

Baudhayandpastambdkaluyana-kfitydyanddi-nOmOnkitdh ku/pa-sfdrd- 
di-granthdh nigama- nirukta-shad-anga-granthdh Manv-ddi-swrifayas cha 
apaurusheydh dharma-buddhi-janakatvdt reda-rat | na cha muJa-pramdna- 
sdpekshatcena veda-raishamyam iti sankanlyam | ntpanndyOk buddheh 
f 'gtaJi-prdfndnydnglhdrena nira 2 )ekshatvdt | Maivam \ uktdnnmdnasya 
kdldtyaydpadishtatcdt | BaudhCnyana-sfitram Apastamba-sutram ity evam 
purusha-nd mnd te granthdh uchyante | na cha hdthakddi-samdkhyd-vat 
pravachana-nimittatvam yuktam | tad-grantha-nirmdna-kdle taddn'mtanaih 
kaischid upalabdhatvdt | tach cha avichhinna-pdramjiari/ena anurarttate | 
tatah Kdliddsddi-grantha-vat 2 feiurush€ydh | tnthdpi veda-nmlatvdt pra- 
mdnam | . . . . kaJpasya vedatvam nddydpi siddham | kmUi prayatnena 
sddhanlyam | na cha tat sddhayitum sahjam \ paurusheyatvasya samdkh- 
yayd tat-l^arttur upalambhena cha sddhitatvdt j 

** It may be said that the Kalpa Sutras and other works designated 
by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Asvalayana, Katyuyana, etc.. 
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and the Nigama, Nirukta, and six Vedangas, together witk the Smritis 
of Manu and others, are superhuman, because they impart a knowle%e 
of duty, as the Vedas do ; and that they should not be suspected of 
inferiority to the Vedas on the ground that they depend upon a primary 
authority, since the knowledge which they impart is independent, 
because it is admitted to be self-evidencing. Hut this view is in- 
correct, for the inference in question proceeds upon an erroneous 
generalization. The books referred to arc called by the names of 
men, as ‘the Sutras of Haudhayana,’ 'the Sutras of Apastaraba; ’ and 
these designations cannot correctly be said to originate in the exposition 
of the works by those teachers whose names they bear (as is really the 
case in regard to the Kathaka, and other parts of the Veda) ; for it was 
known to some of the contemporaries of these men, at the time when 
they were composing these Sutras, Smritis, etc., that they were so en- 
gaged; and this knowledge has descended by unbroken tradition. 
Hence these books arc, like the works of Kalidasa and others, of human 
origin. Nevertheless, they possess authority, as being founded on tlio 
Veda.^’ . . . The following additional rcmarks*represont the opinion of 
the Guru (Prabhakara) on the same question: ''It is not yet proved 
that the Kalpa Sutras possess the (jharacter of the Veda; it ^vould 
require great labour to prove it ; and, in fact, it is imi)ossiblo to prove 
it. Por the human origin of these books is established by the names 
which they bear, and by their being observed to have had authors.^’ 

II. Kulluha . — The same thing is admitted by Kulluka, the commen- 
tator on Manu, who (in liis remarks on i. 1) thus defines the relation 
of his author to the Vedas : 

Paurmheyatve ^pilfami-vahyundm aviglta-mahujana-parigrahit h'utg- 
upagrahuch cha v^da-midakatayu ymimdnyam | Tatha cha chhmdogya- 
bruhmane kruyate ^^2Ianur vai yat kinchid avadat tad hhcuhajam Ihcdtaja- 
tdyai^' iti | Viilianpalir apy aha ^^l^edarthopauihandhritvCit pradhanyam 
hi Manoh smritam | Manv-artha-viparUd lu yd amritih sd na sasyate \ 
Tuvach chhdstrdni kohhanie tarka-vydharandnl aha [ Dharmdrtha-moksho- 
padesMd Manur yuvad na drisyate | Mahdhhdrate 'py ukiani ^^Purdnam 
Mdnavo dharmah sdngo vedas chikiisilam \ djnd-siddhdni chatvdri na 
hantavydni hetuhhih ’’ | virodhi-Jiauddhddi-tarkair na hantavydM ) anu~ 
kdlas tu mlmdihsddi-tarkah pravaritanlyah era | ata era vakshyati ” dr~ 
skaih dharmopadesam cha veda-saetravirodhind | yaii tarkendnuaandhatte 
aa dharmam veda neiarah ” iti | 
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** Though the Institutes of Manu had a personal author, stMl, as their 
reception by illustrious men of unimpeached [orthodoxy], and their 
conformity to the Veda, prove that they are based upon the latter, they 
are authoritative. Accordingly it is recordcid in the Chhandogya Brah- 
mana that, ‘‘Whatever Manu said is a medicine for remedial purposes.’ 
And Vrihaspati says : ‘ As Manu depends upon the contents of the 
Veda, he is traditionally celebrated as prc-cmin(;nt. But that Smriti 
which is contrary to the sense of Manu, is not approved. Scriptures 
and books on logic and grammar arc all eclipsed as soon as Manu, our 
instructor in duty, and in the means of attaining both earthly pros- 
perity, and final liberation, is beheld.* And it is said in the Maha- 
bharata : ‘ The Piiranfis, the Institutes of Manu, the Veda with its 
appendages, and treatises on medicine, these four, which arc established 
by authority, are not to be assailed b}' rationalistic arguments ; * that 
is, they are not to be attacked by hostile reasonings, such as those of 
the Bauddhas. But friendly arguments, such as those of the Miman- 
sakas, arc to bo emiiloyed. And accordingly ^^^e shaU find below (Manu 
xii. 106) that he says, ‘the man who investigates the injunctions of 
the rishis, and the rules of duty by igcasoning which is agreeable to the 
Veda, he, and he only, is acf|uainted with duty.^ (Sec above, p. 24, 
note 29.) 

III. Nyd ^-mCdd-ristara . — But the precepts of the Smrit. are not 
considered useless or superfiiious. On the contrary, an authority is 
attributed to them corresponding to the antiquity, elevated position, 
and sacred (;haracter of their supposed authors. Thus the author of 
the NTyaya-mfda-vistara says (i. 3, 3) ; 

Vimatd. smritir reda-muld. | vaidika-manv-ddi-jyranlfn-mritifrdt | vpa-- 
7iayanddhyayanudi-mriti-V((t | 7m dm vaiyarthyam sa)ika7ilya77i j asmad- 
ddl}id77t 2J7mfy(thhfshu pin'oJesheshu ndiid vedvshu npraklrmsya a7iU8h{he^ 
ydrthamya ekatra Ha7i1cshij)y(n)id7i(dvdt | 

“The variously understood Smriti is founded on the Veda, because 
the traditions, suchp as those regarding investiture, study, etc., have 
been compiled by Vcdic men, such as Manu and others. Nor is it to 
be surmised that the Smriti is useless, since it throws together in a 
condensed ^orm a variety of injunctions regarding matters to be ob- 
served, which are scattered through different Vedas, both such as are 
visible and such as ore invisible to us.” (This last expression appears 
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to refer the supposition that some parts of the Veda which Manu 
and others had before them when compiling their own works have 
now been lost. See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 103-107.) 

Accordingly the Smritis have an authority superior to that founded 
merely on the practice of learned men of modern date, who have no 
intuition into the past and invisible. Thus the Nyaya-mala-vistara 
says (i. 3, 19) : 

hi idanlnianCih sishtuh Mdnv^adi-vad desa-hila-viprahrishtam vedafh 
divya-jnanena sdkshatkarttum saknuvanti yena mhplchdro mula-vedam 
anumdpaypt | 

“ For learned men of the present day do not possess the power, 
which Manu and others had, of placing before their minds, through 
divine knowledge, the Veda which is far removed from them both in 
place and time, so as to justify us in regarding the practice of these 
modems as a sufficient ground for inferring the existence of a Veda as 
its foundation.” 

But as learned men, ifl any particular country or at any particular 
timCf may bo able to consult some Smriti which authorizes their par- 
ticular observances, ** these observ|nces may serve as ground for infer- 
ring the existence of some Smriti on which they are founded, but not 
for inferring a Veda {taamdeh chhiHhtdchurena smritir anumdlum sakyate 
na tu snitih). But a Smriti wliich is thus merely inferred to exist is 
set aside by any visibly existing Smriti of contrary import [anumitd 
clia smritir riruddhaya praiyakshayd smrityd hdidhyate),'^ 

IV. S'ankara. — The above passages, by assuming that Manu and 
other eminent sages had the power of consulting Vedic texts now no 
longer accessible, make them practically almost infiilliblc. The same 
view is taken by Sankara Acharyya, (See, liowcver, the passage quoted 
from him above, in note 67, p. 62 ; but there he has the author of the 
Sankhya in view, whose tenets he regarded as contrary to the Veda.) 
In answer to the remark of a Mimansaka objector stated in the com- 
ment on the Brahma Sutra i. 3, 32, that the Itihasas and Furanas, 
being of human origin, have only a derived and secondary authority 
itihdsa-purdmm api paurusheyatvdt pramundntara^mulatdm dkdn- 
hshate ’), S'ankara argues in his explanation of the following Sutra (i. 3, 
83) that they have an independent foundation : 

Itihdaorpurdnam api vydkhydtena mdrgena sambha/oad mantrdrthavdda- 
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mulatvdt prdbhavati devata-vigrahadiprapanchayitum | pratyaksjia-mulam 
apt sawhhavati | hhavati hi asmdkam apratyahsham api chiranlandndtn pra- 
tyaksham | tathd cha Vydsddayo devatdhhih pratyakshayli vyavaharantiiti 
smaryate | yaa tu Iruydd iddnintandndm tva purvcshdm api ndsti devudibhir 
vyavaharttuih admarthyam iti aa jagad-vaichitryam prnUahedet | iddnlm 
iva cliana any add ^pi adrvabhaumah kahatriyo ^ati Hi hrHytU tatas cha raja- 
suyadi-cliodandh uparundhydt | iddnlm iva cha kdldntare 'py aryavaathita- 
prdydn varndsrama-dharmdn pratijdnlta tatas cha vyavaathd-vidhdyi sda- 
tram anarthakaih knrydt | Taamdd dharmotkarsha-vamt chirantandh deed- 
dihhih praiyakaham vyajahrur iti iliahy ate | api cha amaranti avddhyd- 
yddiahta-devatu-aamprayogah ityddi 1 yogo '‘py ani mddy -aiharya-prdpti- 
phalakah amaryamdno na My ate adhaaa-mdtrcna prat ydkhyutum | Mtis 
cha yoga-mdhdtmyam prakhydpayati j priihey-ap-iejo- nila-khe aamut- 
thite panchdlmake yoya-gune pravritie | na taayo rogo na jard na mrifyuh 
prdjdaaya yogdd^^^ nimiaham aarlram'^'' iti | rishlndm api manlra-brdh- 
manaHlaraindm admarthyam na aamadiyena admarthyena iipamdtum yuk* 
tarn I taamdt aa-mulam ifihdaa-purdnam | 

The Itihfisafl andrurfiTias also, having originated in the way which 
has been explained, have power, as being based on the hymns and 
» arthavadas, to evince the corporeality, etc., of tlie gods. It is also 
reasonable to suppose that they are founded upon intuition. Por there 
Avere things palpable through intuition to the ancients, though they arc 
not thus palpable to us.'** Accordingly it is recorded in the S»*iriti that 
Yyasa and others associated face to face with the gods.*®® Any man 


TtisU'ad of yogdd uimisham tlie tcr^t of the Bibliotli. Indiea reads yngTtgmmmjam 
See above, pp. 116 , 118 , and 127 ; and also Prof Muller’s article on the Vuisc- 
sl ka Philosophy in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vol. vii. p. 311, 
where it is remarked that the Vaiscshikas, like Kapila, include the intuition of rishis 
under the category of pratgaksha (drsham jndnaTn sutra-kritd prithak na lakshi- 
iam yogi~prafyakshe *ntar-bhTivTit). 

Compare with this 11. V. i. 179, 2 : Ye chid hi pWve ritasapah iisan snkam deve- 
hhir avadann ritiini | te chid avdsur ityddi | “The pious sages who lived of old and 
who conversed about sac^red truths with the gods,— they led a conjugal life,” etc. See 
also the passages quoted from the Vana-parvan of the ^lahabharata, the S'atapatha 
Bruhniana, and Plato in the First Volume of this work, p. 147 ; and compare Hesiod, 
fragment 1 19 : (uval 7 ap ti^tc fiaiTcs taw, ^vvaL $c BSukoi dBavtiroitri Beoitri Kara’ 
Byiirois r*dvBy^irois. 

“ Immortal gods, not unfamiliar, then 
Their feasts and converse shared with mortal men.” 

And Herodotus writes of the Egyptians, ii. 144 : T6 5c r&v dvBp&v roihwv 
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who should maintain that the ancients, like his own contemporaries, 
were destitute of power thus to associate with superhuman beings like 
the gods, would bo denying all variety in the history of the world. 
Such a person would in like manner affirm that as now there is no 
Kshattriya possgfesed of universal sovereignty, so neither was there ever 
such a prince ; and would thus impugn the scriptural injunctions re- 
garding the sacrifice [which was only to be performed by a 

universal monarch]. He would also allege that in former times, as 
now, the dutes of castes and of orders were scarcely at all in force, and 
would thus render fruith'ss the scriptures by which the nilos relating 
to them are prescribed. Ry these considerations it is intimated that the 
ancients, in consequence of their eminent holinc'ss, were admitted to 
associate immediately with the gods, etc. And the Smriti'®' says that 
nearness to, and converso with the gods is gained by reading the Ycda, 
etc. Again, when the Smriti talks of the practice of Yoga resulting in 
the acquisition of superhuman faculties, such as minuteness, this asser- 
tion cannot be impugned through mere audacity, [/.<?. it must have 
had some good foundation]. The Veda, tqo, declares the immense 
power of devotion in these words : ‘ When the fivcdblcl influence of 
Yoga, connected with the elements of earth, watei*, fire, air, and mther, 
has begun to jict, and a man has attained an mthereal [or fiery] body, 
he is no longer affected by disease, decay, or death.’ And it is un- 
reasonable to estimate, by the analogy of our own power, the power of 
the rishis, the seers of the Vedic hymns and Brrdnuaijas. Wlierefore 
the Itihasas and ruraijas liave an (independent) foundation.’ ” 

Shnhara does not, however, treat all the aiudeiits in this way. Like 
many other systematizers, he finds no difficulty in rejecting or exidair.- 
ing away any authorities which come iuto conflict Avith his views.- It 
is thus that lie deals with Kapila, the autlior of the Sankhya. That 
eminent sage is thus spoken of in the S'vetasvatara Upanishad, v. 2 : 

Yo yonifa yonim adhiiiishthaty eko visvuni ruimni yonls cha sarvdh | 


Beotfs livai robs iv 'hvy{nrr<f A^oyras, oiKiovras a/Ao rolffi avOpfaif oiai, “ And [the 
Egyptian priests said] that before these men the gods were the rulers in Egypt, 
dwelling together with men.'’ 

It appears from the gloss of Govinda Ananda that one of the Yoga Sutras is 
here quoted. I give the sense according to his explanation : mantra-japad deva-san- 
nidhyham taUsambhashamm cha Hi sutrarthah. 
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rishim prasutarn Kapilam yaa tarn agrejnanair lihhartti jdyamdnam elm 
pasyet | 

‘‘ The god wlio alone superintends every source of production and 
all forms, who formerly nourished with various knowledge his son the 
rishi Kapila, and beheld him at his birth, 

Towards the close of his comment on Brahma Sutras ii. 1, 1, which 
I shall cite at some length, S'ankara makes some remark^ on this pas- 
sage of that TJpanishad. After stating the points that had been estab- 
lished in the first Book {adhydya) of the Brahma Sutras, and alluding 
to the objections which had been ui’ged against the SiThkhj^a and other 
hostile doctrines as contrary to the Veda, S'ankara goes on to explain 
the object of the second book, and the purport of the aphorism with 
which it begins, as follows : 

IdOnlm fira'2mlcshe Hmrili-'i^ydya-virodha-imrihdrnh pradluinddi-rndn- 
ndm clui nydydhhdsopahriwhiiairam praiirrddnfaiTi srisJi ( y-ddf-pralcn- 
ydydih avigl fat cant ity asya arfha-jdiattya pratipddandya dvitlyoUlhydyah 
drahhyafe \ fafira jtrathantant tdrat amriti-rirodhani apanyasya pariha- 
rati I ynd aktani Tirahmn era mrrajiiant jayatah ITtranatn tad ayalciam | 
hdah antriiy- anacal'Cisa’ dosha- praftangdt^'* 1 star it is vha tantrdhhyd 
jmramarshi-pranild sishia-jtarigrihlid | anyds vha tad-anmdn'imyah atari- 
iayali \ warn safy anacakdsdh prasajycran | idsii hy avhetanam pradhd- 
naiii scatanfram jagaiah hdranam apanihidhyaie | Manv-ddi-smritayas 
tdcacli chodand - lakshancna agnihotrddind dharina-jdfmo apeJcshitani 
artham samarpayanfyah sdrakdsdh hharanti asya ranjasya asmin kdile 
^nena vidhdtdna ajtanayanam Idrisas vha dchdrah iftham vedddhayanavi 
ittham samdrnrttanam itfliaitt saha-dharma- char ini -saihyogah iti tathd 
x>pi{t ushdrthdnis chatur-vanjdsrama-dharmdn ndnd-ridhdn vidadhati \ na 
emih kdpilddi-smritlnant anashtheye vishayehakdso^ sti ntoksha-sddhanatn 
eva hi sathyag-darmnam adhikritya Idh pronltdh \ yadi taftra apy ana- 
vakdsdh syur dnarthakyam era dsdin prasajycta | tasmdt tad-avirodhena 
veddntdh rydkhydfarydh 1 kathani punar “ ikshity-^ddihhyo hctuhhy^ 
Brahma eva sarvgjnam jagaiah kdratiam ily avadhdriiah srufy-arthah j 
amrity-anavakdsa-dosha-prasangena^^ pmiar dkshipyate | hhaved ayam 
andkshepah sva-tantra-prajndndm \ para-tantra-prajnds tu prdyena jandh 

See S'ankara’s commentary on this passage in Bibl. Ind. vii. 351, and Dr, Rder's 
translation, p. 62, with the note ; also Dr. Hall's note in p. 19 of the preface to his 
edition of the Suukhya Sura, in the Bibl. Ind. 
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Bvatantryena sruty-artham o/vadharayitum asaknuvantah prakbyata^prar 
netrikdsu smrithhv avalamleran tad-halena cha sruty-artham pratipaU 
serann asmat-hrite cha vydkhydne na vihasyur hahu-mdndt sniritinam 
pranetrhhu | kapila-prahhritindtn cha drsham jndnam apratihatam sma- 
ryyate srutis cha hhavati ^Wiahim prasutam kapilamyas tarn agre jndmir 
hihhartti jdyamdnaih cha paiyed** iti | tasmdd na chhdm matam ayathdr- 
thaih kakyam^ambhdvayitum | tarkdvashtamlhena cha te Wtham pratish- 
thdpayanti | tasmdd api smriti-balena veddntdh vydkhyeydh iti punar 
dkshspah I tasya samddhir na | anya-smrity-anavakdsa-dosha-prasan- 
gad ” iti | yadi smrity-anavakdsa-dosha-pramngcna isvara-kdrana-vddah 
ukshipyeta evam apy anydh urara-kdrana-vddinyah smrityo ^navakdsdh 
pramjyeran | tdh uddharishyumah | . . . . evam anekasah smritishv api 
Uvarah kdranatvena updddnatvena cha prakdsyate \ smriti-halena pratya- 
vatkhlhamdnaRya mriti-halena eva uttaram pravakshydmi ity ato Uyam 
anya-emrity-anavakdsa-doaliopanydsah | darsitam tu srutlnam ih^ara- 
kdrana-vudam prati tdtparyyam | vipratipattau cha smritmdm avasya^ 
kartavye ^nyatara-parigrahe 'nyatarasydh paritydge cha smty-anmdrin- 
yah emritayah pramdiutm anapekshydih itarah | tad uktam pramdnaAa- 
kehane virodhe tv anapek^hafn sydd amti hy anumdndm ill (!Mlinansa 
Sutras i. 3, 3) | na cha atlndriydn arthdin srutim antarena Icakhid xipa- 
labhate iti ktkyaih sambhdvayitum nimittdbhdvdt 1 sakyaiii kapiladlndyh 
siddhdndm apratihata-jndnatvdd iti chet \ na | siddher api sdpckshalcdt ] 
dharmdnusihthdndpekkid hi siddhih sa cha dharmas chodanu-lakshanah I 
tatas cha purva-siddhu yds chodandydk artho na paschima-siddha-purusha^ 
•oachana-vascna atisankitim sakyatc | siddha-vyapdkaxja-kalpandyum api 
bahutvdt siddhdndm pradarsitena prakdrena smriti-vipratipattau satydih 
na huti-vyapdsraydd any ad nirnaya-kdranam asti | para-tantra-prajna~ 
sya api na akasmdt smriti-viksha-vishayah pakshapdto yuktah | kasyachit 
kvachit tu pakshapdte sail purusha-mati^vaiharupyena tattvuvyasthdna- 
prasangdt | tasmdt tasya api smriti-ripratipatty-npanydsena sruty-anu- 
^rdnanusdra-vivechanena cha san-mdrge prajnd sangrahamxyd | Yd tu 
kutih Kapilasya jndndtisayam darsayanti pradarsiid, na tayd sruti- 
viruddham api Kdpilam matam sraddhdtum kakyam “ Kapilam ” iti 
“ §ruti‘Sdmdnya-mdtratvdd^^ anyasya cha Eapilasxja Sagara-putrdndm 
prataptur Vdsudeva-ndmnah smarandt | anydrtha-darknasya cha prdpti- 
rahitasya asddhakatvdt \ Bhawati cha anyd Manor mdhdtyam prakhyd- 
Mlmuusil-sQtra i. 1, 31. See above, pp. 78 f« 
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pay anti irutir ^*yad vai kincha Manur avadat tad hheshajam^* iti | 
Manund cha {sdi, ^V) sarva-lhiiteshu chatmunafn Barva-hhutdni chut- 
mani | samam pakyann dtma-ydji avdrdjyam adhigacJichhatV' iti aarvdt- 
matva-darianam prasamaaid Kdpilam matam nindyate Hi gamyate | Ka~ 
pilo hi na sarvdtmatva-daraanam anumanyate dtma'^lieduhhyupagamdt | 
.... atai cha dtma-hheda-kalpanayd ^pi Kdpilaaya tantraaya veda^- 
viruddhatvam vedunuadri-Manu-vachana-virudhatvam cha na kevalam ava- 
tantra-praJcriti-parikalpanayd eveti siddham | vedasya hi nirapekahaiii 
avdrthe prdmanyam racer iva rvpa-viahaye purusha-vachasdm tu muldn- 
tardpekaham avdrthe prdmdnyam vahtri-smriti-vyavahitaiii cha iti vipra- 
karahah | tasmdd veda-viruddhe vishaye amrity-anavakdka-prasango na 
doahah | 

“But now tho second chapter is commenced with the view of effect- 
ing the following objects, viz. (a) to refute, in our own favour, the 
charge of contradicting the reasonings of the Smriti, to shew (h) that 
the doctrines regarding Pradhana, etc., have nothing more than an ap- 
pearance of reason, and (c) that the manner in which the subjects of 
creation, etc., are treated in each of the TJpanislfads is unimpeachable. 
First of all then the author states, and removes, the objection of con- 
trariety to the Smriti. Our opponents urge that it is incorrect to say 
that the omniscient Brahma is tho cause of the world. Why ? Because, 
(1) as they allege, that doctrine 4s chargeable with the objection of setting 
aside the Smriti as useless ’(Br. Sutra, ii. 1 , 1 ). This term * Sn. riti ’ denotes 
a systematic treatise {tautra) composed by an eminent rishi, and received 
by the learned ; and there are other Sraritis in conformity with it. And 
tho alleged difficulty is that (on the theory that Brahma is the cause) all 
these would be set aside as useless ; since they propound an unconscious 
Pradhana as the self-dependent cause of the world. The Smritis of 
Maim and others, indeed, which affirm that by moans of the agnihotra 
and other enjoined ceremonies, the objects desired (by those who practise 
these rites) will be accomplished, will still retain their use, viz. of pre- 
scribing the objects to be pursued, viz. the various duties of the four 
castes and orders, — ^that such and such a caste shall be initiated at such 
a time and by such a process, and shall follow such and such a mode of 
life, that the Veda is to be studied, that the cessation of study is to 
take place, and that union with a woman following the same rites is to 
Sco above, p. 181, and the First Volume of this woik, pp. 188, and olO. 
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celebrated, in such and such ways. But [on the hypothesis of Brahma 
being the creator] no such room is left for the Smritis of Kapila and 
others, on the ground of any ceremonies to bo performed [in conformity 
with their prescriptions] ; for they have been composed as embodying 
perfect systems affording the means of final liberation. If in this 
respect also no place be left for them the difficulty will arise that they 
are quite useless. And hence the conclusion is reached that the Upani- 
shads should be interpreted so as to harmoni/e with them. But, such 
being the ease, how, it is again objected, have j'ou determined on the 
strength of the reasons furnished by the texts about ‘beholding,’ etc., 
that it is the meaning of the Veda that Brahma is the omniscient cause 
of the world, thus exposing yourself to the charge of leaving no place 
for the Smriti ? Although we hold that this chai’ge is harmless as regards 
those who think for themselves ; yet men have for the most part no 
independent opinion, and are unable by an unassisted act of their own 
judgment to determine the sense of the Vedas, and will consequently loan 
upon the Smritis composed by renowned authors, and adoj)! the sense of 
the Vedas which they enforce : and from their lofty opinion of these authors 
they will have no confidence in our intcTpretations. And it is moreover 
urged (2) that Kapila and the others are declared by the Smriti to have 
possessed an unobstructed intuitive knowledge ; and there is 

also a Vedic text to the effect ‘ lie who of old sustains with manifold 
knowledge Kapila when he is produced, and beholds him wdien born,* etc. 
(SVetasv. Up. v. 2). Consequently their doctrines cannot be imagined 
to be untrue. And they further support their tenets by alignment. On 
these grounds also, it is urged, the Upanishads must be interpreted by 
tbc aid of the Smritis. The questions thus rais(‘d ani setth'd by the con- 
cluding w^ords of the Sutra, ‘Ko; for this conclusion is vitiated by the 
objection that other Smritis Avould in this way be rendered useless.’ (1) 
If the doctrine that God is the cause of the world is chargeable with 
the objection that it leaves no room for the Smriti, in the same way the 
difficulty will arise (on the other theory) that other texts of the Smriti 
which affirm that God is the cause wull be set aside. These we shall 
adduce.” After quoting some passages, Sankara proceeds : “ In the 
same manner in numerous texts of the Smriti God is shewn to le both 
the instrumental and the material cause. I must answer on the 
•See above, pp. 116, 118, and 127. 
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strength of the Smriti the person who opposes me on the same ground, 
and so I just indicate this objection against his views as having the 
effect of setting aside other Smritis. Hut it has been shown that the 
sense of the Vedic texts is in favour of the causality of God. And 
since, if the Smritis are at variance with each other, '^e must of neces- 
sity accept the one set and reject the other, those of them which are con- 
formable to the Veda will be authoritative, and the rest 'will deserve 
no attention : for it has been said in the section (of the Purva Mimansa) 
on proof (i. 3, 3), that ‘ if it (the Smriti) be contrary (to the Veda) it 
must be disregarded ; but if there be no (contrariety) it must be in- 
ferred (that the former is founded on the latter).’ And it is inconceiv- 
able that anyone should discover things beyond the reach of the senses 
without the aid of the Veda, since the means of doing so arc wanting. 
If it be urged that we can conceive such discovery (of imperceptible 
things without the help of the Veda) as possible in the case of Kapila 
and other perfect jyerBons {siddhdndm), because there was nothing to 
obstnict their knowledge; — wo reply, No ; because perfection [siddhi) 
is dependent upon something else, viz. on the practice of duty. Now 
duty is defined as somcfliing which is enjoined. And the subject- 
matter of an injunction which was previously promulgated cannot be 
called into doubt on the strength of the words of a man who became 
perfect at a subsequent period. And even on the supposition that con- 
fidence could be placed in such ‘perfect’ persons, yet, as they are 
numerous, and as such a mutual contradiction as we have already 
pointed out cj^ists between the Smritis of different ‘perfect’ persons, 
there is no means left of determining the truth, but reliance on the Veda. 
Causeless partiality to any particular Smriti, on the part even of a man 
ho has no independent opinion, is impropei ; but if anyone ever does 
exhibit such partiality, the charge of depriving truth of all fixity at- 
taches to his procedure, because the opinions of men (which he takes 
as the standard of his belief) assume all sorts of forms.* Consequently 
his judgment also should be directed into the right path by indicating 
the mutual contradictions between the different Smritis, and by dis- 
tinguishing those of them wdiich are conformable to, from those which 
are at variance 'wdth, the Veda. And (2) the Vedic text which has been 
pointed out, showing the transcendent character of Kapila’ s knowledge, 
cannot be a warrant for believing the doctrine of JCapila, though con- 
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trary to the Veda, since the word Kapila 'has, in this text, a general 
sense' [applicable to others besides the author of the Sankhya] (Mim. 
Sutra, i. 1, 31), and another Kapila called Yasudeva, the consumer of 
Sagara’s sons, is also mentioned in the Smriti ; and since the indication 
of something whioh has a different object in view, and is therefore irrele- 
vant to the matter in question, can prove nothing. There is, besides, 
another text of the Veda which sets forth the eminent diginity of Manu in 
these terms, * Whatever Manu said is medicine.' And Manu — when 

ho employs the words (xii. 91), ‘He who, with impartial eye, beholds 
himself in all* beings, and all beings in himself, thus sacriheing his 
own personalty, attains to self-refulgence;' and, by saying this com- 
mends the tenet that everything is one with the supreme Spirit — must 
be understood as censuring Kapila’s doctrine. For Kapila does not 
assent to the identity of Rrahma and the universe, since he holds a 
diversity of souls." . . . (After quoting one passage from the Maha- 
bharata, and another from the Veda, to prove that Kapila is wrong, 
Sankara proceeds) : “ Hence it is proved that Kapila’s system is at 
variance with the Veda and with the words of Manu, who follows the 
Veda, not only in supposing an independent Prakriti (nature), but also 
in supposing a diversity of souls. Now the Veda has an independent 
authority in regard to its own contents, as the sun has (an inherent 
power) of manifesting forms ; whilst the words of men have, as regards 
their own sense, an authority which is dependent on another source 
(the Veda), and which is distinguished (from the authority of the 
Veda) by the fact of their authors being remembered. » (consequently 
it forms no objection to a doctrine that it sets aside a Smriti on a point 
which is contrary to the Veda." 

16® The words tlius translated arc explained as follows in the Gloss of Govinda 
Ananda : Kinvha ^*yah Kapilam jnanair bihhartii tani Isvaram panyed"' iti vidhlyat^ 
tatJiJi cha anynrthasya isvara-pralipatli-xeshaHya Kapila-Harvftjwtlvnsya darsatiam 
anuvTidas tasya manantarena prupti-Hiiuyasya HvTirtha-HadhaUatvnyoyTid na aniivnda- 
niatrad mrvajnalm-siddhir ity aha | “And it is enjoined (in the text of the S'vctii- 
s'vatara TJpauishad) : ‘ Let him behold that Isvara who nourishes Kapila with various 
knowledge ; ’ and so since this * indication * of, this reference to, the omniscience of 
Kapila, which has another object in view, and ends in the establishment of an Isvara, 
and which on other grounds is shewn to be irrelevant, cannot prove its own meaning, 
— this mere reference does not sufUce to evince Kapila’s omniscience : — Tliis is what 
S'ankara means to say.*' 

167 See the First Volume of this work, pp. 188 and 610. 
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See also S'ankara’s commentary on the Taittirlya TJpanishad, Bib. 
Ind. vii. pp. 136, 137, where he says : 

Kapila-kanddddi-tarka-sCistra^virodhah iti chet | na | teshdm muld- 
hhdve veda-virodhe cha hhrdntyopapatteh | 

“ If it be objected that this is contrary to tho rationalistic doctrines 
of Kapila and Kanada [and therefore wrong], I answer no, since these 
doctrines are proved to be erroneous, as having no foundation, and as 
being in opposition to tho Veda.” 

His remarks on a passage of the Prasna TJpanishad, which are as 
follows, afford a curious specimen of the contemptuous manner in which 
this orthodox Vedantist treats the heretical Sankhyas, etc. (Prasna Up. 
vi. 4 ; Bib. Ind. viii. 244) : 

Sdnkhyds iu avidya- dhydropitam eva purmhe karttritvam Jcriyd--Jcdra~ 
ham phalau cha iti kalpayitvd agama-vdhyatvdt punas tatas trasyantag 
paramdrthatah eva hhoktritvam purushasya ichchhanti | tattvuntaram cha 
pradhanam purushdt paramdrtha-vastu-hhTdam era kalpayanto 'nya-tdr- 
kika-krita-huddhi-vishayah santo vihanyante \ Tathd Hare tdrkikdh sdn- 
khyair iiy evam paraspara-viruddhartha-kalpanutah umishdrthinah iva 
prdnino ^nyonyaiii viruddhamanah artha-darsitvCit paramdrtha-tattvdt 
tad-duram eva apakrishynnte | atas ian-matam anadritya veddnturtha- 
tattvam ekatca'darkanam prati ddaravanto mumuksharah syur iti turkikor 
mate dosha-darsanafii kinchid uchyatc ^smuhhir na tu tdrkika-tdtparyycna \ 

** The followers of tho Sankhya imagine that the function i of action, 
and the enjoyment of reward which causes action, become erroneously 
attributed to4,he soul {pimisha) in consequence of supervening ignorance; 
but as this doctrine differs from that of Scripture, they become afraid of 
it, and seek to ascribe to the soul enjoyment in the proper sense. And 
supposing another principle distinct from soul, viz. Pradhana (or na- 
ture), which they regard as substance in the proper sense, they become 
the objects of correction by other rationalists, and arc crushed. Thus, 
in consequence of the contrariety between the conceptions of the San- 
khyas and those of other freethinkers, the two parties quarrel with 
each other liko animals fighting for flesh ; and thus, from their having 
an ^exclusive) regard to (their own) views, they are all drawn away 
to a di|tance from tho cssentitd truth. Wherefore let men, disregarding 
their tenets, seek for final liberation by paying honour to tlie principles 
of the Vedantic doctrine, which maintains the uqity of all being. We 
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have thus pointed out something of the errors of the rationalists, and 
liave said nothing in accordance with their vie\vs.** 

IV. — ^In thus depreciating Kapila, S'ankara is in direct opposition to 
the Bhagavata Purana (which, however, may be a work of later date 
than his’®®), in whiph the author of the Sankhya is spoken of with the 
greatest reverence. Thus in Bhag. Pur. i. 3, 10, he is desciibed as 
the fifth incarnation of Vishnu : 

Panchamah Kapilo noma siddheiah Mla^viplutam | provacltasuraye 
adnkhyam tattva-grdma-vinirnayam | 

“ In his fifth*' manifestation, he [in the form of] Kapila, and lord of 
saints, declared to Asuri the Sankhya which defines the series of prin- 
ciples, and which had been lost through the lapse of time.” 

And again, in Bhag. Pur. ix. 8, 12, 13, Kapila is made the subject 
of eulogy. A legend narrates that the sixty thousand sons of king 
Sagara, conceiving Kapila to be the robber of a horse which had been 
carried away from their sacrifice, advanced to slay him, when they 
were burnt up by fire issuing from his body. The author of the 
Purana, however, denies that this was in any degree owing to passion 
on the part of the sage : 

Na sadhu’Vddo mimi-kopa-hharjildh nripendra-putrdh iti saUva-dhd- 
mani \ katham tamo roshamayam vihhdvyate jagai-pavilrdtmani khe rajo 
Ihuvah I yasyeritd sdnkhyamayl dridheha naur yayd mwnnksliuH tarate 
durafyayam | bhavdrnavam mrityu-paiham vipahhitah par at ma-hhutasy a 
katham prithafimatih | 

** It is not an assertion befitting a good man to say that the king’s 
sons were burnt up by the wrath of the sago ; for how is it conceivable 
that the darkness {tanias) of anger should reside in tlic abode of good- 
ness {saltva)y or that the dust (or passion, rajas) of the eaiih should 
ascend into the sky, the region of purity ? How could that sage, one 
with the supreme Spirit, by whom the strong ship of the Sankhya was 
launched, on which the man seeking emancipation crosses the ocean 
of existence, hard to be traversed, and leading to death, — how could he 
entertain the idea of any distinction between himself and others [and 
so treat any one as an enemy] ? ” 

It is not necessary for mo to quote any further passages in jjraiso of 
the author of the Sankhya. There is a great deal about this system 
SeCoWilson’s Vish. Pur., preface, pp. xliv. and li. 
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in the Mahabharata, S'antiparvan, versos 11,037 ff. Sec Colebrooke’s 
Essays, i. 236 (p. 149 ofWilliams andNorgatc’s ed.) ; Wilson’s Vishnu 
Parana, pref. p. xciv. and text, pp. 18 ff. with notes; Bhagavata Parana, 
iii. chapters 24-30 ; Weber’s Ind. Stud, passim ; Dr. lloer’s Introduc- 
tion to SVeta.4vatara Upanishad, Bibl. Ind. xv. 35 ff. ; and Dr. IlalPs 
preface to the Sankhya-sara in the Bibl. Ind. p. 19, nole. 

We have thus seen that a distinct line of demarcation is drawn by 
the most accurate and critical of the Indian writers, between the Sruti, 
which they define to be superhuman and independent, and the Smriti, 
which they regard as of human origin, and as dependent for its author- 
ity on its conformity with the S'ruti. Siinkara, indeed, as we have also 
observed (above, p. 183 f.), goes very nearly, if not altogether, so far as 
to assign an independent foundation to the Smritis ; but he confines this 
distinction to such of these works as coincide in doctrine with the S'ruti 
or Veda, according to his own Vedantic inter])retation of its principles, 
while all other speculators are denounced by him as heterodox. It is, 
however, clear from the S'vctasvatara Upanishad, the Mahabharata, the 
Bhagavad Gita, the Vislinu, and the Bhagavata Puranas, etc., that the 
doctrines of the Sankhya must have been very prevalent in ancient 
times, and that S'ankara, when he condemned them as erroneous, must 
have done so in the face of many powerful opponents.*®^ 

I (luoto the following passage from Dr. Riior’s Ti.irocluclion to tlio P'votasvatara 
Upanishad, pp. 3G f. : “At tin* lime of the composition of the S’wet.; .wutara, the 
Hankhya was not a new system, wliich had tt) overcome the resistance of old received 
opinions, and thi^ prejudices (»f men in power, Avhose interest might be opposed to the 
introduction of a doctrine hy which their authority could he (piestioned. It liad 
found many adherents; it was the doctrine of Manu, of some parts of the Mahd- 
hharata, and to its hmiuh'r divine honour had been assigned hy general consent. It 
xiis a doctrine w hose argumentative portion demanded respect, and as it w'as admitted 
hy many Bramlums (sfe), distinguished for their knowh'dge of the Vedas, it could not 
he treated as a heresy. Tlie most learned and eminent of the Bramhans were evidently 
divided among themselves with reference to the truth of the Sankhya and Vedanta, 
aud this must have alfordcd to the opponents of the Vctlaie systtfhi a most powerful 
weapon for attacking the Vedas themselves. If both the Sankhya and Vedanta are 
divine revelations, both must he true; hut if the doctrine of the one is true, the doc- 
trine of the other is wrong ; for they are contradictory among themseh es. Further, 
if both arc derived from the Vedas, it is evident that also the Litter cannot reveal the 
truth, because they w'ould teach opposite ox)inioiis about one and the same ])oiut. Such 
objections to tlie Vedas had hed made already in ancient times, as is clear from the 
Upaiiishads, from seveial passages of Maim, from Yuska, etc. ; and under these cir- 
cumstances it cannot be wondered at, if early attempts were made to reconcile the 

13 
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It is not necessary for me here to inquire with any accuracy whnt 
the relation was in which the different philosophical systems stood to 
each other in fonner ages. It may suffice to say that the more thorough- 
going adherents of each — of the Vedanta, the Sankhya, the Nyaya, 
etc. — must, according to all appearance, have maintained their respec- 
tive principles with the utmost earnestness and tenacity, and could not 
have admitted that any of the rival systems was superior to their own 
in any particular. It is impossible to study the Sutras of the several 
schools, and come to any other conclusion. The more popular systems 
of the Puraijas, on the other hand, blended various tenets of the dif- 
ferent systems syncrctically together. In modem times the superior 
orthodoxy of the Vedanta seems to be generally admitted. But even 
some who hold this opinion refuse to follow the example of Sankara in 
denouncing the founders of the rival schools as heretical. On the con- 
trary, they regard them all as inspired Munis, who, by adapting their 
doctrines to the capacities or tendencies of different students, have 
paved the way for the ultimate reception of the Vcdantic system. 
Such is the view talcen in the Prasthana-bheda of Madhnsudana Saras- 
vatT, who gives the following lucid summary of the leading principles 
of the different schools of speculation (Weber’s Indisclic Stiidicn, i. 23) : 

SarvcRham cha smi]cfihe 2 )cm triridhah era prastlidna-hhedah | tafra 
(Iramhlia-vOdali ekali j driilifuli \ vivartta-vadaH iritlyah | 

purthirCqnja - iaijasa- l uyanyds cluiturridhah pnramdmro dry - amihidi- 
h'amena hrahmanda-^taryantam jagad dramhhanfe | amd era hdryyam 
kiiraha-vydpdrdd xdpadyate Hi pfratliamaH tdrkikdndna mlmdiiisa- 
kdndm cha | mttva 'rajas- tamo - girndlniakam pradhdnam era mahad- 
ahankurddi - kraniena jagad-dkdrena parinamatr | pdrram api siikshma- 
rupena sad era kdryaiti kdrana-x^/dpdrena ahhiryajyate Hi dritlyah 
pakshah Sdnkhya-Yoga -Pdtafjala -Pdhqmidxidm | Prahnanah jmri- 
nCuno jagad iti Vnishnavdndm [ sva- 2 >rakdh- 2 }aramdnandddvitlyam Brah- 
ma sva-mayd-vasad mithyaka jagad-dkdrena katpate iti Iritlyah paksho 

tenets of the Vedfinta and Sfinkbya to save the uniformity' of the doctrine, and 
therohy the sacrediiess of the Vedas as the Scriptures derived from the immediate 
revelation of God. So, for instance, it is recorded that Vyiisa, th(j reputed author of 
the Jirarnha Sutras, wrote also a commentary to Puta^ali's Yoga-s'astra, which is still 
extant under his name. In the same manner composed Gaudapuda, ftic eminent 
Vcdaiitist, and teacher of Sankara’s teacher, Govinda, a commentary to Is'vara 
Krishna’s Sunkhyu Euriku \ and tho Bhagavad Gltu bus also the same object.*’ 
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Brahna-vudmdm | sarveshdm munindm vivartta- 

vdda-paryavmunena advitlye Parmnekare eva pratipudye tatparymn | na 
hi to munayo hhrdntdli narvajnatrut tcshdm j kintu vahir-rishaya-prava- 
namlm updiatali purmhnrthB prareso na mmlhavaii iti nMxhya-Tdra- 
nuya faih pralcdra-hheduh 2 )mdark't(lh | iatra fetihlm tufparyam ahuddhvn 
v(‘da~viruddhe ^py arthe t dtpary am atprekfdinmdndB U^i-matam na upd- 
deyaivcna yrihmnio jandh nund-patlia-juaho lhavanti | iti sarvam ana- 
radyam | 

**The difforcnro in prinoiplo between these various schools is, when 
briefly stated, three-fold. The first doctrine is that of a*com men cement 
of tlic world ; the second is that of an evolution ; the third is that of 
an illusion. Atoms of four descriptions^ — earthy, aqueous* igneous, and 
aerial — beginning with compounds of two atoms, and ending in the 
egg of Drahma (the world), originate the universe : and effects, pre- 
viously non-cxistcjiit, come into being from the action of a causer. This 
is the first theory, that of the Logicians and Mimansakas. The second 
theory, that of the 8ankhyas, Yogas, Pfitatijulas, and Pasupatas, is that 
Pradhlna (or Prakrit i = nature), consisting of tb|} three yiinafi (quali- 
ties), nattva, rajafi, and tamany is evolved, through the successive stages 
of niahai (intellect), and ahankdra (consciousness), ole., in the form of 
the world ; and that efte(‘ts, which had previously existed in a subtile 
form, are [merely] manifested by the action of llua’r cause. Another 
form of this theory is that of the Yaishn t^as [the Raman ijas], who 
hold the universe to be an evolution of Rrahma. The third view, that 
of the Rrahma-vadins (Yedantists), is, that Rrahma, the self-resplen- 
dent, the supremely ha]ipy, and the one sole essence, assumes, unreally, 
the form of the world through the influence of his own illusion (Maya). 

The ultimate scope of all tlu* ^lunis, authors of these different sys- 
tems, is to support the theory of illusion, and their only design is to 
establish the existence of one Supreme Clod, the solo essence ; for these 
!Munis could not be mistaken [as some of them mu«t have been, if 
they were not all of oncj opinion, or, as those of them must have been 
who did not holcl Yedantic principles], since they were omniscient. 
Rut as they saw that men, addicted to the pursuit of external objects, 
could not all at once pen^rate into the highest truth, they held out to 
them a variety of theories, iu order that they might not fall into atheism. 
Misunderstanding the object which the Munis thus had in view, and 
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representing that they even designed to propound doctrines contrary 
to the Vedas, men have come to regard the specific doctrines of these 
several schools with preference, and thus become adherents of a variety 
of systems. Thus all has been satisfactorily stated.’* 

I find thatVijnanaBhikshu, the commentator on the Sfinkhya aphor- 
isms, takes very nearly the same view as is here quoted from Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, in regard to the sui)eriority of the Brahma Mlmfinsa 
or Vedanta over the other Darsanas. 

In his Sankhya-pravachana-bhashya (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 3 tf.), 
he thus writes ; 

Syfid ctat \ Nydya-vaisekihihhymn afrn arirodho hhavatu \ hralima’ 
mimdtnsu-yofCil)hydm tu virodhet^ dy eva | tdhhjdm nitych^ara-sudhandt | 
atra cha Jharasya pratiHhidhjamdnatvdt | na vha atrdpi rydralidriha- 
pdramdrthika-hhedena sesrara^nfr/h'ara-vddayor avirodho 'stii achara- 
vdidasya updsand-paratva-sanibhavdd Hi rdchjan | vinigamakdhhdvdt | 
isvaro hi durjneyah iti nirlsvaratvam api lohi-ryavahdra-siddham aika- 
ryya-rairdgyOya amvaditufn mhjafe dtmanah tsagxmitvmn iva | na tv 
kvdpi kuty-dduv Hvarvh sphutam ^^ratish idhyate yma sekara-rddasyaivn 
vydvahdrikatvam avadhdrycta iti | atra uchyafe \ atrdpi vydrahdriha- 
puramdrihika -Ihdvo hhavati | ^^amtyani aprafifiltham te jagad dhur 
anlkaram ” ityddi-sdstrair nirikara-i'ddasya ninditalcdt 1 asniinn eva 
kistre vydvahdrikasyaiva praiialmlhamja aikaryya-vairdgyddy- artham 
anuvddatvaucMtydt | yadi hi laiikdyatika-matdnusdrena nit yaikary yarn 
na pratkhidhyeta tadd paripurm-nitya-nirdodiaikaruya-darkuiena tatra 
chittdvekto vivckdbhydsa - pratibandhah ^ydd iti sdnkh^dchdryydudm 
dkyah | sekara-vadamja na kvdpi nindudikam asti ycna njidisand di-para- 
tayd tat sdstram sankochyeia | yat in ‘‘ ndnti Hdnkhya-samaih jndnafu 
ndsti yoga-saniam balani | atra vah mmsayo md hhdj jvdnam sdnkhyam 
param smritam^^ ityddi vdkyam tad-rivokdmse eva mnkhya-jndnasya dar- 
kandntarebhyah utkarsham pratipddayati na tv ikara-pratiaheddmk ^pi | 
tathd Pardkrudy-akhila-kshta'Samruddd api sekara-vddanyaiva pdra- 
mdrthikaivam avadMryate | api cha ^^Ahhapjdda-pramie cha Kdndide 
sdnkhya-yogayoh | tydjyali kuti-viriidho hltsah kuty-eka-mranair nri- 
hhih I Jaiminlye cha Vaiydse virudhdmso na kakhana | srutyd vcddrilia- 
vijndne ^ruti-pdram gatau hi idv ” iti Pj^dsaropapurdnddibhyo *pi 
brahma-mwidi/isdydh ikardrlik balavattvam\ yathd \ nydya-tantrany 
amkdni tan tair uktdni vddibhih [ hetv-dgama-aaddchdrair yad yuktam 
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tad tipusyatam^'* iti mohsho-dharmorvahjad api Pa/rrdarudy-akhtla-sishta- 
vyavahdrem hrahma-mimamsd-nydya-vaiseshikady-uhtah tsvara-sadhaka-^ 
nydyah eva grdhyo halavattvdt | tathd | ^^Yam na 2 ^asyanti yogindrah 
sdnkhydh api maheharam | anddi^nidhamm hralima tarn eva saranam 
vraja^^ ityddi-kawrmddi-vdkyaih sankhydndtn Uvardjrtdpasyaiva ndrdya- 
nddind proktatvdch cha j kincha hrakma-mmdmmydh Uvarah eva nrnkJiyo 
vishayah upahramddihhir avadhritah | tairdmse iasya hudhe sddramjaiva 
aprdmdnyaiii sydt | yat-parah snhdah sa iabdCtrihah'’* iti nydydi ] mmr 
khjaddstrasya tu purushdrtJM-tat-fiddJiana-pralcriti-purusha-vivekdv eva 
mukhyo vkhayah \ iti Ikwa-pratlshedhumsa-hadhe 'pi na aprdmunyam | 
*^Yat~ 2 }arah sahdah sa kibddrthah" iti nydydt | atali mvakdmiayd sdn" 
khyam eva Isvara-pratMedhdfJih durhalam iti | na cha hrahma-mlmdih- 
sdydm api Isvdrah eva mukhyo vishayo na tu niiyaiharyam iti vaktum 
sakyatc \ Bmrity-anavakdm-doHiM-pramnya" -rdpa^pdrva-pakethaeya anu- 
•papatiyd niiyaiharyya-vdkhtaivcna eva hrahna-mlmdmsd-vishayatvdva- 
dhdrandl | hrahmadahdanya jmra-hrahmany eva mukhyatayd tu ^^aihdtah 
para-hralima-jijndsd ” iti na efitritam Hi | clena Bunkhya-virodhdd hrah- 
g^a-yoya-darsanayoUkdryyck'ara-paratvam api na sdnkanlyam | prakritk 
mltantrydpattyd ^^rachandiiupapatfes cha naanumdnam" ifyudi hrahma- 
sntra-jjarampard-nupapattes cha | tathd m pnrveshdm api gunih kdlena 
anavaehchheddd'' Hi yoga-srttraHadlya-^rydsa-hhdahydhhydm aphutam Isa- 
mtyatdvagamdch cha Hi | tasmdd ahhyupagawa-vuda’prauflhi-vddddind 
eva 8d7ikhgaftya vydvahdrikeh ara-pratkhedha-paratayd hrahina mmdmsd- 
yogdhhjdm mha na virodhah [ ahhyupagama-vddas cha sdHre drkhtah | 
yathd VkhnU' 2 ^irdne (i. 17, 54) | **Me hhinna-drisdm daifydh vikalpdh 
kalhiidh mayd | kritvd' bhyupagamam tatra sandcBliepah sruyatdm mama " | 
Hi [ astu vd pdpiudm jndna’-pratihandhdrtham ddika-darsaneshv apy 
aiJisalah sruti-viruddhdrlha-ryavaslhdj)anam feshu teshv a)7i$e8hv apra^ 
mdnyam cha | Sruti - smrity - aviruddheahu tu mukhya - vishayeshu prd^ 
many am asty eva | atah eva Padma - purdnc hrahma-yoga-darsandtk 
riktdndm daHandndm nindd 'py npapadyate | Yathd tatra Pdrvatim 
prati Isvara-vdkyam 1 srim devi pravakshydmi tCimamni yathd-kra- 
mam | yeshuth sravana-mdtrena pdtityam jndnindm ajn | prathamam hi 
mayaicoktam S’aivam Pdkipatddikam | mavh-chhakty-dvekitair vipraih sam- 
proktdni iatah param | Kidhudena tu samproktadi sdstram vaimhikam 
mahat | Gautamena tathd. nydyam sdnkhyam tu Kapilena mi | dvijan- 
mand Jaiminind purvam vedamaydrthatah 1 nirUvdrcna vddena kritam 
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sdstram majiattaram [ Bhislianena tatlid proHam chdrrdl-am ati-garhi- 
tarn I dditgdnum ndsandrthdya Vkhnund IhiddJia-rupimt | latiddha-sus- 
tram amt proldam nagna-nlla-patddikam | muyd-vddam amch-Mdstram 
2 )ravhchha 7 inam hauddham eva vim ( mayaira kathitam devi kahu hrdh- 
mana-rupind | apprtlmm kruU-vdkydndm darmyat loka-garhiiam | kar- 
ma- svarujya-tydjy at cam air a clia prat ipdd gate [ mrva‘karma-2mrihliram- 
sdd naishkarmyaiii tafra ckochyate | aikyam mayd Hrii 

2)raiipddyatv | hrahmatjo ^sya g^arajJf rdpaih nirgiinam darhtam mayd | 
mrvasya jagato 'py asya mlsanartham kalau yagv \ rvdurthanad malidsds- 
tram mdyd-mdam avaidikam | mayaira kathitam dcvi jagatdm ndm-kdra^ 
ndd'^ Hi I adhikam ta hrahma-mlmdm m-hhd shy e pra panchit atti asmdbhir 
iti I iasnidd dsiika-sdstrasya na kasydjjy aprdmdnyam rirodho vd sva- 
sva-vishayeshii sarveshdm ahddhdt avirodhuch cha iti | nnnv evam g^urmha- 
hahutraiiise asya sddrasya nbhyupagama-rudatvam sydi \ na sydt I 
avirodhat | brahma- ml mdiiisay dm apy amso ndnO-ryapadcmd'^ ityddi- 
sdtra-jdtairjlrdlma-bahutrasyaica nirnaydt | mnkhya-siddha-punididfjdm 
dtmatvam tu brahma-mlmdmmyd bddhyatc era \ dtmd Hi in npayantV'^ 
iti tat-sutrena paramdtmanah era gmramdrlhy-hhumdv dimatrnradhei^ 
randi j tathdpi vha sunkbyasya na aprdmdrgyani | rydrahdrikdtmam 
jivasya iiara-viveka-jndnasya moksha-sddhanaive rirakshildrthe bddhd- 
bhdvdt I etena iruti-smriti-gtrasiddhayor ndndtmaikdtmatvayor rydrahd- 
rika-jidramdrthika-bhedena arirodhah | 

it so: let tliero be bei'c no cliscrepanej with the Nyfiya and 
Vaiseshika. Dut it will be said that the Sfinkliya is n'all}' oi)j)oscd to 
the Brahma-mimansa (the Yedfinta) and the Yoga [oi‘ Pdtanjali] ; since 
both of these systems assert an eternal Isvara (God), while the Sankhya 
denies such an Isvara, And it must not be said (the same i)ersons 
urge) that here also [as in the former case of tlie Nyri3’^a and Yaise- 
shika], owing to the distinction between practical [or eonventiona], or 
regulative] and essential truths, there may be no [real] contrariety 
between the theislic and the atheistic theories, inasmuch as the theistic 
theory may possibly have a view to devotion [and cnay therefore have 
nothing more than a practical end in view] ; — you are not, it will be 
said, to assert this, as there is nothing to lead to this conclusion [or, 
distinction]. For as Isvara is difficult to be known, the atheistic theory 
also, which is founded on popular opinion, may, indeed, be adverted to 
for the purpose of inspiring indifference to the conception of a Deity > 
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(just as it is [conventionally] asserted that soul has qualities); but 
neither the Yoda, nor any other ^astra contains a distinct* denial of 
an Isvara, by which the merely practical [or conventional] character of 
the theistic theory could bo shewn. [Consequently the theistic theory 
is not a mere conventional one, but true, and the contradiction between 
the atheistic Sankhya and the theistic systems is real an*d irreconcilable]. 

To this we reply : in this case also the distinction of practical and 
essential truths holds. For although the atheistic theory is censured by 
such texts as the following : ‘ They declare a world without an Isvara to 
be false and baseless ; * yet it was proper that in this sj^tem (the San- 
khya), the merely practical (or conventional) denial [of Isvara] should 
be inculcated for the purpose of inspiring indifference to the conception 
of a Deity, and so forth. Because the idea of the author of the Sfin- 
khya was this, that if thg existence of an eternal Isvara were not 
denied, in conformity with the doctrine of the Laukayatikas, men would 
bo prevented by the contemplation of a perfect, eternal, and faultless 
godhead, and by fixing their hearts upon it, from studying to discri- 

I inate [between spirit and matter]. But no censsure on the theistic 
loory is to be found in any work, whereby [the scope of] that 
fystem might be restricted, as having devotion, etc., in view as its 
(»nly end. And as regards such texts as the following: ‘There is 
no knowl(Hlg() like the Saiikbya, no j)ower like the Yoga ; doubt not 
of this, the knowledge of the Sankhya is eimsidercd to be tl j highest,’ 
they [are to be understood as] proving the suj)eriority of the Sankhya 
doctrine ovc;r other systems, not in respect of its atheism, but only of 
its discrimination [between different principles]. It is, moreover, estab- 
lished by the concurrence of Tarasara, and all other well instructed 
persons, that the theistic theory is that whicli represents the essential 
truth. Further, such texts as the following of the Parasara Upapuraija, 
and other works, shew that the strengtli of the Brahma-mlniansa lies 
on the side of its theism, viz., ‘In the systems of Aksliapada (Gotama) 
and Kaijada, and ip the Sfinkhya and Yoga, that part which is opposed 
to the Veda should be rejected by all ])ersons who regard the Yeda as 
the sole authority. In the systems of tiaimini and Vyasa (the Vedanta) 
there is |^o portion contrary to the Yeda, since both these sages have 
attained to a perfect comprehension of its true meaning. In the same 
way it results from this text of the Moksha-dhiirma (a part of the 
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S'anti-parvan of the Mahabharata), viz. : * Many systems of reasoning 
have been ''promulgated by different authors; [in these] whatever is 
established on grounds of reason, of scripture and of approved custom, 
^8 to be respected;’ [from this text also, I say, it results] that the 
theory,— declared, in the Brohma-mimansa, the Nyaya, the Vaiseshika, 
etc., in consonance with the tradition of Parusara and all other well- 
instructed men, — which asserts an Isvara, is alone to bo received, in 
consequence of its strength ; and [the same thing follows] from the 
fact that in such passages as this of the Kaurma-purfina, etc., viz.-- 
‘ Take refuge ‘with that Mahesvara, that Brahma without beginning 
or end, whom the most eminent Yogins, and the Sankhyas do not 
behold,’— Narayana (Vishnu) and others assert that the Sankhyas arc 
ignorant of isvara. 

Moreover, Isvara is determined to be tho principal subject of the 
Brahma-mimansa by the introductory statement, etc., of that system. 
If it were open to objection on that side [i.e, on tho side of its principal 
subject], the entire system would be without authority. Per it is a 
rule that * the sense, of a word is that which it is intended to denote- 
Whereas the principal subjects of the Sankhya arc— (1) tho grant 
object of human pursuit, and (2) the distinction between nature {^pra 
liriii) and spirit {puru8ha)y which is the instrument of attaining tha 
grand object. Thus this system does not lose its authority, even 
though it bo erroneous in so far as it denies an Isvara. For it is a rule 
that ‘the sense of a word is that which it is intended to denote.’ 
Hence, as tho Sankhya has a certain applicability of its own, it is weak 
only in .so far as it denies an Isvara. 

“ N’or can it be alleged that it is Isvara only, and not the eternity of 
his existence, that is tho principal subject of tho Brahma-mlmansa ; 
since, through the disproof of the objection {pvrva~ 2 ^aJcsha) that the 
theistic theory ‘is chargable with the defect of rendering the Smriti 
inapplicable,’”® it is ascertained that the assertion of an eternal Isvara 
is the main object of the Brahma-mlmansfi. But as the word ‘Brahma’ 
is properly employed to denote the supreme Brahma, the first aphor- 
ism of the Brahma-mlmansa does not run thus, * Now follows the en- 
quiry regarding the supreme Brahma ; ’ [but thus, ‘ Now fallows the 

wo The aphorism here referred to (Brahma Sutras ii. 1, 1), with most of S ankara’s 
comment on it, has been^ already quoted abovo, pp. 185 If. 
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enquiry regarding Brahma.’] Hence we are not to surmise that, as they 
[would otherwise] contradict the Sankhya, the Brahma-mihiansa and 
Yoga systems must aim at establishing [not an eternal Deity] but a 
[secondary] Is vara, who is merely an effect. For this is disproved (1) 
by the scries of Brahma Sutras (ii. 2, Iff.) which q^rm that * an un- 
intelligent cause of the world cannot be inferred, as "it is not conceiv- 
able that such a cause should frame anything,’ and which would be 
rendered inconclusive by the assumption of the independent action of 
Prakriti ; and (2) by the hict that the eternity of God is clearly under- 
stood from the Y'oga aphorism [i. 26], viz. ^ lie is also the instructor 
of the ancients, as he is not circumscribed by time,’ as well as from 
the commentary of Vyasa thereon.’^’ Hence, as the Siinkhya, arguing 
on its own special principles, and at the same time making a great dis- 
play of ingenuity and so forth, has in view a merely practical denial 
of an 1 svara, it does not contradict the Brahma-mimansa or the Yoga. 
The method of reasoning on special principles is referred to in the 
S'astra. Thus it is said in the Vishnu rurana [i. 17, o4, Wilson, 
vol. ii. p. 44], * These notions, Daityas, which \ have described, are 
\;he guesses of persons wlio look on the Deity as distinct from them- 
selves. Accepting them as partially correct, hear from me a summary 
(of transcendenhd ti’uth). 

“ Or let it be [supposed] that even orthodox wsy stems, with the view 
of preventing sinners from attaining knowledge, lay dov’ i doctrines 
which arc partially opposed to the Veda ; and that in those particular 
portions they are not authoritative. Still in their principal contents, 

I quote the commentary of Blioja-rrija on this Sutra, as given by Dr. BallantyTie 
(Aphorisms of the Yoga, part iirst, p. 32) : rTo'irshum \ Tubjanrim Brahmadlmm api 
m gtirur upadcuhtTi yatah aa knlcm urivmhvhhidyuie amditvTit | tesidtm punar adi- 
matfvad asfi ladenn uvachvhludah | “Of the ancient h, that is, of the earliest [beings], 
Brahmil and the rest, he is the i.e.^ the instructor, because He, ns liaving no 
beginning, is not circumscribed by time ; 'while they, on the other hand, having had 
a beginning, are circumscribed by time.” 

I am indebted to Professor Cowell for a satisfactory interpretation of the first of 
those two phrases, ttJlhinq}afj(ma-t'nda mUi praitdhi-vTida^ as well as for various other 
improvements in my translation of this passage. The ])hrase ahhyupaymna^aiddhnnta 
is rendered by Dr. Ballantyno “Implied dogma” (Nydya aphorisms, i. 31, p. 30, as 
corrected in MS.). Professor Goldstuctcr renders it by “implied axiom.” In 
Bbhtlingl and Both’s Lexicon the phrase abhyupayama-vnda is rendered “ a dis- 
cussion in a conciliatory spirit.’' In regard to the sense of praudhi~vdda see above, 

p. 172. 
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which are consonant to the S'ruti and the Smriti, they possess authority. 
Accordingly, in the Fadma Purfina we find a censure passed even upon 
the several philosophical systems {Darhnas), with the exception of the 
Brahma (the Vedanta) and the Yoga. For in that work Isvara (Maha- 
deva) says to Faryatl, ‘Listen, goddess, Avhile I declare to you the 
Tamasa works (the works characterised by tamafi, or the quality of 
darkness) in order; works by the mere hearing of which even wise 
men become fallen. First of all, the S'aiva systems, called Ffisupata, 
etc., were delivered by myself. Then the following were uttered by 
Brahmans penetrated by my power, viz. the great Yaiseshika system 
by Kanfida, and the !Nyaya, and Sankhya, by Gotaraa and Kapila re- 
spectively. Then the great sj'stem, the Furva-[mimansa], was com- 
posed by tlie Brfthman Jaimini on Vedic subjects, but on atheistic 
l)rinciples. So too the abominable C^harvaka doctrine was declared by 
Dhishana,'"^ while Vishnu, in the form of Buddha, witli a view to the 
destruction of the Dai ty as, promulgated the false system of the Baud- 
dhas, who go about naked, or wear blue garments. I myself, goddess, 
assuming the form qf a Brahman, uttered in the Kali age, the false 
doctrine of Maya [illusion, the more modern form of the A'^edanta], 
which is covert Buddhism, which imputes a perverted and geiK'rally 
censured signification to the words of the Veda, and inculcates the 
abandonment of ceremonial works, and an inactivity consequent on such 
cessation. In that system 1 propound the identity of the su])remc and 
the embodied soul, and show tliat the highest form of this Brahma is 
that in which lie is devoid of the [three] qualities. It wfis 1 myself, 
goddess, by whom this great sastra, which, composed of Vedic materials 
and inculcating the theory of illusion, is yet un-Vedic, was declared in 
the Kali age for the destruction of this entire universe.’ We hav(' 
entered into fuller explanations on this subject in th(i Brahraa-mlmansa- 
bhashya. There is, therefore, no want of authoiity, nor any contra- 
diction, in any orthodox system, for they are all incapable of refutation 
in their own especial subjects, and are not mutually discrepant. Does, 
then, this system (the Sankhya) lay down a theory based only on its 
own assumptions in respect of the*multitude of souls also ? It does not. 
For in the Brahma-mimansa also it is determined by such a kind of texts 

A iwimo of ^’■^ihappati, according to 'Wilson’s dicticniurv. 
i"* bcc AViLsop’s Vishnu Purfina, pp. 334 II'. 
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as the following (Brahma Sutras, ii. 3, 43), viz. ‘the embodied spirit is 
a portion of the supreme soul, from the variety of appella*tions,' that 
there is a multitude of embodied spirits. But it is denied by the Brahraa- 
mlmansa that the spirits {puriisha) asserted by the Sanhliya have the 
character of Soul ; for it is determined by the Jhuhij^a Sutra (iv. 1,3), 
‘they approach Him as one with themselves,*’"® that,* on the ground of 
transcendental truth, the supreme Soul alone has the eliaractcjr of Soul. 
But, nevertheless, the Sankhya is not unauthoritative ; for as the know- 
ledge of its own distinctness from other things, obtain (id by the em- 
bodied spirit in its worldly condition, is instrumental to4&nal liberation, 
this system is not erroneous in the particular subject matter which it 
aims at propounding. In this way it results from the distinction of 
practical and real, that there is no contradiction between the two 
theories (made known by the S'ruti and Smriti), of a multitude of 
souls, and the unitj’ of all soul. 

The view taken by Madhusudana, as quoted aho^’c, and partially 
confirmed by Yijnfina Bluhshu, of the ultimate coineidenee in principle 
^ of all the different schools of Hindu philosoph;^, however mutually 
hostile in appearance, se('ms, as 1 have remarked, to bo that which is 
commonly entertained by modern Bandits. (Sec Hr. Ballantyne’s Sy- 
nopsis of Science, advertisement, ]>. iv.) This system of compromise, 
hwoever, is clearly a deviation from the older doelrine ; and it practi- 
cally abolishes the distinction in point of authority betwc(' i the Vedas 
and the Sinritis, Har.^anas, etc. Bor if the Munis, authors of the six 
Darsunas, wore omniscient and infallible, they must stand on the same 
level with the Vedas, which can be nothing more. 

1 return, however, from this digression ri'garding the hostility of 
S'ankara to the adherents of the Sankhya and other rationalistic schools, 

On this, however, S'ankara {in loco) remarks us follows : Jlrah Isvarasifa awsu 
bharitum arhati ijnthTi'gncr visphulimjah | a/Hso/i iva afttsa/t | na hi nirontgavasga mn- 
Ichyo ^Tmah mmhhavali j Icasmat puuar iiirarayavatviit sa ira pa hhavati | ^*nana- 
vyapadvsat | “The einhodied soul mii»l bo ‘a pjirtioii ’ of In vara, Uh a sp.iik is of tire 
(and not merely dcp(^ident upon him as a servant on his master). ‘A portion ’ means, 

‘ a? it were a portion ; ’ for nothing can be, in the proper sense, ‘ a portion * of that 
which has no parts. "NVliy, then, as Is'vara has no parts, is not the embodied soul the 
^ery same as he ? ‘From the variety of appellations,’ ('to., etc.” 

Tl)# original Sutra runs thus : Atmd iti 1u upatjachchhauti grahnyanii cha i 
“ They approach Him as one with themselves, and [certain texts] cause them to 
receive Him as one with themselves.” This refers to certain texts which IS'ankara 
adduces from one of the Upaiiisliads, apparently. 
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and the opinions of lator authors concerning the founders of those 
several sysiems. The distinction drawn by the Indian commentators 
quoted in this section between the superhuman Veda and its human 
appendages, the Kalpa Sutras, etc., as well as the other Smritis, is not 
homo out by the ^exts which I have cited above (pp. 8, 31) from the 
Brihad Aranyaka’(=: S'atapatha Brahmana), and MundLaka Upanishads. 
By classing together the Yedic Sanhitils, and the other works enume- 
rated in the same passages, the authors of both the Upanishads seem 
to place them all upon an equal footing ; and the former of the two 
authorities sj)ei^3:s of them all as having proceeded from the breathing 
of the Great Being. If the one set of works are superhuman, it may 
fairly be argued that the others are so likewise. According to the 
Mundaka Upanishad, neither of them (if we except only the Yedfintas 
or Upanishads) can be placed in the highest rank, as they equally in- 
culcate a science which is onl}’’ of secondary importance. 

As, however, S'ankara (who, no doubt, perceived that it would be 
inconsistent with modern theories to admit 'that any of the works 
usually classed undcivtho head of Smriti had been really breathed forth 
by the Creator, and that such a directly divine origin could, on ortho- 
dox principles, be assigned only to writings coming under the desig- 
nation of S'ruti), maintains in his comment on the text of the Brihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad that the whole of the works there enumerated, 
excepting the Sanhitas of the four Yedas, are in reality portions of the 
Brahmanas, it will be necessary to quote his remarks, which are as 
follows (Bibl. Ind. ii. 855 ff.): 

. . . Nikasilam iva nikasitam | yatlid aprayatnenaiva i^urmha-nikdso 
hliavaty evam- vd | are him tad 7iika8itam tato jdtam ity ucJiyate | Yad 
rigvedo yajurvedah sdmavedo HJtarvangirasas chaturvidham imntra-jdiam \ 
itihusah ity Urvak-Pururavasor saittvududir ^^Urvak ha apmrdh ityddi- 
hrdhmanam eva \ purdnam asad vd idam agre dsid^^ ityddi | vidyd 
devajana-vidya ^^v'edah so ^yam^* ityadih | npanishadah ^^priyam ity etad 
updsita'^ ityddyah | slokah ^^hrdhmana-prahhavdh , mantrds tad ete 
kokdy^ ity ddayah \ sutrdni vastti-sangraha’Vdkydni vede yathd ^Uitmd 
tty eva updslta''* ityddlni \ anuvydkhydndni mantra-vivarandni | vydkhyd- 
ndni arthavdddh | , . . . evam ashtavidham hrdhmanam | evam xviantra- 
hrdhmanayor eva grahunam | niyata-rachandvato vidyamdnasyaiva vedasya 
dbhivyaktih purushornikdsa-vat | na cha pwmha-luddhi-prayatm-pur- 
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vakah | atah pramdnam yiirapehshah cva svartlic | . . . , te)ia vedasya 
afrdmdnyam usanhate | tad-amnkd-nivriity-artliam idam uktam | puru~ 
sha-nisvdsa^vad aprayatnotthitatvdt pramancm vedo na yathu ^nyo gran- 
thah iti | 

breathing ’means, ‘as it were, his breathing^’ or it denotes the 
absence of effort, as in the case of a man’s breathing. We are now 
told what that breathing was which was produced from him. It was 
the four classes of mantras (hymns), those of the liich, Yajush, Saman, 
and Atharvfingirases (Atharvana) ; Itihasa (or narrative), such as the 
dialogue between TJrvasI and Pururavas, viz. the passagb in the Briih- 
mana beginning ‘TJrvasI the Apsaras,’ etc. [S'. P. Br. p. 855] ; Purana, 
such as, ‘ This Avas originally non-existent,’ etc. ; Yidya (knowledge), 
the knowledge of the gods, as, ‘ This is the Veda,’ etc. ; TJpanishads, 
such as, ‘ Let him revcrcince this, as beloved,’ etc. ; S'lokas, such as 
those here mentioned, ‘ The mantras arc the sources of the Brfilimanas, 
on which subject there arc these slokas,’ etc. ; Sutras (aphorisms) oc- 
curring in the Yeda Avliich condense the substance of doctrines, as, 

‘ Let him adore this as Soul,’ etc. ; Anuvyakhyaniw, or interpretations 
of the luantras ; Yyakhyan as, or illustrative remarks.” The commen- 
tator adds alternative explanations of the two last terms, and then pro- 
ceeds: “ Here, thei’cfore, eight sorts of texts occurring in the Brahma nas 
are referred to ; and conse(j[ucntly the passage before us embraces merely 
mantras and Brahmanas. The manifestation of the Yeda, wl ’ .‘h already 
existed in a fixed form of composition, is compai‘cd to the breathing of 
a person. Thp Yeda was not the result of an effort of the intelligence 
of any i>crsou.’"" Conse(]uently, as proof in respect of its own contents, 
it is independent of everything else.” 

Sankara terminates his remarks on this passage by intimating, as 
one supposition, that the author of the TJpanishad means, in the words 

Compare: S'ankarji’s Cummmit on Brahma Sutra, i. 1, 3, as qnutud above in 
p. 106, whore this same text of the 15rih. Ar. Up. is referred to. As the fact of 
Brahma being the aiitlior of the Vedas is there addueed to prove the transcendent 
character of his knowledge, and of liis power, we must, apparently (unless we are to 
charge the great commeiitjitor with laying down ineonsisteiit doctrines iu the two 
passages), suppose that iu tht; text before us he does not mean toileiiy that Brahma 
was conwious of ilie procession of the Vedas, etc., from himself, and cognizant of their 
sense (as tfte uutlior of the Siinkhya aphorisms and his commeiitalor seem to have 
understood, see above p. 135), hut merely that his consciousness and cognizance were 
not the result of any effort on his part. ^ 
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on which ho comments, to remove a doubt regarding the authority of 
the Veda, arising from some words which had preceded, and therefore 
affirms that “ the Veda is authoritative, because it was produced with- 
out any effort of will, like a man’s breathing, and not in the same 
manner as other books.” (See Sfinkhya Sutras, v. 60 ; above, p. 135.) 

This attempt to explain the whole of the eight classes of works enu- 
merated in the TJpanishiid as nothing else than parts of the Brahmanas, 
cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactory, since some of them, such 
as the Sutras, have always been referred to a distinct class of writings, 
which arc regarded as uninspired (see Muller’s Anc. Ind. Lit. pp. 76, 
86); and the Ttilifisas and Purriijas had in all probability become a 
distinct class of writings at the period when the TJpanishad was com- 
posed. And Sankara’s ex})lauation is rendered more improbable if we 
compare with this passage the other from the liklundaka TJpanishad, i. 
1, 6, already quoted above (p. 31), wdicro it is said, “The inferior 
science consists of the llich, Tajush, Samari, and Aiharvan Vedas, ac- 
centuation {sihh(i)f ritual prescriptions {htlp(()y grammar, coramontarj' 
{nirttkfa), i[}VomCiy •{e/iliandad), and astronomy.’’^'** TTere various ap- 
pendages of the Vedas, which later writers e.xpressly distinguish from 
the Vedas themselves, and distinctly declare to have no superhuman 
authority, are yet mentioned in the same category with the four San- 
hitas, or collections of the hymns, as constituting the inferior science 
(in opposition to the knowledge of the supreme spirit). From this wc 
may reasonably infer that the author of the lirihad Araijyaka TJpani- 
shad also, when he specifie.s the {Sutras and some of tkc other works 

I take tlu) opportunity ot introducing hero S.ly.nna’s remarks on this passage in 
his Commentary on the Rig-vedu, vol.J., p. 33 : AtufamhUlrama vedastja artham 
avabodhatfiUm sik&hTidlui Aiod-angmu prarritlTmi | ata tva teAtUm apara-vidya- 
rupatvam Mmidfikopaninhady Atharramldih dmauiodi | “ f/rc ridye’' ilyhdi | . . . . 
S(idltnna-bh~ul,a^ dharma -Junna-lietutnit slunUauga-mhilliwirn karma-kimdrimim ap- 
vidyntram | pfn'ama-^Jta'ftshnrtha-bhJda’brakma-ptrftia-hrfHfvad upaniahadniti para^ 
vidyTttvam | “ 'J'he S'ikshu and other five a])])cndugt‘s are intended to promote the com- 
prehension of the sense of the vfi'y dec]) Veda. Hence, in the Muijdaka Upanishad, 
the followers of the Atharva-veda declare that these works' belong to the clfiss of 
inferior sciences, thus: ‘ There are two sciences,* etc. [see the entire passage in p. 31.] 
Since the sections of the Veda whicll relate to ceremonies [including, of cour.se, the 
hymns], as well as the six appendages, leail to a knowledge of duty, which is an in- 
strument [of something further], they are ranked as an inferior science, bn the other 
hand the Upanishads, which conduct to a knowledge of Brahma, the supreme object 
of man, constitute the highest science.** 
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■which he enumerates, intended to speak of the Vedangas or appendages 
of the Vedas, and perhaps the Smritis also, as being the breathing of 
Drahma. The works which in the passage from the Mundaka are 
called Kalpa, arc also commonly designated as the Kalpa Sfitras. 

This conclusion is in some degree confirmed by referring to the pas- 
sage from the Mahabharata, STinti-parvan, 7,GG0, which has been cited 
in p. 105, where it is said that the “great rishis, cmpowiired by Hva- 
yambhu, obtained by devotion the Vedas, and the Itilifisas, which had 
disappeared at the end of the x>rccoding Yuga.” AVhatever may bi* 
the sense of the word Itihasa in a Vedic work, there can be no doubt 
that in the Mahabharata, which is itself an Jtihasa, the word refers t(> 
that class of metrical histories. And in this text we see these Itihasas 
Xdaced on a footing of equality with the Vedas, and njgarded as having 
been, like them, pre-cxistent and supernatural. 8oc also the passage 
from the Chhrmdogya Upanishad, vii. 1, 1 If. (Dibl. Ind., vol. iii. pp. 
47 o ff.), quoted above (p. Go), where the Itihasas and Puranas arc spoken 
of as “the fifth Veda of the Vedas.” Tlie same title of “ fifth Veda” 
is apidied to tliem in the Dhag. Pur. hi. 12, 39 : Tkiham-purCimnii pan- 
chimam redam hrarah | mrrehhijah era muhhehhj/ah aasrtje sarva-dar- 
kinah \ “The oniniscucnt Lsvjira (God) created from all his mouths the 
Itihasas and Puranas, as a fifth Veda.” 8ee also tlie passages quoted 
above in pp. 27-30, from the Puranas and Mahabhfn-ata, where the 
Itihasas and Ihiranas themselves arc jdaced on an equality *vith, if not 
in a higher rank, than the Vedas. The claims put forward by these, 
popular W()rki> on their own belnilf arc not, indeed, recognized as valid 
by more critical and scientific authors, who, as wc have seen at the 
beginning of this section, draw a distinct line of dciinarcation between 
the Vedas and all t)ther works ; but it would appear from the passages 
1 have quoted from the Upanishads that at one time the Vedas were, 
at least, not so strictly discriminated from the other 8'astras as they 
afterwards w’^erc. 

Skct. XII. — Recapitulation of the Arguments tirged in the Darsanas, 
and by CommentaiorSy in su][>port of* the Authority of the Vedas, with 
some remarks on these reasonings. 

As in the preceding sections I have entered at some length into the 
arguments urged by the authors of the philosopical systems and their 
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commentators, in proof of the eternity and infallibility of the Vedas, it 
may be convenient to recapitulate the most important points in these 
reasonings ; and I shall then add such observations as the consideration 
of them may suggest. 

The grounds on, which the apologists of the Vedas rest their authority 
are briefly these : First, it is urged that, like the sun, they shine by 
their own light, and evince an inherent power both of revealing their 
own perfection, and of elucidating all other things, past and future, 
great and small, near and remote (Sayan a, as quoted above, p. 62 ; 
S'ankara on Biahma Sutras i. 1, 3, above, p. 190). This is the view 
taken by the author of the Sankhya Sutras also, who, however, 
expressly denies that the Vedas originated from the conscious effort 
of any divine being (see p. 135). Second, it is assorted that the Veda 
could have had no (human) personal author, as no such composer is 
recollected (Madhava, above, pp. 83 ff), and cannot thci’efore be sus- 
pected of any such imperfection as would arise from the fallibility of 
such an author (pp. 69 f.; Sayan a p. 106). Third, the Purva-rnTmiinsa 
adds to this that the, words of which the Vedas are composed are eternal, 
and have an eternal connection (not an arbitrary relation depending upon 
the human will) with their meanings, and that therefore the Vedas arc 
eternal, and tonscquently perfect and infallible (Mlmansfi Sutras and 
Commentary, above, pp.71 ff.,andSarva-darsima-sangraha, above, pp.91f.) 
Fourth, the preceding view is cither explained or modified by the com- 
mentator on the Taittirlya Sanliita (above, p. 69), as well as by Sfiyana in 
his Introduction to the Kig-veda (above, p. 106), who say that, like time, 
ffither, etc., tlie Veda is only eternal in a qualified sense, ij\ during the 
continuance of the existing mundane system; and that in reality it sprang 
from Brahma at the beginning of the creation. But this origin cannot 
according to their view affect the perfection of the Veda, which in con- 
sequence of the faultlessncss of its author possesses a self-demonstratifig 
authority. Fiftli, although the Vediinta, too, speaks of the eternity of the 
Veda (above, p. 105), it also in the same passage makes mention of its 
self-dependent author ; while in another passage (p. 106) it distinctly 
ascribes the origin of the India* Scripture to Brahma as its source or 

1’® In the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad (p. 688 of Dr. Riicr’s ed.) it is said : Ta~ 
chaiva samrad Brahma JnJtyaic vag vui samraf paramam Brahma | “ By speech, o 
monarch, Brahma is known. Speech is the supreme Brahma.*' 
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cause. Brahma here must be taken as neuter, denoting the supreme 
Spirit, and not masculine, designating the personal creator, as under 
the fourth head.”® Sixth, according to the Naiyayika doctrine the au- 
thority of the Veda is established by the fact of its having emanated 
from competent persons who had an intuitive perception of duty, and 
whose competence is proved by their injunctions being attended with 
the dosired results in all cases which come within the cognizance of our 
senses and experience (l^yaya Sutras, above, pp. 116). Seventh, agree- 
ably to the Yaiseshika doctrine, and that of the Kusun\^njali, the in- 
fallibility of the Veda results from the omniscience of its author, who 
is God (Vaiseshika Sutras, Tarka Sangraha, and Kusumanjali, pp. 1 19 ff., 
127, and 129 ff., above). 

These Arguments, as the reader who has studied all their details will 
have noticed, are sometimes indirect opposition to each other in their lead- 
ing principles ; and they are not likely to seem convincing to any persons 
but the adherents of the schools from which they have severally emanated. 
The European student (unless he has some ulterior practical object in 
view) can only look upon «these opinions as matters of historical interest, 
as illustrations of the course of religious thought among a highly acute 
and speculative people. But they may be expected to possess a greater 
importance in the eyes of any Indian readers into whose hands this book 
may fall ; and as such readers may desire to loam in what light these 
arguments arc regarded by Western scholars, I shall offer a fevv remarks 
on the subject. 

In regard to the first ground in support of the infallibility of the 
Veda, viz. the evidence which radiates from itself, or its internal evi- 
dence, I may observe first, that this is a species of proof which can 
only be estimated by those who have made the Indian Scripture the 
v.%j«ct of careful study; and, second, that it must be judged by the 
reason and conscience of each individual student. This evidence may 
appear conclusive to men in a certain stage of their national and per- 
sonal culture, and especially to those who have been accustomed from 
their infancy to regard the Vedas with g hereditary veneration ; whilst 
to persons in a different state of mental progress, and living under dif- 
ferent influences, it will appear perfectly futile. It is quite clear that, 
even in India itself, there existed in former ages multitudes of learned 
180 Sco note in p. 206 , above. 
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and virtuous men who were unable to see the force of this argument, 
and who consequently rejected the authority of the Vedas. I allude of 
course to Euddha and his followers. And we have even found that 
some of those writers who are admitted to have been orthodox, such as 
the authors of the TJpanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, and the Bhagavata 
Purana, while they attach the highest value to the divine knowledge con- 
veyed by the latest portions of the Veda, depreciate, if they do not actu- 
ally despise, the hymns and the ceremonial worship connected with them. 

In regard to the second argument, viz. that the Vedas must be of 
supernatural origin, and infallible authority, as they are not known to 
have had any human author, I observe as follows. The Greek historian, 
Herodotus, remarks (ii. 23) of a geographer of his own day who ex- 
plained the annual inundations of the river !N^ile by supposin^ts stream 
to be derived from an imaginary ocean flowing round the earth, which 
no one had ever seen, that his opinion did not admit of confutation, 
because he (‘arried the discussion back into the region of the unap- 
parent (e? a(j>avh top /JLvdov aveveUa^ ovk e'xei e\ey')(pv). The same 
might be said of tl'ie Indian speculators, who argue that the Veda must 
have had n supernatural origin, because it was never observed to have 
had a human author like other books; — that by thus removing the 
negative grounds on which they rest their case into the unknown 
depths of antiquity, they do their utmost to place themselves beyond 
the reach of direct refutation. But it is to be observed (1) that, oven 
if it were to be admitted that no human authors of the Vedas were 
remembered in later ages, this would prove nothing more than their 
anti(j[uity, and that it would still be incumbent on their apologists to 
show that this circumstance necessarily involved their supernatural 
character ; and (2) that, in point of fact, Indian tradition does point to 
certain rishis or bards as the authors of the Vedic hymns. It is^i?’::, 
indeed, as has, been already noticed (p. 85), that these rishis are said to 
have only “seen’* the hymns, which (it is alleged) were eternally pre- 
existent, and that they were not their authors. ' But as tradition de- 
clares that the hymns were uttered by such and such rishis, how is it 
proved that the rishis to whom they are ascribed, or those, whoever 
they were, from whom they actually proceeded, were not Uttering the 
mere productions of their own minds ? The whole character of these 
compositions, and* the circumstances under which, from internal evi- 
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dcnce, they appear to have arisen, are in harmony with the^ supposition 
that they were nothing more than the natural expression of the per- 
sonal hopes and feelings of those ancient bards by whom they were 
first recited. In those songs the Aryan sages celebrated the praises of 
their ancestral gods (while at the same time they sought to conciliate 
their goodwill by a variety of oblations sui)posed to be acceptable to 
them), and besought of them all the blessings which men in general 
desire — healtli, wealth, long life, cattle, ofispring, victory over their 
enemies, forgiveness of sin, and in some cases also celestial felicity. 

The scope of these hymns is well summed up in the passage which 
I have already (quoted (from Colebrooke’s IMisc. Essays i. 26) in the 
Second Volume, p. 20G : Arthepsavah rhhayo devatiis chhimdohhir dbliya- 
dime an J ‘‘ The rishis desiring [various] objects, hastened to the gods 
with metrical prayers.*’ The N^irukta, vii. 1, quoted in the same place, 
says: YaUhlmah riahir yasydm deraUlydm artliapaiyam ichhan diitim 
praymiMe tad-devatah m maniro hharati \ Each particular hymn has 
for its deity the god to whom the rishi, seeking to obtain any object of 
desire which he longs for, addresses his prayer.”* And in the sequel 
of the same passage from the Nirukta (vii. 3), the fact that the 
hymns express the different feelings or objects of the rishis is distinctly 
recogni>:ed : 

Paroksha-h'itdlj praf yalcdia-hritds cha monirdh hhiryhlitlidh alpasah 
ddhyOimikdh | aihdpi afiitir era hharati na uslrrddah ^^Ind attya nu vlr- 
ydni pravovham ” Hi yathd, etasmin siikte | aihdpi dsir era na dntih 
“ suehakdiuh* aham akshihhydm hhuydsaiJi suvarchdh mukhena smrul 
karndhhydm hhuydsam^' Hi | lad etad hahidam udhraryave ydjneshu cha 
manlreshu \ athdipi hpathdhhisdpau | ^^adya muriyfi" ityddi . . . aihdpi 
kasyachid hhdvaaya dchikhydm \ ^^na writyur aald'' ityddi ... 1 aihdpi 
^aridevand kasmdchchid hhdvdt \ “ mdevo adya prapated andrrid'^'* ityddi [ 
ath&pi nindu’prakmse | *^kevaldgho hhavati kevalddl'^ ityddi \ cram 
akaha-tiukle dyida-nindd cha krishi-prasamsd cha [ evam uchchdvachair 
ahhiprdyair ruhTntdm mantra-drishtayo hhavanti \ 

“ [Of the four kinds of verses specified in the preceding section], 
{a) those which address a god us absent, (J) those which address him 
as presiJnt, and {c) those which address the worshippers as present 
and the god as absent, are the most numerous, while those {d) which 
refer to the speaker himself arc rare. It happens also that a god is 
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praised without any blessing being invoked, as in the hymn (R.V. i. 32). 
‘ I declare the heroic deeds of Indra,’ etc. Again, blessings are in- 
voked without any praise being offered, as in the words, ‘May I see well 
with my eyes, be resplendent in my face, and hear well with my ears.^ 
This frequently occurs in the Adhvaryava (Yajur) Veda, and in the 
sacrificial formulae. Then again we find oaths and curses, as in the 
words (R.V. vii. 104, 15), ‘May I die to-day, if I am a Yatudhana,' 
etc. (See Vol. I. p. 327.) Further, we observe the desire to describe 
some particular state of things, as in the verse (II. V. x. 129, 2), ‘ Death 
was not then, nor immortality,* etc. Then there is lamentation, arising 
out of a certain state of things, as in the verse (R.V. x. 95, 14), ‘The 
beautiful god will disa 2 )pcar and never return,* etc. Again, we have 
blame and i)raise, as in the words (R.V. x. 117, G), ‘ Th() man who eats 
alone, sins alone,* etc. So, too, in the hymn to dice (R.V. x. 34, 13) 
there is a censure upon dice, and a commendation of agilculture. Thus 
the objects for which the hymns were seen by the rishis were very 
various.** 

It is to be observed, however, that although in this passage the 
author, Yilska, speaks of the various desires which the rishis expressed 
in different hymns, he nevertheless adheres to the idea which was re- 
cognized in his age, and in which he doubtless participated, that the 
rishis “saw** the hymns. 

In the N’irukta, x. 42, the form of the metre in particular hymns 
is ascribed to the peculiar genius of the rishi Paruchhepa : Ahhydse 


In Nirukta, iv. 6, allusion is made to a rislii Trita perceiving a particular hymn 
when he had been thrown into a well {Tritam kitpe 'vahitam e 1 a( au/cUwi praii 
hahhau), 

182 X Paruchhepa is incntionod in the TaittTriya Snnhitu, ii. /). iS, 3, as follows : 
Nrimvdhaa cha Taruchhepas cha hruhmavhdyam aradclum “ asmin dnrnv drdre *gmm 
janaynva yataro nau hrahuitynn** iti | Nrimedho *hhyavadai sa dhumam ajanayat^. 
Paruchhepo ' bhyavadat so*ymm ajanayat | ** rlshv** ity ahravld ^^yat mmdvadiiJ'.’va 
katJui tvam aynim ajlyam naham** iti | sTimidhenlmm eva ahani varnaTu veda** ity 
abravlt | “ yad ghritavat padam anuchyate sa usam ranjas ‘ tarn fvd samidhhir An* 
girah' ity aha samidhcnlshv era iaj jy<dir janayati*' | “Nriinelha and Paruchhepa 
had a discussion concerning sacred knowledge. They said, ‘Let us kindle lire^ in this 
moist wood, in order to see which of us hfis most sacred knowledge.’ ® Nnmedba pro- 
nounced (a text) ; but produced only smoke. Paruchhepa pronounced (a text) and 
generated frc. Nrimcdha said, ‘ Rishi, since our knowledge is equal, howuis it that 
thou hast generated fire, while I have not.’ Paruchhepa replied, ‘ I know the lustre 

* “ Without friction.” — Comm. 

V ” In r&gard to the SamidheuI formulas.”— Comm. 
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hhuyamsam artliam many ante yathd ^^aho darianlya aho dariy>niya iti | 
iat Paruchchhepasya kilam | ‘‘ Men consider that by repetition the sense 
is intensified, as in the words ' o beautiful, o beautiful.’ This is Paru- 
cbhepa’s habit.” 

In ITirukta, iii. 11, the rishi Kutsa is mentioned^ as being thus de- 
scribed by the interpreter Aupamanyava : Rishih Kutso hhavati harttd 
domdndm ity Atipamanyavah | * Kutsa is the name of a rishi, a maker 

of hymns,’ according to Aupamanyava.” 

So too tho same work, x. 32, says of the rishi Hiranyastupa that ‘‘he 
declared this hymn ” {IliranyadupaJi risKir idam suJdam provdeha), 

• I do not, as I have already intimated, adduce these passages of the 
Nirukta to show that the author regarded the hymns as the ordinary 
productions of the rishis’ own minds, for this would be at variance with 
the expression “ seeing,” which he applies to the mental act by which 
they were produced. It appears also from the terms in which he 
speaks of the rishis in the passage (Nirukta, i. 20) quoted above, p. l20, 
where they are described as having an intuitive insight into duty, that 
he placed them on a far higher level than the Inferior men of later 
ages. But it is clear from the instances I have adduced that Yaska 
recognizes the hymns as being applicable to the particular circum- 
stances in which the rishis were placed, and as being the bona fide ex- 
pression of their individual emotions and desires. (Sec also the pas- 
sages from the Nirukta, ii. 10 and €4, quoted in Vol. I. pp. 2G9 
and 338, which establish the same point.) But if this be true, the 
supposition tHat these hymns, i.e. hymns specifically suited to express 
the various feelings and wishes of aU the diflerent rishis, were eternally 
pre-existent, and were perceived by them at tho precise conjunctures 
when they were required to give utterance to their several aims, is per- 
fectly gratuitous and unnecessary. It might be asserted with nearly 
the ^ame shew of reason that the entire stock of ordinary language 
employed by human beings to express their ideas had existed from 
eternity. 

of the SjimidhenTs. The sentence which contains the word ghjita (butter) forms their 
lustre. When any one repeats the words, “ Wc augment thee, o Angiras (Agni) with 
fuel and vpth butter,” he then generates that lustre in the Samidhenis.* ” 

1®® A difficulty of the same nature as that hero urged, viz. that men and objects 
which existed in time are mentioned in the Vedas which are yet said to be eternal, was 
^felt by Jaimini, as we have already scon (pp. 771f'.). 1 rccur*to this subject in p. 215. 
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In regard to the third argument for the authority of the Vedas, viz., 
that they are eternal, because the words of which they are composed 
are eternal, and because those words have an inherent and eternal (and 
not a merely conventional) connection with the significations or objects, 
or the species of ol^’ects, which they represent, it is to be observed that 
it is rejected botfi by the Nyiiya and Sankhya schools.^*^ And I am 
unable (if I rightly comprehend this orthodox reasoning) to see how it 
proves the authority of the Veda more than that of any other book. 
If the words of the Veda arc ctenial, so must those of the Hauddha 
books be eternal, and consequently, if eternal pre-existence is a proof 
of perfection, the infallibility of these heretical works must be as much . 
proved by this argument as the divine origin of the Vedas, whose pre- 
tensions they reject and oppose. Or if the meaning is that the words 
of the Veda alone are eternal and infallible, this is an assumption which 
requires proof. If their reception by great rishis be alleg(id as evidence, 
it must be remarked that the authority of these rishis is itself a point 
which cannot be admitted until it has been established. 

In regard to the ifouiih, fifth, sixth, and seventh of the arguments 
above stated, as put forward by the representatives of dilTerent schools 
or opinions in favour of the authority of the Veda, it may suffice to 
say that they for the most part assume the point to be proved, viz. that 
the Veda did proceed from an omniscient, or at least a competent, 
author. The only exception to this remark is to be found in th() reason- 
ing of the Nyaya and Sankhya ajdiorisms that the infallibility of the 
Vedas is shown by the fact that the employment of tho formulas or 
prescriptions of those parts of them which deal with temporal results, 
such as can be tested by experience, is always found to be effica- 
eacious ; a premiss from which the conclusion is drawn that those other 
parts of the Veda, which relate to the unseen world, must be equally 
authoritative, as the authors of these different parts are the satnc/;^jr^ 
sons. This argument cannot appear convincing to any but those who 
admit first, the invariable efficacy of aU the formulas, and prescriptions 

See, however, the eomment on Brahma 'Sutra, i. 3, 30, regarding the perpetual recur- 
rence of the same things in successive creations from, and to, all eternity, whicli will 
be quoted in the Appendix. ** 

See Dr. Ballaiitync’s remarks on this controversy, in pp. 186, 189, 191, and 192 
of his “ Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy.” 
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of the Veda which relate to such matters as can be tested by experience, 
and secondly, the identity of the authors of tlie parts of the Yeda which 
contain these formulas and prescriptions with the authors of the other 
parts. It would be impossible to prove the former point, and next to 
impossible to prove the latter. 

Against the eternity of the Vedas an objection has^ljccn raised, which 
Jaimini considers it necessary to notice, viz. that various historical per- 
sonages are named in their pages, and that as these works could not 
have existed before the persons whose doings they record, they must 
have commenced to exist in time. This difficulty Jaimini attempts, as 
we have seen above (pp. 77 IT.), to meet by explaining away the names 
of the historical personages in question. Thus Babara Pravahini is 
said to be nothing else than an appellation of the wind, which is 
eternal. And this method, it is said, is to be applied in all similar 
cases. Another of the passages mentioned by an objector (see above, 
p. 79) as referring to non-etcmal objects is 11. V. iii. 53, 14, *'\Vhat 
arc the cows doing for thee among the KTkatas ? etc. The author of the 
Mlmansa Sutras would no doubt have attempted to show that by these 
Kikatas we are to understand some eternally prc-c^ci sting beings. But 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, who had not been instructed in any 
any such subletics, speaks of the Kikatas as a non- Ary an nation. 
(Vol. I. p. 342, and Vol. II. p. 362.) It is difficult to suppose that 
Jaimini — unless he was an enthusiast, anl not the cool and acute 
rcasoncr he has commonly proved himself to be — could hare seriously 
imagined that his rule of interpretation could ever be generally re- 
ceived or carried out.^“ The Brahmanas evidently intend to represent 
the numerous occurrences which they narrate, as having actually taken 
place in time, and the actors in them as having been real historical 
personages. See, for instance, the legends from the S'atapatha and Ai- 
Brahmanas, the Taittarlya Sanhita, etc., quoted in the First 

• 

186 In Suyana’s Introduction to 11.V. vol, i. p. 23, it is said : Mnnmhya'Vrittnntu* 
pratipadahah richo 'j^drasaniByah \ “ The NuriisaiTisis are verses which set forth the 
histories of men.’* Yaska’s definition is the same in substance, Nir. ix. 9. If these 
N urusaiiisTs arc, as Siiyana says, verses of the hymns (r*VA«7t), and if according to 
his definition tlicir object is to record events in human history, it follows that they 
must refry to non-eternal objects. Sec also the explanation of the words mriisaithsena 
stomena in Vajasancyi Sanhita, 3, 63, given by the Commentator Mahidhara, which 
will be quoted further on. 
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Volume bf this work, pp. 182, 192, 194, 328, 365, etc. And it is 
impossibloi to peruse the Vedic hymns without coming to the conclusion 
that they also record a multitude of events, which the writers believed 
to have been transacted by men on earth in former ages. (See the pas- 
sages quoted from the Eig-veda in the First and Second Volumes of this 
work, passim ; thbsc, for example, in Vol. I. pp. 162 ff., 318 ff., 339 ff., 
and Vol. II. p. 208.) 

We shall, no doubt, be assisted in arriving at a correct conclusion in 
regard to the real origin and character of the hymns of the Veda, if 
we on(j[uire w]}at opinion the rishis, by whom they were confessedly 
spoken, entertained of their own utterances ; and this I propose to in- 
vestigate in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

THE III sms, AND THEIR OPINIONS IN REGARD TO THE ORIGIN 
OF THE VEDIC HYMNS. 

I HAVE already shewn, in the preceding pages, as well as in the Second 
Volume of this work, that the hymns of the Hig-veda themselves sup- 
ply us with num(irous data by which we can judge of the circum- 
stances to which they owed their origin, and of the manner in which 
they were created. "We have seen that they were the natural product 
and expression of the X)ai*ticular state of society, of the peculiar religious 
conceptions, and of all those other influences, physical and moral, which 
prevailed at the x^criod when they were composed, and acted upon 
the minds of their authors. (Vol. I. px). 161 f,, Vol. 11. pp. 205 ff.; and 
above, pp. 211 f.) We find in them ideas, a language, a sxurit, and a 
colouring totally diflerent from those which characterize the religious 
writings of the Hindus of a later era. They frequently discover to us 
the simxde gg:ms from which the mythological conceptions current in 
subsequent ages were derived, — germs which in many cases were de- 
veloped in so fanciful and extravagant a manner as to shew that the 
simplicity of ancient times had long since disappeared, to make way for 
a rank and wild luxuriance of imagination. They afford us very dis- 
tiii''! indications of the locality in which they were composed (Vol. 11. 
Pp. 354-372) ; they shew us the Aryan tribes living in a state of war- 
fare with surrounding enemies (some of them, probably, alien in race 
and language), and gradually, as wc may infer, forcing their way on- 
ward to tho cast and south (Vol. II. pp. 374 ff., 384 ff., 414 ff.); they 
supply with numerous specimens of tho particular soilis of prayers^ 
viz. for protection and victory, which men so circumstanced would na- 
turally address to the gods whom they worshipped, as well as of those 
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more conimoii supplications which men in general offer up for the 
various blOTsings which constitute the sum of human welfares ; and they 
bring before us as the objects of existing veneration a class of deities 
(principally, if not exclusively, personifications of the elements, and of 
the powers either of nature, or of reason) who gradually lost their im- 
portance in the estimation of the later Indians, and made way for gods 
of a different description, invested with new attributes, and in many 
cases bearing new appellations. 

Those peculiarities of the hymns abundantly justify us in regarding 
them as th(i ijatural product and spontaneous representation of the 
ideas, feelings, and aspirations of the bards with whoso names they arc 
connected, or of other ancient authors, while the archaic forms of the 
dialect in which they are composed, and the references wliich arc made 
to them, as pre-existent, in the liturgical works by which they are ex- 
pounded and applied, leave no reason for doubt that they are the most 
ancient of all the Indian Scriptures. 

We can also, as 1 have shown, discover from the Vedic hymns them- 
selves, that some of them were newer and others older, tliat they were 
the works of many successive generations of poets, that their com- 
position probably extended over several centuries, and that in some 
places their authors represent them as being the productions of their 
own minds, while in other passages they appear to ascribe to their own 
words a ceiiain divine character, or attribute their composition to some 
supernatural assistance. (Vol. I. p. 4, and IT. pp. 206 ff., 219 ff.) 

I shall now proceed to adduce further proofs from the hymns of the 
Big-veda in support of these last mentioned positions ; repeating, at the 
same time, for the sake of completeness, the texts which I have already 
cited in the Second Volume. 


8ect. I. — Passages from the Hymns of the Veda which distingvTsh 
letween the Rishis as Ancient and Modern. 

The appellations or epithets applied by the authors of the hymns to 
themselves, and to the sages who in former times had instituted, as 
well as to their contemporaries who continued to conduct, the'different 
rites of divine worship, are the following : rishi^ havi, medhavin^ vipra^ 
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vipakhit^ vedhaSy muni^ etc. The rishis are defined in Lohtlingk and 
Roth’s Lexicon, to be persons “who, whether singly or in chorus, either 
on their own behalf or on behalf of others, invoked the gods in artificial 
language, and in song;” and the word is said to denote especially “ the 
priestly bards who made this art their profession.” The word havi 
means “wise,” or “a poet,” and has ordinarily the» latter sense in 
modem Sanskrit. Vipra means “ wise,” and, in later Sanskrit, a “Biiih- 
man;” medhdvin means “intelligent;” vipakhit anii vedhaft, “wise” 
or “learned.” Muni signifies in modern Sanskrit a “sage” or “devo- 
tee.” It is not much used in the Rig-veda, but occurs jn^dii. 17, 13 
(Vol. II. p. 397). 

The following passages from the Rig-veda cither expressly distinguish 
between contemporary rishis and those of a more ancient date, or, at 
any rate, make reference to the one or the othtT class. This recognition 
of a succession of rishis constitutes one of the historical elements in the 
Veda. It is an acknowledgment on the part of the rishis themselves 
that numerous persons had existed, and events occurred, anterior to 
their own age, and, consequently, in time ; and it therefore refutes, by 
the testimony of the Veda itself, the assertion of Jaimini (above, pp. 
77 ff.) that none but eternally pre-existing objects are mentioned in 
that book. 

If, under this and other heads of my inquiry, I have cited a larger 
number of passages than might have appea..cd to be neccssarj", it has 
been done with the intention of showing that abundant cviuence of my 
various positions can be adduced from all parts of the Hymn- collection.^ 

R. V. i. 1, 2. Agnih puroehhir rishihhlr idgo nutanair uta | sa devun 
eha valcshati | 

“ Agni, who is worthy to be celebrated by former, as w^'U as modern 
rishis, will bring the gods hither.” 

T^he word purrehhih is explained by Sayana thus : Purutmiair Bhrigv- 
angirah-prahhritxhhir rishilhih | “By the ancient risliis, Bhrigu, An- 
giras,” etc. ; and nutanaih is interpreted by idunlntanair asmahhir apu 
“by us of the present day also.” Sec also Nirukta, vii. 16. 

^ I have to acknowledge the assistance kindly rendered to me by Prof. Aufrecht 
in the revision of my translation of the passages quoted in this and the following 
sections. As, however, the texts arc mostly quite clear in so far as regards the ])oints 
which they arc adduced to prove, any inaccuracies with which I may be chargeable 
in other respects are of comparatively little importance. 
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i. 45, 3. Priyamedha-vad Atri-vaj Jdtavedo Virupa-vat 1 Angiras~vad 
mahi-vratd Praskanvasya irudhi havam | 4. Mahi-keravah utaye Priya- 
medhuh ahushata \ 

** 0 (god) of great power, listen to the invocation of Praskanva, as 
thou didst listen, to Priyamedha, Atri, Virupa, and Angiras. 4. The 
Priyamedhas, skUlod in singing praises, have invoked thee/* 

ffero Praskanva is referred to, in verse 3, as alive, whilst Priyamedha, 
Atri, Virupa, and Angiras belong to the past. In verse 4 the descend- 
ants of Priyamedha are however alluded to as existing. The three 
other namef Aco also, no doubt, those of families. In 11. V. iii. 53, 7, 
(see Vol. I. p. 341) tho Virupas appear to be referred to ; while in viii. 
64, 6 (which will bo quoted below), a Virupa is addressed. In v. 22, 4, 
the Atris are spoken of. 

i. 48, 14. Te chid hi tvum rhhayah purve fdaye juhure ityddi | 

“ Tho former rishis who invoked thee for succour,** etc. 
i. 80, 16. Yam Atharvd Manmh pita Padhyah dhiyam atmta 1 tas- 
min hrahmani purmthd Indre ukihd mmagmata ityddi | 

“ In the ceremony [or hymn] which Atharvan, or our father Manu, 
or Dadhyanch performed, the prayers and praises were, as of old, con- 
gregated in that Indra,** etc. 

i. 118, 3 (repeated in iii. 58, 3). Ahiir viyrdmh Ahind purdjah \ 
'*0 Asvins, the ancient sages say,** etc. 

i. 131, 6. A me asya vedhaso navi yam manma hrndhi naviyasah | 

‘‘ Hear the hymn of mo this modern sago, of this modern [sago].** 
i. 139, 9. Dadhyau hamc janmham purvo Angirdh Priy&mcdhah Kanvo 
Atrir Manur vidur ityddi | 

‘‘The ancient Dadhyanch, Angiras, Priyamedha, Kanva, Atri, and 
Manu know any birth.** 

i. 175, 6. Tathd purvehhyo jaritrihhyah Indra may ah iva dpo na tri^ 
shyate hahhutha j 2am anu tvd nividam jol\dvimi ityddi | ff- 

“Indra, as thbu hast been like a joy to former worshippers who 
praised thee, like waters to the thirsty, I invoke thee again and again 
with this hymn,’* etc. 

iv. 20, 5. Yi yo raraph rishibhir navehhir vriksho na pakvah Briny o 
na jeta. | maryo na yoshdm ahhi manyamdno achhd vivakmi p%ruhutam 
Indram \ 

“ Like a man desiring a woman, I call hither that Indra, invoked by 
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many, who, like a ripe tree, like a conqueror expert in arms,* has 
been celebrated by recent rishis.’^ 

iv. 50, 1. Tam pratndaah riahayo dldhyandh puro viprdh dadhire 
mcmdra-jihvam | 

‘‘ The ancient rishis, resplendent and sage, have placed in front of 
them [Brihaspati] with gladdening tongue.” * 

V. 42, 6 JSfa tc purve Mayhavan na apardao na viryarh nutanah 

hahhana dpa \ • 

“ Neither the ancients nor later men, nor any modem man, has at- 
tained to [conceived] thy prowess, o Maghavan.” * 

X. 54, 3. Ke u nu te mahimanah aamaaya aamat purve rishayo antam 
dpuh I yad mdtaram cha pitaram cha adkam ajanayathda tanvuh avdydh \ 
“Who among the rishis who were before us have attained to the 
end of all thy greatness ? for thou didst at once produce from thy own 
body both the mother and the father (earth and heaven).” 

vi. 19, 4. Yathd chit purve jar itdrah dsur anedyuh anavadydh ariahtdh 1 
“As [Indra’s] former worshippers were, [may we be] blameless, 
irreproachable, and unharmed.” • 

vi. 21, 5. Jdd hi te veviahatah purdjdh pratndaah dauJi piiruhr it aakhd’- 
yah 1 Ye madhyamdaah uta nvfandsah utdvamaaya paruhdia hodhi | 

“ Por now, o energetic god, men arc thy worshippers, as the ancients 
bom of old and the men of the middle and later ages have been thy 
friends. And, o much-invoked, think of the most recent of .il.” ® 
vi. 21, 1. Sa tu aradhi Lidra nutanasya hrahmanyato lira kuriidhdyah | 
“Heroic Indra, supporting the poet, listen to the modern [bard] who 
wishes to celebrate thee.” 

vi. 22, 2. Tam u nah purve pitaro navayvdh aapta viprdaah ahhi vdja- 
ynniah ityddi | 

“ To Him (Indra) our ancient fathers, the seven Navagva sages, de- 
sirin^food, (resorted) with their hymns,” etc. 

vi. 50, 15. JEra napdto mama taaya dhihhir Bharadvdjdh ahhyarchanti 
arkaih | 

“ Thus do the Bharadvajas my grandsons adore thee with (my ?) 
hymns and praises.” 

2 Prof. Aufreclit thinks srinyo na jeta may perhaps mean, “ like a winner of sickles 
(as a prize).” 

3 This verse is translated in Benfey’s Glossary to the Suma»Ycda, p. 76, col. i. . 
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vii. 18j 1. Tve ha yat pita/ras chid mh Ind/ra visva vdmd jaritdro asan- 
vann ityddi \ 

“ Since, in thee, o India, even our fathers, thy worshippers, obtained 
all riches,’* etc. 

vii. 29, 4. lJU gha te purushydh id dmn yeshdm pfirveshdm airinor 
rish'indni | adha aham tvd Maghavan johavlmi tvam nahindra aai prama- 
iihpUeva \ 

•‘‘Even they were of mortal birth, — those former rishis whom thou 
didst hear. 1 invoke theci again and again, o Maghavan ; thou art to 
us wise as a father.” 

vii. 5o, 1 Te chid hi purve Icacayo grivaniah pur o mahi dadhire 

devapntro [ 

“The ancient poc'ts, celebrating their praises, have idaced in the 
front these two great [beings, heaven and earth] of whom the gods an* 
the children*” 

vii. 76, 4. Te id devanum sadhamddaJi dmnn riidxntnah kavayah pur- 
vydsah 1 gcdhaili jyotih pitaro ancavindan mtya- mantrdh ajanayann 
ushdmm \ * 

“They shared in the enjoyments of the gods, those ancient pious 
sages. Our fatliers discovered the hidden light ; with true hymns they 
caused the dawn to arise.** 

vii. 91, 1. Knvid anga nainasd ye rridhueah jmrd devOh anavadydmh 
dean \ te Vdyave Manare hldhitdya avdsayann^ imhasam Huryvna | 

“ Certainly those gods who were formerly magnified (or grew) by 
worship were altogether blameless. They lighted up'' the dawn am! 
the sun to 'Vayu (Ayu?) and the afflicted Manu.** (See Yol. I. p. 172. 

viii. 36, 7. S'ydvdsvasya sunvatas tathd srinu yathd asrinor Aireh 
karmdni krinvaiah \ 

“ Listen to Syavasva pouring forth libations, in the same way as 
thou didst listen to Atri when he celebrated sacred rites.** ® 

ix. 96, 11. Tvayd hi nah pitarah Soma purve karmdni chakruh pava- 
mdna dhlrnh \ 

“For through thee, o pure Soma, our wise forefathers of old per- 
formed their sacred rites.” 

* See Benfey’s Glossary to Sumu-yeda, under the word vas 2. 

® Compare viii. 35, 19 ; and viii. 37, 7. 
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ix. 110, 7. Tve Soma praUmmOh vrikia-varhisho malic vajaya iravace 
dhiyam dadhuh | 

“The former [priests] having strewed the sacred grass, offered up a 
hymn to thee, o Soma, for great strength and food.’* 

X. 14, 15 (=:A.V, xviii. 2, 2). Idaili namah risJiMj/ah purvajehhyah 
pathikridhhyah | 

“ This reverence to the rishis, bom of old, the ancients, who showed 
us the road.*’ (This verse may also be employed to prove that at the 
end of the Vedic period the rishis had beconxe objects of veneration.) 

X. GG, 14. Vasishthduah pilrivad vdcliam akraia devdn ildndh risJii- 
rad 1 Hyddi | 

“ The Vasishthas, like the forefathers, like the rishis, have uttered 
their voice, worshipping the gods.” 

X. G7, 1 — will be quoted in a following section. 

X. 96, 5. Team ahavyathdh tipasiiiUih pdrvehhir hidra liarike^a yaj- 
vahhih \ 

“ Tndra, with golden hair, thou didst rcjoi(5e, when lauded by th(' 
ancient priests.” ^ • 

X. 98, 9. Trdm richayo glrhh'v dyan tvdm adlivareshu 'inmihida 

visrc I 

“ To thee the former rishis resorted with their hymns ; to thee, thou 
much invoked, all men [resorted] at the sacrilices.” 

Ynjasaneyi Saiihitri, xviii. 52. Jmau te pakshdv ajarau ^ tatrinau yd- 
lliydim raksJidiJtsi apahamsi Ague | tdhhydm patema sukritdm u lokaiii 
yatra rishayd jagmuh prathamajdh purdndh | 

“ But tliese undecaying, soaring pinions, with which, o Agni, thou 
slayest the llakshases, — with them let us ascend to the world of the 
righteous, whither the earliest-born ancient rishis have gone.*’ (This 
verso is quoted in the S'atapatha Brahmaija, ix. 4, 4, 4, p. 739.) 

^e ancient rishis, as Sayaija says in his note on E.V. i. 2, were 
Bhrigu, Angiras, and others whom ho docs not name. In another placf* 
we find Atharvan, !Manu, Dadhyanch, and others mentioned. I will 
not here enter into any particulars regarding these ancient sages. For 
some texts relating to Bhrigu, I may refer to the First Volume of this 
work, jfp. 443 ff. ; and various passages relating to Manu will be found 
in the same volume pp. 162 ff., and in pp. 324-332 of the Second 
Volume. In regard to Atharvan, as weU as Angiras, Professor Gold- 
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stacker’s Sanskrit and English Dictionary, and in regard to the sdme 
personages and Dadhyanch, the Sanskrit and German Lexicon of Boeht- 
lingk and lloth, may be consulted. 

Sect. II. — Passages from the Veda in which a distinction is drawn 
between the older and the more recent hymns. 

From the passages which I propose to bring forward in iho present 
section, it will be found that the hymns which the rishis addressed to 
the gods are frequently spoken of as new, while others of ancient date 
are also sometimes mentioned. The rishis no doubt entertained the 
idea that the gods would be more highly gratified if their praises were 
celebrated in new, and perhaps more elaborate and beautiful composi- 
tions, than if older, and possibly ruder, prayers had been repeated. 

The fact that a hymn is called new by its author, does not, however, 
by any means enable us to determine its ago relatively to that of other 
hymns in the collection, for this ejnthet of new is, as we shall see, 
apidied to numerous compositions throughout the Yeda; and often 
when a hymn is not designated as new, it may, nevertheless, be in 
reality of recent date, compared with the others by which it is sur- 
rounded. When, however, any rishi characterizes his own effusion as 
new, we arc of course necessarily led to conclude that he was acquainted 
with many older songs of the same kind. The relative ages of the 
different hymns can only be settled by means of internal evidence fur- 
nished by their dialect, style, metre, ideas, and general contents ; and 
we may, no doubt, hope that much will by degrees be done by the 
researches of critical scholars towards such a chronological classification 
of the constituent x>ortion8 of the Rig-veda. 

The hymns, praises, or prayers uttered by the rishis are called by a 
great variety of names, such as rich^ suman, yajushy brahman, arha, 
uktha, mantra, manman, mati, manWtd, stmati, dlfi, dhlti, dhisnami, 
stoma, stuti, sushtuti, prasasti, ^amsa, gir, vach, vavhas, nltha, nivid, etc, 

K.Y. i. 12, 11. Sa nah stavdnah ubhara gdyatrena navlyasd I rayim 
viravatim isham | 

“Glorified by our newest® hymn, do thou bring to us wealth and 
food with progeny.” (Sayan a explains navTiyasd by purvahair apy 
asampdditena gdyatrena | “ A hymn not formed even by former rishis.”) 

6 Compare Psalms, 33,^3 ; 40, 3 ; 96, 1 ; 98, 1 ; 144, 9 ; 149, 1 ; and Isaiak, 42, 10. 
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i. 27, 4. Imam H »hu tvam asmuJcath sanifh, gdyatrafn navydmaam | 
Agne deveahu pravochah | 

Agni, thou hast announced [or do thou announce] among the gods 
this our offering, our newest hymn.** 

i. 60, 3. Tam navyaai liridah & jdyamdnam asmat aukiriiir madhu- 
jihvam akydh [ yam ritvijo vrijam manualidaah prayaavantah uyavo jlja- 
nanta | « 

“ May our newest laudation (springing) from (our) heart, reach him, 
the sweet-tongued, at his birth, (him) whom mortal priests the descend- 
ants of Manu, offering oblations, have generated in the ceremonial.” 
(See iii. 39, 1, in next page, and i. 171, 2 and ii. 35, which will he 
quoted further on in the next section). 

i. 89, 3. Tan purvayd nividd humahe myani Bhagam Mitram Aditifh 
Bakaham Aaridham iiyddi | 

“We invoke with an ancient hymn Bhaga, Mitra, Aditi, Daksha, 
Asridh [or the friendly],’* etc. {Furmhdlinayd | n'dyayd | nividd | 
veddtmikayd vdchd | “ With an ancient — eternal, hymn — a Vodic 
text.** — Sa 3 ’ana.) 

i. 90, 2. Sa purvayd nividd kavyatd Ayor imdh prqjdh ajanayad ma- 
nundm | 

“ Through the ancient hymn, the poetic work, of Ayu he (Agni) 
generated these children of men.** 

i. 130, 10. Sa no navyehhir vriaha-km'mann ukthaia pv'dm darttah 
pdyubhih paid mgmaih \ 

“ Through *our new hymns, do thou, vigorous in action, destroyer of 
cities, sustain us with invigorating blessings.** 

i. 143, 1. Bra tacyaalihnavyaaim dhltim Agnaye vdclio matiiti aahaaah 
aunavc hhare j 

“ I bring to Agni, the son of strength, a new and energetic hymn, a 
prodjiction of thought uttered by the voice {vdc7iah)B^ 

ii. 17, 1. Tad aamai navyam Angiras-vad archata iiyddi ( 

“Utter to him*[Indra] that new [hymn] like Angiras.” (“New, 
i.e, never before seen among other people ** anyeahv adriahta^purvam — 
Sdyaija.) 

ii. 18,* 3. Hart nu kaih rathe Indr aay a yojam dyai afMena vachasd 
navena | mo aim tvdm atra hahavo hi viprdh ni rlraman yajamdndao anye | 
See the Aitarcya Bruhmana, p. 143 of Prof. Haug’s translation ; and Vol. I. p.- 180. 

15 
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** With this new and well-expressed hymn I have yoked® the steeds 
in Indra’s car, in order that he may come hither. Let not the other 
wise sacrificers, who are numerous, stop thee (from coming to me).” 

ii. 24, 1. jSa imam aviddhi prahhritiih yah Uishe | ayd vidhema no- 
vayd mahd gird | • 

“ Do thou who rulcst receive this, our offering [of praise] : let us 
worship thee with this new and grand song.” 

iii. 1, 20. Eld teAgnejanimd Bandni pra purcydya nutandni vocham | 

“ These ancient [and these] new productions I have uttered to thee, 

Agni, who art ancient.” (Comp. H.V. viii. 84, 5, in the next section.) 

iii. 32, 13. YitJk domehhir vdvridhe purvyehhir yo madhyamehhir uta 
nutanehhih | 

“ [Iridra] who has grown through (or been magnified by) ancient, 
intermediate, and modern hymns.” 

iii. 39, 1. Indram matir hridah d vachyamdnd achlid patim stoma^ 
tashfd jigdti \ d jdgrivir vidathe iasyamdnd Indra yat te jdyate viddhi 
tasya | 2. Divas chid d pfirvyd jay amdnd vi jdgrivir vidathe sasyamdnd | 
lhadrd vadrdni arjuvfi vasdnd sd iyam asme sanajd pitryd dh~ih \ 

‘*1. The vigilant hymn, formed of praise, and uttered from the heart, 
proceeds to Indra the lord, when chaunted at the sacrifice : be cogniz- 
ant, Indra, of this [praise] which is produced for thee. 2. Produced 
even before the daylight, vigilant, chaunted at the sacrifice, clothed in 
beautiful and radiant garments, — this is our ancient ancestral hymn.” 
[Pitryd is rendered by Say ana as pitri-hramdgatdy “ received by suc- 
cession from our fathers.”) 

iii. 62, 7. Iyam te Pushann Oghrine sushtutir deva navyasi | asmdhhis 
tuhhyam kasyate | 

“Divine and glowing Pushan, this new laudation is recited by us 
to thee.” 

V. 42, 13. Pra su mahe msarandya medhdm giram hhare navyaslm 
idyamdndm \ 

“ I present to the mighty protector a mental production, a new ut- 
terance [now] springing up.” 

® Compare the expressions mcho-yuja harl^ “brown horses yoked hy the hymn 
(R.V. viii. 45, 39 ; viii. 87, 9) ; brahma-yuj^ “yoked by prayer” (i. 177, 2; iii. 35, 
4 ; viii. 1, 24 ; viii. 2, 27 ; viii. 17, 2) ; and mano^yuj\ “ yoked by the mind, or will ” 
(i. 14, 6; i. 51, 10; iv. 48, 4 ; v. 76, 6; viii. 6, 2). 
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V. 55, 8. Yat purvyam Maruto yach cha nutanam yad udyate Vasavo 
yach cha iasyate | visvaaya tasya hhavatha navedasah | 

“ Be cognizant of all that is ancient, Marnts, and of all that is 
modern, of all that is spoken, Vasus, and of all that is recited.” 

vi. 1 7, 1 3 Suvlram tvu sedyudhaih mvajraii^ a hrahma navy am 

avase vavrityut | * 

“ May the new prayer impel thee, the heroic, well-accoutred, the 
loud-thundering, to succour us.” !New, i.e, never made before by 
others: prayer, i.e. the hymn made by us” Nutanam anyair akrita- 
purvam | hrahma aamdhhih kritam stotram — Sayana.) 

vi. 22, 7. Taiii vo dhiya navyanyd saviahlJuim pratnam pratna-vaf 
paritaihHayadhyai | 

“I seek, like the ancients, to stimulate thee, the ancient, with a 
new hymn.” 

vi. 34, 1. 8am cha tve jagmur girah Indra purxTir vi cha ivad yanit 
vihhvo manlshdh | purd ndnam cha atutayah risliindm paapridhre indre 
adhi ukthdrkdh | 

“Many songs, Indra, arc collected in thee; nui;)Lcrous thoughts issue 
forth from thee ; both before and now the praises, texts and hymns oi‘ 
rishis have hastened emulously to Indra.” 

vi. 44, 13. Yah parry abhir uta ndtandhhir girhhir vdvridhe grinatdm 
rishlndm | 

“He (Indra) who grew through the ancient and moderj. hymns of 
lauding rishis.” (See 11. V. iii. 32, 13, above p. 223.) 

vi. 48, \\*JL aakhdyah suhardughdtli dhenum ajadhvam upa navyasd 
vachah | ® 

“ Friends, drive hither the milch cow with a new hymn.” 
vi. 49, 1. Stushe janam suvratam navyasihhir girhhir Mitrdvarunu 
sumnayantd \ 

“ JYith new praises I celebrate the righteous race, with Mitra and 
Varuna, the beneficent.” (“The well-acting race, ix. the divine race, 
the company of the gods,” eukarmdnatn janam daivyam janam deva- 
sangham — Sayana. ) 

vi. 50, 6. Ahhi tyam viram girvanasam archa Indram hrahmand ja/ri- 
tar naveha | 

“Sing, o worshipper, with a new hymn, to the heroic Indra, who 
delights in praise.” 

^ Compare the ni jigne navyasd vachas ianuahu sa^am eshatOj viii. 39, 2. 
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yi. 62, 4. Ta navyaso jaramdnaaya manma upa hhushato yuyujdm- 
mptl ityddi | h, Td valgu da^rd puruidkatamd pratnd navyasd vachasd 
vivdse I 

“4. These (AiSvins), with yoked horses, approach the hymn of their 
new worshipper. ..... 5. T adore with a new hymn these brilliant, 
strong, most mighty, and ancient (gods).” 

vii. 35, 14, will be quoted in the next section. 

vii. 53, 2. Pra purvaje pitard navyaslhhir girlhih Jcrintidhvam sadane 
ritasya ityddi | 

“In the place of sacrifice propitiate with new hymns the ancient, 
the parents ” {i e. Heaven and Earth), etc. 

vii. 56, 23. Bkdri ehakra Marutah pitrydni ukthdni yd vah sasyante 
purd chit \ 

“ Ye have done great things, o Maruts, when our fathers’ hymns 
were recited of old in your honour.” 

vii. 59, 4 ahhi vah dvarlt sumatir naviyasi tuyam ydta pipi~ 

fihavah I 

“May the new hymn turn you hither; come quickly, desirous 
to drink.” 

vii. 61, 6 Pra rum marmdni richase navdni kritdni hrahna 

jujiishann imdni \ 

“ May the new hymns made to praise you, may these prayers gra- 
tify you.” 

vii. 93, 1 . S'uchiiii nil stomaiH nava-jdtam adya Indrdgnl Vrittra-hand 
jmhetham | uhhd hi vdrh suhavd joharimi ityddi | 

“Indra and Agni, slayers of Yrittra, receive with favour the pure 
hymn newly produced to-day. For again and again do I invoke you 
who lend a willing ear,” etc. 

viii. 5, 24. Tdlhir dydtam utihhir navyaslhhih susastihhih yad vdm 
vrishanvasu huve | 

“Come with those same succours, since I invoke you, bountiful 
[deities], with new praises.” (The epithet namjasijfhih in this text 
might possibly bo construed with the word utihhih, “aids.”) 

viii. 6, 11. Ah am pratmna manmand girah sumhhdmi Kama-vat | 
yena Indrah ^ushmam id dadhe | 

The same words, sumatir navlyasl^ occur in viii. 92, 9, where they may not have 
the same sense as here. , 
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‘‘I decorate my praises with an anu'mt hymn, after the* manner of 
Kanva, whereby Indra put on strength.^’ 
viii. 6, 43. Imam m pUrvydm dhiyam madhor ghritasya pipyushwi 
Kanvdh uJcthem vavridhuh | 

‘‘ The Kanvas with their praise have augmented this ancient hymn, 
replenished with sweet butter.*’ 

viii. 12, 10. lyam te ritviydvati dhltir eti naviyasl sapary anil ityddi \ 
‘‘This new and solemn hymn advances to honour thee,” etc. 
viii. 20, 19. Yunah u sii navishthayd vrishnah pdvaJcrn ahhi Sohhare 
gird \ gdya ityddi | 

“Sing, 0 Sobhari, with a new hymn to these youthful, vigorous, 
and brilliant (gods). 

viii. 23, 14. Urushti Ague navasya me stomasya vira vispate vi md- 
yinas tapushd raJcshaso dalui | 

“ Heroic Agni, lord of the people, on hearing my new hymn, burn 
up with thy heat the deluding llakshases.’* 

viii. 2«3, 24 Kasdvantd viprd navislUlmjd mail | maho vdjindv 

arvantd sachd asanam | • 

“ I have celebrated at the same time with a new hymn, these two 
sage and mighty [princes], strong, swift, and carrying whips.** 

viii. 39, 6. Agnir veda martidndm aplchyam .... Agnir dvdrd vyur- 
nute svdhuto navlyasd \ 

“Agni knows the secrets of mortals .... Agni, invoked by a new 
[hymn], openp the doors.** 

viii. 40, 12. Uva Indrdgnihliydm pitri-vad naviyo MdndhOlri -vad 
Angiras-vad avdchi ityddi [ 

“ Thus has a new [hymn] been uttered to Indra and Agni after the 
manner of our fathers, and of Mandhatri, and of Angiras.** 

viii. 41, 2. Tam d sht^ saniand gird pitrlndiii cha nianmabhih Ndhlm- 
kasya^pra^astihhir yah sindhdndm upa udaye sapta-svasA sa madhyamah | 
“ [Worship] him (Varuna) continually with a song, with the hymns of 
the fathers, and with the praises of Nabhaka. lie who dwells at the 

'' The expression here employed, pitrlmim cha manmahhihy occurs also in K.V. x. 
67, 3 (=V?y. S, 3, 53): Mano nu d hutwnahe nnrdsammia Bomena pitrlndhi cha 
manmabhih | “We summon his soul with Soma, accompanied by human praises, and 
with the hymns of the fathers.” The Viijasaneyi Sanhita reads stomcna, “ hymn,” 
instead of mmna. The commentator there explains stomma at; “a hymn 
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birth-place of the streams, the lord of the seven sisters, abides in the 
centre/' (This verse is quoted in the Kirukta x. 5. Nabhaka is said 
by Yaska to have been a rishi {riskir Ndhhdho hahhuva). A translation 
of the passage is given in Roth's Illustrations of the Mr. p. 135, where 
reference is also piadc to two verses of the preceding hymn (viii. 40, 
4, 5), in which Nabhaka (the ancestor of Nabhaka) is mentioned thus : 
(verse 4) Abhyarcha NdhhdJca-rad Indrugni yajasd gird .... (verse 6) 
Pra hrahmdni Ndhlmha-vad Indrdgnihhydm^ irqjyata | “ Worship Indra 
and Agni with sacrifice and hymn, like !Nubhaka .... Like Nabliaka, 
direct your prayers to Tndra and Agni." In explanation of the seven 
sisters, Roth refers to Mr. v. 27 (R.V. viii. 58, 12) where the seven 
rivers arc mentioned. See his Illustrations of Mr. pp. 70, 71. 

viii. 44, 12. Agnih praUiena manmand sumhhdyias tanvaiii svdm Jeavih 
viprena vavridhe | 

‘*Thc wise Agni, illuminating his own body at [the sound of] the 
sage and ancient hymn, has become augmented." 

viii. 55, 11. Vaynm gha ie apdrryd Indra hrahmdni vrittralian | 
puridamdsah purahita vajrivo hhrilim na pra hhardniasi | 

Indra, slayer of Yrittra, thunderer, invoked of many, we [thy] 
numerous [worshippers] bring to thee, as thy hire, hymns which never 
before existed." 

viii. G3, 7, 8. Tyam te navyasl matir Ague adhdyi asmad d mandra 
mjdta mhraio amura dasma atithe | sd te Ague mntamd chaiiishthd hha~ 
vatu priyd iayd vardhasva mishtuiah | 

Agni, joyful, well-born, strong, unerring, and wondrous guest, 
this new hymn has been offered to (or, made for) thee by us ; may 
it be dear to thee, agreeable and pleasant: lauded by it, do thou 
increase." 

viii. 65, 5, 6 Indram glrhhir havdmahe | Indram prainena man- 

mand marutvantmn havdmahe ityddi | 12. (=S.y. ii. 340.) Vdchcjn ash-- 
tdpadlm aham nava-srakiim rita-nprisam | Indrdt pari iamam mame | 
“5. We invoke Indra with songs ; we invoke Indra, attended by 
the Maruts, with an ancient hymn. ... 12. I compose for the sake of 

in which men arc praised,” and pitfinum cha manmabhih, as hymns “ iii which the 
fitliors arc reverenced ”( yaih siolrair manyanie ie manmanas fair ityadi). 
See Prof. Max Muller’s translation of this hymn in the Journal of Roy. As. Soc. for 
1866, pp, 449 and 458. 
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Indra a hymn of eight feet and nine lines, abounding in sacred 
tnith.^^ (This verse is translated and explained by ProfoSsor Benfey, 
Sama-veda, p. 255.) 

ix. 9, 8. Nu navyase naviyaae suktaya mdhaya pathah j pratna-vad 
rochaya ruchah | 

** Prepare (o Soma) the paths for our newest, raest recent, hymn ; 
and, as of old, cause the lights to shine.*’ 

ix. 2. Esha pratnena manmand devo devehhyah pari | dhiraya. 
pavate mtah | 

‘‘This god, poured forth to the gods, with an ancient hymn, purifies 
with his stream.*’ 

ix. 91, 5. Sa pratna-vad navyase viha-vura sulctaya pathah hrinuhi 
prdchah ityddi | 

“ 0 god, w’ho posscssest all good, make, as of old, forward paths for 
this new hymn.*’ 

ix. 99, 4 (= S.V. ii. 983). Tam gCithayd purdnyd pmmiam ahhi and- 
nhata | uto kripanta dhltayo devandm ndma hibkraiih | 

“They praised the pure god with an ancient song; and hymns em- 
bracing the names of the gods have supplicated him.” (Benfey trans- 
lates the last clause differently.) 

X. 4, 6 Iyai7t te Ague navyasi mannhd yukshva ratliam na kucha- 

yadlhir angaih j 

“ This is for thee, Agni, a new hymn : yoke thy car as : were with 
shining parts.” 

X. H9, 3. ^filamdmm a8?nai ampCirrid archa kshnayd diro asamam 
hrahna naryam ityddi | 

“ Sing (to Indra) without ceasing a new hymn, worthy of him, and 
unequalled in earth or heaven.” 

X. 91, 13. Imdm praindya smhtatim 7iaviyaslm vocheyam amai ukate 
krinotu nah | 

‘*i will address to this ancient [deity] my new praises, which he 
desires; may he^listen to us.” 

X. 96, 11 Navyam naryam haryasi manma na priy am ityddi \ 

“ Thou delightest in ever new hyjnns, which are dear to thee,” etc. * 

X. IpO, 5. Akvdyanto gavyatito vdjayanto liavdmahe trd xipa ganiavai 
u I ahkmhantas te sumatau nardydm vayam Indra trd kimam hivema | 

“ Desiring horses, cattle, and wealth, we invoke thee to approach us. 
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Paying homage to thee in a new hymn, may we, o Indra, invoke thee 
auspiciously.*' 

Sect, III. — Paasages of the Rig-mda^ in which the rishis describe 
themselves as the composers of the hymns, 

r 

In tJiis section I propose to quote, first of all, those jjassages in 
which the rishis distinctly speak of themselves as the authoi|||of the 
hymns, and express no consciousness whatever of deriving assistance 
or inspiration ftom any supernatural source. I shall then adduce some 
further texts in which, though nothing is directly stated regarding tho 
composition of the hymns, there is at tho same time nothing which 
would lead the reader to imagine that tho rishis looked upon them as 
anything else than the offspring of their own minds. 

T shall aiTangc the quotations in which tho rishis distinctly claim 
the authorship, according to the particular verb which is employed to 
express this idea. These verbs are (1) kri, “to make," (2) taksh (= 
the Greek Te/CTalvoiJLat)^ “ to fabricate," and (3) jan, “ to beget, gene- 
rate, or produce," with others which arc less exidicit. 

I. I adduce first the passages in which (1) the verb kri^ “to make," 
is applied to the composition of the hymns, (Compare R.V. vii. 61, 
already quoted in the last section.) 

R.V. i. 20, 1. Again devdya janmane stomo viprehhir usayd^^ 1 akdri 
ratna-dhdtamah | 

“This hymn, conferring wealth, has been made to the^divino race, 
by the sages, with their mouth [or in presence of tho gods]." 

i. 31, 18. J£tena Agne brahmand vdvridhasva saktl vd yat te chahrima 
vidd vd I 

“ Grow, 0 Agni, by this prayer which we have made to thee accord- 
ing to our power, or our knowledge." 

i. 47, 2 * Kanvdso vdm brahma krinvanti adhvare teshdm su 

srinutam havam | 

“ The Kanvas make a prayer to you : hear well their invocation." 

i. 61, 16. Evd tehariyojand suvrikti IndrabrahndniGotamdsahakran \ 

“Thus, o Indra, yoker of steeds, have the Gotamas made hykans for 
thee efficaciously." 


“ See the note on vi. 32, 1, below. 
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i. 117, 25. JEtuni vam Aivind vlrydni pra purvydni dyavah avochan j 
hrahma krinvanto vrishand yuvahhydm suvirdso vidatham d vadema | 

‘‘These, your ancient exploits, o Asvins, men have declared. Let 
us, who are strong in bold men, making a hymn for you, o vigorous 
gods, utter our offering of praise.’’ 

i. 184, 5. EBha vdm stomo Asvtndv akdri mdnehhir mdghavdnd suvrikti | 

“ This hymn has efficaciously been made to you, o opulent Asvins, 

by the ^fdnas. (Comp. i. 1()9, 8; 171, 5; 182, 8; 184, 3.) 

ii. 39, 8. Etdni vdm Akvind vardhandni hrahma itomam Gritsama- 
dasah akran | 

“ These magnif 3 dng prayers, [this] hymn, o Asvins, the Gritsamadas 
have made for you.” 

iii. 30, 20. Svaryavo matihhis ttibhjafn viprdh Indrdya vdhah Knsi- 
kdsah akran | 

“Aspiring to heaven, the sage Kusikas.have made a hymn with 
praises to thee, o Indra.” (The word vdhah is stated by Sayana to be 
= etoira^ “ a hymn.”) 

iv. 6, 11. Akdri hrahma samidhdna tuhhyalh ityddi | 

“ 0 kindled [Agni], a prayer has been made to thee.” 

iv. 16, 20. Eved Indrdya vruhahhdya vrinkne hrahma akarma Bliri- 
yavo na ratham | .... 21. Akdri te harivo hrahma navy am dhiyd sydma 
raihyah saddHdh \ 

“ Thus hav(} we made a prayer for Indra, the productive, tl'o vigorous, 

as the lihrigus [fashioned] a car 21. A new prayer has been 

made for theft, o lord of steeds. May we, through our hymn (or rite), 
become possessed of chariots and perpetual wealth.” 

vi. 52, 2. Ati rd yo maruto manyale no hrahma vd yah kriyamdnam 
ninitsdt | tapumshi tasmai vrijindni santu hrahma-dvisham ahhi tarn 
sochatu dyauh | 

“ Whoever, o Maruts, regards himself as superior to us, or reviles 
the prayer which is being made, may burning injuries be his lot; may 
the sky scorch the enemy of prayer.** 

*3 The reader will find Prof. Hang’s opinion of tlie sense of this phrase in p. 11 f. 
of his German dissertation “on the origin^^l signification of the word hrahma^*' of 
which the author has been kind enough to send me a copy, which has reached me as 
this sheet is passing through the press. Prof. Haug mentions R.V. i. 88, 4 ; vii,. 
103, 8, as passage's (additional to those 1 h;^ve given) in which the expression occurs. 

Translated by Prof. Haug in the Dissertation above referred to, p. 6, 
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vii. 35, 14. Adityah Rudrah Vasavo jushanta (the Atharva-veda has 
jushantdm) idam brahma hriyamdnam naviyah I krimantu no divydh par- 
thivdso gqjdtdh itxfddi \ 

‘‘The Adityas, Kudras, and Vasus receive with pleasure this new 
prayer which is being made. May the gods of the air, the earth, and 
the sky hear us.V 

vii. 37, 4. Vayam nu te ddhdmsah sydma brahma hrinvantah ityddi | 

“ Let us offer oblations to thee, making prayers,'* etc. 

vii. 97, 9. lyam vdm Rrahmanaspate suvriktir brahma Indrdya mjrine 
akdri | 

“ Brahmanaspati, this efficacious hymn, [this] prayer has been made 
for thee, and for Indra, the thunderer.” 

viii. 51, 4. Aydhi krinavdrna te Indra brahmdni varddhanu ityddi 1 

“ Come, Indra, let us make prayers, which magnify thee,” etc. 

viii. 79, 3. Brahma te Indra gir^anah kriyante anatidblnitd | imd 
jushasva haryaha yojand yd te amanmahi \ 

“ Unequalled prayers are made for thee Indra, who lovest hymns. 
Receive favourably, loril of the brown steeds, those which we have 
thought out for thee, to yoke thy horses.” 

X. 54, 0 Adha priyam susham Indrdya manma brahmakrito 

Vrihadukthad avdehi | 

. An acceptable and powerful hymn has been uttered to Indra 
by Vrihaduktlia, maker of prayers.'”'’* 

X. 101, 2. Mandrd krinudhvam dhiyah d tanndhvam ndvam aritra- 
paramm krinudhvam | :• 

“ Make pleasant (hymns), prepare prayers, make a ship propelled by 
oars.” 

It is possible that in many of these passages the verb kri may have 
merely the signification which the word make has in English when we 
speak of “ making supplications,” etc., in which case it of course means 
to ojfer upy rather than to compose. But this cannot be the case in such 
passages as R.V. iv. 16, 20 (p. 233), where the rishi speaks of making 

Compare rishayo manirakriio manlshinafi in Taittirlya Brahmaua, ii. 8, 8, 6 ; 
and R.V. ix. 114 , 2 : Rishc mantra-kridiii slomaihKasyapodvardhayam girah \somam 
namaayn rujanam yo jajne vlrudham patih \ “ Rishi Kasyapa, augmenting thy words 
with the praises of the makers of hymns, reverence King Soma, who was bom the lord 
of plants,” 

Prof. Hang tliinks the word hrahma-krit here refers to hymns, and mentions 
other passages in which it occurs : see p. 12 of the Dissertation above referred to. 
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the hymn as the Bhrigus made a chariot.*'^ And such an interpretation 
would be altogether inadmissible in the case of the texts \fhich I next 
proceed to cite. 

II. Passages in which the word takah^ “ to fashion, or fabricate,” is 
applied to the composition of the hymns. ^ 

i. 62, 13. Sandy ate Gotamah Indr a navy am atahkad hrahna lia/riyo- 
jandya ityddi | 

“^odhas, descendant of Gotama, fashioned this new hymn for [thee], 
Indra, who art of old, and who yokest thy steeds,” etc. 

i. 130, 6. Jmdm te vdchniti vaswjantah dyavo ratham na dhlrah sva- 
pdh atakshisinih snmndya tvdm atakshishih | 

“ Desiring wealth, men have fashioned for thee this hymn, as a skil- 
ful workman [fabricates] a car; and thus they have disposed {Jit. 
fashioiied) thee to (confer) happiness.” 

i. 171, 2. Esha rah stomo Maruto riamasvdn hridd tashto manasd 
dhdyi devdh | 

This reverential hymn, o divine Maruts, fashioned by the heart, 
has been presented [or, made] by the mind. [A(joording to Say an a, the 
last words mean, Met it be received by you with a favourable mind^].” 

ii. 10, 8 . Eva ie Gritsamaddh sfira manma avasyavo na vayundni 
tahshnh | 

Thus, 0 hero, have the Gritsamadas, desiring succour, fashioned 
for thee a hymn, as men make works.” (Sfiyana expla ns raynna by 
^‘road.”) 

ii. 35, 2! Imaiii su asmai hridah d sntashtam mantram vochema hivid 
asya redat | 

“Let us address to him this well fashioned hymn proceeding from 
the heart ; will ho not be aware of it ?” 

V. 2, 11. Etam te stomam tiivifdta vipro rathaih na dliirah svapdh 
ataksham j 

“T, a sago, have fabrieated this hymn for thee' o powerful [deity], 
as a skilful workman fashions a car.” 

V. 29, 15. Indra hrahma kriyamdnd jushasva yd te savishtha navyd 
akarma 1 vastreva lhadrd stikritit vasuyah rathaih na dhlrah svapah 
atakdham 1 

” See also V. 29, 15, and x. 39, 14, wliicli will be quoted a little further on ; and 
in which the verbs hri and taksh are both employed. ^ 
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0 mighty Indra, regard with favour the prayers which are made^ 
the new [prayers] which we have made for thee. Desirous of wealth, 
I have fabricated them like beautiful well-fashioned garments, as a 
skilful workman [constructs] a car.’’ (Compare 11. V. iii. 39, 2 ; above, 

p. 226.) 

V. 73, 10. Imd hrahmdni vardhand Asvibhydm eantu iantamd | yd 
tahsMma ratlidn iva avochdma brihad namah | 

‘‘ May these magnifying prayers which we have fashioned^ like cars, 
be pleasing to the Asvins : we have uttered great adoration.” 

vi. 32, 1 (=fe.V. i. 322). Apurryd purutamdni asmai make vtrdya 
iavase turdya | virapsine^ vajrine santamdni vachdirm dsd sthavirdya 
tahham | 

‘^To this great hero, vigorous, energetic, the adorable, unshaken 
thunderer, 1 have with my mouth fabricated copious and pleasing 
prayers, which have never before existed.” 

\i. 16, 47. A te Agne richd havir hridd tashtam bhardmasi | 

“ In this verse, Agni, we bring to thee an oblation fabricated by the 
heart.” (Comp. R.Y. iii. 39, 1, in p. 226.) 

vii. 7, 6. J£te dyumnebhir visvam dtiranta mantram ye vd arani narydh 
ataJeskan | 

These manly (Vasishthas), who have skilfully fabricated the hymn, 
have by their energy accomplished all things (?).” 

vii. 64, 4. Yo vdm garttam manam takehad etam urddhvdm dhitiya 
krinavad dharayach dm | 

“ May he who with his mind fashioned for you (Mitra and Yaruna) 
this car, make and sustain the lofty hymn.” (The same expression 
urddhva dhitih occurs in 11. Y. i. 119, 2.) 

viii. 6, 33. JJta brahmanyd vayani tubhyam pravriddha vajrivo viprdh 
atakshma jlvase \ 

‘‘0 mighty thunderer, we, who are sage, have fabricated prayers for 
thee, that we may live.” 

X. 39, 14. Mafn vdm stomam Ahindv akarma atakshdma Bhrigavo na 
ratham \ ni amrikshdma yoshandm na maryye nityaih na sunum tanayam 
dadhdndh 1 

“ This hymn, Asvins, we have made for you ; we have fabricated it 

^8 On the sense of asa see Prof. Muller’s article in the Journal of Roy. As. Soc. for 
1867, p. 232 f. ; and 13ohtli?]igk and Roth’s Lexicon, s.v. 
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as the Bhrigus [constructed] a car; we have decorated it, as a bride for 
her husband, continuing the series [of our praises] like an unbroken 
line of descendants.** (See iv. 16, 20, above, p. 233.) 

(The following is Sayana’s comment on this passage, for a copy of 
which I am indebted to Professor Muller : He Ahinau vtlm yuvayor etaih 
yathoktam stomam stotram akarma akurma | Tad etad Tiha | Bhrigavo na 
Bhrigavah iva ratham atakshama vayam Btotram samskritavantah \ karma- 
yogad' Rihhavo Bhrigavah uchyante | athavd rathakarCih Bhrigavah | 
kincha vayatn nityaih sdhatam tana/yam ydgddlndm karmandm tanitdram 
sunum na aurasam puiram iva stotratn dadhdndh dhdrayanto martye ma- 
nushye nyamrikfihdma yuvayoh Btutim nitardm samskritavantah | “ Asvins, 
we have made this preceding hymn or praise of you. He mqans to say 
this. Like the Bhrigus, we have made a car, we have carefully con- 
structed a hymn. The Kibhus arc, in this passage, .... styled Ehri- 
gus ; or Ehrigus are chariot-makers. Moreover, maintaining praise as 
a constant perpetuator (like a legitimate son) of sacrifice and other rites, 
we have polished, i.e, carefully composed a celebration of you among 
men [?J.** In this comment the word yoshand is l^ft unexplained. In 
verse 12 of this hymn the Asvins arc supplicated to come in a car 
fleeter than thought, constructed for them by the Eibhus — n tena ydtam 
manasojavlyasd ratham yam vdm Rihhavas chakrtir Asvind | .) 

X. 80, 7. Agnaye hrahma Rihharas tatakshvh \ 

The llibhus [or the fabricated a hymn for Agni. 

III. I next quote some texts in which the hymns are spoken of as 
being generatfd by the rishis. (Comp. 11. V. vii. 93, 1, in p. 228.) 

iii. 2, 1. VaikvdmrOya dhhhandm ritdvridhe ghriiamna pdiam Agnaye 
iandmasi | 

generate a hymn, like pure butter, for Agni Vaisvanara, who 
promotes our sacred rites.** 

vii. 15, 4. Navaiii na stomam Agnaye divah syendya jijanam | vasvah 
kuvici vandti nah | 

‘‘ I have generated a new hymn to Agni, the falcon of the sky ; will 
he not bestow on us wealth in abundance ? ** 

vii. 22, 9. Ye cha purve rishayo ye'cha nutndh Indr a brahma ni jana- 
yanta v^rdh | 

‘‘Indra, the wise rishis, both ancient and modern, have generated 
prayers.** 
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vii. 26, 1. Na somah Indram asuto mamiida na ahrahmdno maghavdnmi 
Butdsah I iasmai uktham janaye yaj jujoshad nrivad navlyah srinavad 
yathd nah \ 

The Boma exhilarates not Indra unless it be poured out ; nor do 
libations [gratify] Maghavan when offered without a prayer. To him I 
generate a hymn i^ach as may please him, that, after the manner of men, 
he may hear our new [production].” 

vii, 31, 11 Suvriktim Indrdya hrahma janayanta viprdh \ 

“ The sages generated an efficacious production and a prayer for 
Indra.” 

vii. 94, 1, 2 (==S.V. ii. 266). lyam vdm asya manmanah Indrdgni 
purrya- stilt ir ahhrdd vrishtir iva ajani | srinutam jaritur havajn ityddi \ 

** This excellent praise has been generated for you, Indra and Agni, 
from the soul of this [your worsliipper], like rain from a cloud. Hear 
the invocation of your encomiast.” (Kcnfoy thinks manman^ spirit,” 
is to be understood of Soma, whose hymn, i.e. the sound of his drop- 
ping, resembles the falling of rain. The scholiast of the S.V. makes 
manman = stotri^ worshipper”.) 

viii. 43, 2. Asmai te pratiharyate Jdtavedo vicharshane Ague jandmi 
sushtutim ] 

“ Wise Agni Jatavedas, I generate a hymn for thee, who receivest it 
with favour.” 

viii. 77, 4. A tvd ay am arkah utaye vavarttati yarn Gotamdh ajljanan \ 

‘‘This hymn which the Gotamas have generated, incites thee to 
succour us.” 

viii. 84, 4, 5. Srudhi havaih 2'iraschydh Indra yas tvd saparyati 
smiryasya gomato rdyah purdhi mahdn asi | Indra yas te navlyaslm 
giram mandrdm ajljanat chikitvin-manasam dhiyam pratndm ritasya 
pipyushim | 

“Hear, Indra, the invocation of Tiraschi, thy worshipper; replenish 
him with wealth in strong men and in cattle, for thou art great. Indra 
(do this for him] who has generated for thee the newest exhildrating 
hymn, springing from an intelligent mind, an ancient mental product, 
full of sacred truth.” 

(These verses occur also in the Sama-veda ii. 233, 234, ‘and are 
translated by Professor Benfoy, at pp. 230 and 250 of his edition. 
The hymn referred tQ in this passage is apparently designated as both 
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new and old. How can it be both ? It may have been an old hymn 
re-written and embellished ; ancient in substance, though new in ex- 
pression.*® Compare St. John’s Gospel, xiii. 34, and the First Epistle 
of St. John, ii. 7, 8, and iii. 11.) 

ix. 73, 2 madhor dhardhhir janayanto arham^it priydm Ind/ra- 

sya tamam avlvridkan | • 

“ Generating the hymn, they have augmented the beloved body of 
Indra with the honied streams.” 

ix. 95, 1 (= S.V. i. 530) ato matlr janayuta svadhCibhih | 

“Wherefore generate hymns with the oblations.” (Professor Benfey 
makes janayata the 3rd person singular of the imperfect middle, and 
applies it to Soma.) 

X. 7, 2. Imdh Agne matayas tuhhyani jdtdh gohhir ahair ahhi grinanii 
rddhah | 

“ These hymns, Agni, generated for thee, celebrate thy bounty in 
cows and horses.” 

X. 23, 5, 6, 7. Yo vdchd vivdeho mridhravdcliah ptiru sahasrd asivd 
jaghdna [ Tat tad id amja paamyafn grimmau pitd^ iva yas tavishim vd~ 
vridhe hvah 1 6. Stomanl te Indra Vimaddh ajljanann apiirvyam puruta- 
mam suddnave | Vidma hi asya hhojanam inamya yad d pastm na gopdh 
kardmahe | 7. Md kir nah end sakhyd viyaushus tava cha Indra Fimadasya 
cha risheh | Vidma hi te pramatim devajdmi-vad asme te santa eakhyd 
sivdni | 

“ 5. Who (Indra) with his voice slew many thousands of the wicked 
uttering confased and hostile cries. We laud his several acts of valour, 
who, like a father, grew in vigour and strength. 6. For thee, o Indra, 
who art bountiful, the Vimadas have generated a copious hymn, which 
never before existed (gpurvya) \ for we know tliat it is gratifying to this 
mighty god, when we attract him hither as a cowhei*d drives his 
cattle. 7. Indra, may that friendship of ours never be dissolved, which 
existi between thee and the rishi Vimada: for we Know thy wisdom, 
0 god ,^nay thy friendship be favourable to us, like that of a kinsman.” 

X. 67, 1. Imdm dhiyaiii eapta-kirshmm pitd nah ritaprajdtdm hrihatlm 
avindat | turlyaih evij janayad vismjanyo Ay day ah uktham Tndrdya 
Kansan j* 

'9 As Prof. Aufrecht expresses it ; “ Gir is opposed to dht, as form to substance 
a new utterance, but a primordial homage." 
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** Our father hath discovered [or invented] this great, seven-headed 
hymn, bom of sacred truth ; Ayasya, friend of all men, celebrating 
Indra, has generated the fourth song of praise.*' (In his Lexicon, Roth 
gives Ayasya as a proper name ; but says it may also he an adjective 
with the sense of “unwearied.") 

X. 91, 14. Kil&la-pe eoma-priehtaya vedhase hridd matim janaye chd- 
rum Agnaye | 

“With my heart I generate a beautiful hymn for Agni, the drinker 
of nectar, the soma-sprinkled, the wise.’* (See also R.V. i, 109, 1, 2, 
which will be ’quoted below.) 

lY. In the following texts the verbal root r?, “to move, send forth,*’ 
etc., used with or without a preposition, is apjilied to the utterance or 
(it may even mean) the production of hymns. 

i. 116, 1. NdsatyCihhydm harhir wa pravrinje stomdn iyarmi alliriyd 
iva vdtah \ ydv arhhagaya Vimaduya jdydm eenujuva ni uhatuh rathena \ 

“ In like manner as I spread the sacrificial grass to tlic Nasatyas 
(Alvins), so do I send forth to them hymns, as the wind [drives] the 
clouds ; to them (I say), who bore off* to the youthful Vimada his bride 
in a chariot swift as an arrow." 

vii, 61, 2. Pra vdm sa Mitrd-Varunau ritdvd mpro manmdni dirgha- 
irud iym'tti f Yasya hrahmOni sulcratd avdthah d yat kratvd na saradah 
prinaithe | 

“ The devout sage, heard afar off, sends forth his hymns to you, o 
Mitra and Yanina. Do you, mighty gods, receive his prayers with 
favour, so that for (many) autumns ye may not be satiated with his 
fervour." (See Diilitlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, s,v, d + pri.) 

viii. 12, 61. Imam te Indra sushtutim viprah iyartti dhltibhih \jdmim 
padd iva pipraiim pm adhvare | 

“ In the sacrifice the sage, with praises, sends forth to thee this hymn, 
which is of kin to thee, and, as it were, supplies the places (of others ?) 

viii. 13, 26 Ritdd iyarmi te dhiyam manoyujam | 

“ . . . . From the sacred ceremony I send forth a prayer whfti will 
attract thy heart." 

X. 116, 9. Pra Indr dgnihhydm ^uvachasydm iyarmi sindhdv iva pr era- 
yam ndvam arlcaih | 

“I send forth a [hymn] with beautiful words to Indra and Agni; 
with my praises I have, as it were, launched a ship on the sea.** 
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(Compare II.V. ii. 42, 1, spoken of Indra in the form of the bird 
called Kapinj ala, a sort of partridge: lyartti vdcham ariMa ndvam | 
“ It sends forth a voice, as a rower propels a boat.’^ See also R.Y. x. 
101, 2, quoted above, p. 234.) 

X. 4, 1. Pra te yahshi pra te iyarmi manma hhuvo yatha vandyo no 
haveshu | dhanvann iva prapd mi tvam Ague iyahahase purave pratna 
rdjan | 

“ I offer thee worship, I send forth to thee a meditation, that thou 
mayest ho accessible to adoration in our invocations. For thou, Agni, 
ancient king, art like, a tsough of water in the desert to the man who 
longs for thee.” 

V. In the following passages other verbs are employed to denote the 
composition or presentation of hymns : 

i. 61. 2. Indrdya hridd manmd manishd pratndiya patye dhiyo mmja- 
yanta \ 

‘‘ To Indra, the ancient lord, they prepared [or polished] hymns [or 
ceremonies] with the heart, mind, and understanding.” 

i. 61, 4. Aamai id u stomam mmhinomi ratham na tashtu iva ityddi | 
To him (Indra) I aehd forth a hymn, as a carpentfer a car,” etc. 

i. 94, 1 (~ S.Y. i. 60). Imarli stomam arhate Julavedase ratham iva 
sam, mahema manlshayd | hhadrd hi nah pramatir asya saiiisadi Ague 
salchye md rishdma vayam tava | 

'' Let us with our intellect construct (or, nend forth) this Iiymn for 
the adorable Jfitavedas like a car, for his wisdom is favourable to us in 
the assembly .4 Agni, in thy friendship may we never suffer.” (The 
root mah moans to honour or worship.*® The reader may compare 
Henfey’s translation.) 

There is to bo found in the hymns a great multitude of passages Ih 
which the rishi speaks of presenting his hymns and prayers to the 
various deities who are the objects of his worship, without directly 
claiming for liimself the authorship of those compositions. The natural 
inforei|g^ to be drawn from the expressions which wc shall find to be 
employed in most of the cases to which I refer, would, I think, be that 
the personality of the rishi himself was uppermost in his mind, and 
that he was not conscious that the praises which he was uttering to 

*0 Sec, however, the various reading suggested by Bdthlingk and Roth s.v. imh 4* 
sam and ah + sam. 
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the gods proceeded from any other source than his own unaided facul- 
ties. Of this description are the following texts, which represent a 
manner of thinking and speaking very prevalent in the hymns : 

i. 60, 5. Tam tvd my am patim Ague raylndm prasamsdmo matihhir 
Gotarndnah | 

We, the Gotatmas, praise with hymns thee, Agni, the lord of riches.*' 
i. 77, 5. Eva Agnir Gotamehhir ritdvd viprehhir astoshta jdtavedah | 
Thus has the holy Agni Jatavedas been celebrated by the sage 
Gotamas." 

i. 78, 5. A^yochdma Rahugandh Agnaye madhtmad mchah \ dyumnair 
ahhi pra nouumah | 

“We, the Rahuganas, have uttered to Agni honied speech; we in- 
cessantly laud him with eulogies.” 

i. 91, 11. Soma girhhis tvd my am vardhayumo vacho-vidah | sumrillJco 
nah dvisa \ 

** Soma, we who are skilled in speech magnify thee with praises ; do 
thou enter into us, full of kindness.” 

i. 102, 1. Imam te dhiyam prahhare maho malum .... 

“I present to thee joyfully this great hymrl .... 
i. 183, 6. Aidrishma tamasas pdram asya prati vdm stomo Ahindv 
adhuyi | 

“We have crossed over this darkness; a hymn, o Asvins, has been 
addressed to you.” 

iii. 53, 2. ntur na pulrah Hicham d ralhe te Indra HVddinhthayd gird 

sachivaJi | , 

“ Powerful Indra, I lay hold of thy skirt (as a son docs that of his 
father), with a very sweet hymn.” 

• iv. 3, 10. Etd vised vidushe tuhhyarh vedho nithdni Ague ninyd m- 
chdmsi I nivachand kavaye kdvydni asamHisham matibhir viprah ukthaih | 
“Intelligent Agni, to thee, who knowest, [have I uttered] all these 
songs and mysterious words ; to thee, who art a bard, have I, a' sage, 
uttered these hymns, these poems, with meditations and praisq^J’ 

iv. 32, 12. Avirridhanta Gotamdh Indra tve Htoma-vdhasah | 

“ The Gotamas, Indra, bringing hymns to thee, have magnified thee.” 
V. 11, 5. Tuhhya idam Agne madhumattamam vaohas tuhhyar? manlshd 
iyam astu ^am hride | Tvdih girah sindhum iva avanir mahW d prinanti 
kavasd vardhayanti cha | 
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Agni, may this sweetest of prayers, may tliis mental jproduction 
be pleasant to thy heart. As great rivers fill the ocean, so do the words 
of praise fill thee, and augment thee with strength.’’ 

Y. 22, 4. jipte cJiikiddhi asya nah tdam vachah sakasya | I'am tvd 
mh'pra dampate stomair mrdhanii Atrayo glrhhih surr^hanti Atrayah | 

‘‘Vigorous Agni, observe these our words; thee, With the beautiful 
nose, the lord of the house, the Atris magnify with praises, the Atris 
decorate with hymns.” 

V. 45, 4. Sfiktehhir vo vachohhir deva-jushtair Indrd nuAgni avoRe hi~ 
vadhyai | 

“ Let me invoke you fdr help, o Indra and Agni, with well-spoken 
words, such as are acceptable to the gods. 

vi. 38, 3. Tam vo dhiyd paramayd pur d jam ajar am Indram ahlii 
anufihi arhaih ityddi | 

“ I adore thee, the ancient, imperishable Indra with an excellent 
hymn and with praises.” 

vii, 67, 5. Trdvhim u dvvd, Asvind dhiyam me amridhrdm edtaye 
liriiam rasa yum | 

“0 divine Asvins, bring to fulfilment my unwearied prayer which 
supplicates wealth.” 

vii. 85, 1. Punlifhe vdm aralcshasam manuJidm somam Indrdya Varu- 
ndya jiihvat \ ghrita-praiikdm Ushamm na devlm ityddi | 

“ Offering soma to Indra and Yaruna, I prepare for you ewain the 
sincere hymn, like the goddess Tishas, with glittering face.” 

viii. 5, 18. Aamdlcam adya vdm ayarh stomo vdhkhtho antamah | yuvd- 
khyaih bhutu Ahnud | 

“ May this hymn of ours approach near to you, to-day, o Asvins, and 
be effectual in bearing you hither.” 

viii. 8, 8. Kim anye parydeate asmat domebhir Akvind | putrah Kan- 
vasya vdm rishir glrhhir Vatso avivridhat | 

“Alvins, do others than we sit round you with songs? Vatsa, the 
son of has magnified you by his hymns.” 

viii. 27, 8. A pra yuta Maruto Vishno Ahind Pushan mdJclnayd, 
dhiyd I 11. Ida hi vah upastutim idd^vdmasya hhaktaye upa vo visva- 
vedaso naihasyur dsrikshi | 

Compare vi. 8, 1. Vathanaruya matir navyasi suchih somah iva pnvate chdruji 
Agnaye | “ A new and bright hymn is purified^ like beautiful soma, for Agni Yai^- 
vanara.** * 
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8. Come, o Maruts, Vishnu, Asvins, Pushan, at my hymn. 11. For 
now, possessors of all riches, now, in order to obtain wealth, have I, 
fiill of reverence, sent forth to you a hymn.^’ 
viii. 44, 2. Agne stoniafh jushasva me mrdhasva anena manmand | 
prati suktdni har^a nah | 22. Uta tvd dhitayo mama giro varddhantu 

viivahd | Agne sSchyasya hodhi nah | 26. Yuvdnaih viipatim kavifh vii~ 
vddam purvr^epasam | Agnim sumhhdmi manmdbhih | 

‘‘ 2. Agni, receive my hymn : grow by this product of my thought : 
rejoice in our beautiful words. 22. And may my thoughts and words 
always augment thee ; Agni, think of our friendship. 26. With my 
mental productions I adorn Agni, the young, the lord of the people, 
the sage, the all-devouring, the very restless.*^ 

X. 42, 1. Asia iva mpraiaram lay am asyan hhusharm iva prahhara sto- 
mam asmai | vdehu viprds taratavdeham aryo nir amay a jaritak some Indram | 
“ Like an archer discharging his far-shooting arrow, with zeal pre- 
sent the hymn to Indra. Sages, by your song, overcome the* song of 
the enemy; worshipper, arrest Indra at the soma.*^ 

X. 63, 17. Uva IHateh sunur avivridhad vo visve Aditydh Adite rnanl^ 
sht I Isdndso naro amartyena astdvijano divyo 'Gayena | 

Thus, all ye Arlityas, Aditi, and yc ruling powers, has the wise 
son of Plati magnified you. The celestial race has been lauded by the 
immortal Gaya.^’ 

X. Ill, 1. Manlsh’nah prahharadhvam manishdm yathd yathd mata- 
yah santi nrinam \ Indram satyair d zraydma Jeritehhik sa hi viro gir- 
vanasyur viddnah | 

‘‘Sages, present the prayer, according as arc the various thoughts 
of men. Let us by our sincere rites stimulate Indra, for he is a hero, 
ho is wise and loves our songs.’’ 

In the following verse, from a hymn in praise of liberality, it is said, 
though no doubt only figuratively, that the true rishi is the prince who 
is bountiful to the priesthood. 

X. 107, 6. Tam era rishim tarn u hrahmdnam dhur yajnanyo4^ sdrna- 
gum uhthasasam \ sa sukrasya tanvo veda tisro yah prathamo dakshinayd 
rarddha | 

“He it is whom they call a rishi, a priest, a pious safcrificer, a 
chaunter of prayers, a reciter of hymns ; he it is who knows the three 
bodies of the brilliapt (Agni), — the man who is most prominent in be- 
stowing gifts,” 
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Sect. IV. — Passages of the Rig^veda in which a supernatural character 
is ascribed to the rishis or the hymns. 

In the present section I propose to collect the most distinct indi- 
cations which I have noticed in the Vedic hymns of any supernatural 
attributes attaching, in the opinion of the authors, cither to the rishis 
themselves, or to their compositions. AVc shall see in the course of 
this enquiry (1) that a certain superhuman character was ascribed by 
the later rishis, who composed the hymns, to some of their prede- 
cessors ; (2) that expressions arc occasionally employed by the rishis 
which appear to ascribe their compositions to a divine influence gene- 
rally ; while there is a still more numerous set of texts in which the 
hymns arc attributed in various forms of phraseology to the agency of 
one or more particular and specified deities; and (3) that there is a 
considerable number of passages in which a mysterious or magical 
power is ascribed to the* hymns or metres. 

I pro(;ced to furnish specimens of these several classes of quotations. 

I. I adduce some passages which ascribe a superhuman character or 
supernatural lacultics to the earlier rishis.^ These are the following : 

H.V. i. 179, 2. Yc chid hi pftrve ritasOpah dsan sdkam d vehhir ava- 
dann ritdni | tc chid avdsur ityddi \ 

** The pioq^ sages who lived^of old, and who conversed about sacred 
truths witli the gods, led a conjugal life,” etc. 

vii. 76, 4. Te id devundm sadhamudah usann ritdvdnah kavayah pur- 
rydsah ] gulham jyotih pitaro anvavindan satyamantrdh ajanayann 
ushusam | 

“ They were the associates of the gods, those ancient pious sages. 
Tho/athers found out the hidden light; with true liymns they gene- 
rated the dawn.” 

X. 14, 15. Yamdya madhumattamam rdjne haryam juhotana | idaiii 
namah rishihhyah purvajehhyah purvebjiyah pathikridhhyah | 

“ Offey to king Yama a most sweet oblation. (Let) this reverence 
(be paid) to the rishis born of old, who were the earliest guides.” 


22 Compare A.V. x. 7, 14, quoted above fli p. 3. 
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The sixty-second hymn of the tenth Mandala contains the following 
passage regarding the Angirases (see above, p. 223) : 

1. The AngiraeeH,— -yL, G2, 1, 3. Ye yajnem daksMnayd samakidh In- 
dr asy a sakhyam amritatvam dnam | telliyo bhadram Angiram vah astu 
prati grihhnlta mfjiwvam aumedhasah | 3. Ye ritena sdryam arohayan 
divi a^rathayan prithivwi v/tdiaram vi ityddi | 

1. Blessings be on you, Angirases, who, sanctified by sacrifice and 
liberality, attained the fnendship of Indra and immortality. Do ye, 
o sages, graciously receive the man (who addresses you). 3. Ye who by 
sacrifice caused the sun to ascend the shy ; and spread out our mother 
earth,’* etc. 

This is succeeded by the following verses : 

X. G2, 4. Again Ndlhd. vadatl valguvo grihe deva-putrdh rishayas tat 
srinoiana . . . | 5. Virnpdmh id rishayas te id gambhlra-vepasah ( Angi- 
rasah sunavas te Agnch pari Jqjnire | 

This Nfibhan addresses you, brilliant beings, within the house. 
Hear this, ye rishis, sons of the gods. ... 5. The Virupas are rishis, 
profound in emotion. ; they arc the sons of ^ngiras ; they have been 
born from Agni.** 

(The fifth verse is quoted in the Nirukta, xi. 17. Sec Roth’s illus- 
trations of the passage.)-® 

2. Fasishtha.—A supernatural character is attributed to Vasishtha 
also in the following passage (which has been already quoted and 
illustrated in Yol. I. pp. 318 tf.). 

vii. 33, 7 ff. Trayah krinranti bJmvanasya retas tisraJi prajdh drydh 
jyotir-agrdh ( trayo gharmdsah ushasam sachante sarvdn it tdn anti vidtir 
Vasishthdh \ 8. Sunjasyeva vakshalho jyotir eshdm snmudrasyeva mahimd 
gabJurah | vdtasyeva prajavo na anyena stomo Vasishthoh anu eiavc vah | 

The next verse (which, with the seciuel, is quoted in my article “ On the relations 
of the priests to the other classes of Indian society in the Vedic ago,’* Journ. Uqv. As. 
Soc. for 1866, p. 276) is as follows: 6. A.gneh puti jnjuire Virujmao divas pari j 
Navagvo im Dasagvo Amjiraslamih sacha devvshu maiahale | “TheVirupas who were 
produced from Agni, Irom Dyaus, — the Navagva, the Das’agva, who is a most eminent 
Angiras, lavishes gifts along with the ijods.” Hero th(5 ViiTipas would seem rather 
to be princes than rishis : and the same is the case in the following passage also : 
iii. 53, 6. Ime bhojah Angiraso Virupuh divas putrUso asurasga vlriifi | Yi^amittaya 
dadato mnghaui sahaarasCwe pra Urania dyuh \ “ These liberal Virupas of the race of 
Angiras, heroic sous of the divine Dyaus (tlie sky), bestowing gifts on Vis'vamitra at 
the ceremony with a theusund libations, have prolonged their lives.** (See Vol. I. 
p.341f.) * 
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9. Te id ninyam liridayasya pralcetaih aahasra-vaUam ahhi sa^cnaranti | 
yamem tatam paridhim vayantah apsarasah upa sedur Vamhthdh | 10. 
Vidyuto jyotiJi parisanjihunam MitrCi-Varuna yad apasyatarfi tvu | tat te 
janma %ita ehata Vasishtha Agastyo yal tvd visah djabhdra [ 11. Utdsi 
Maitrdvaruno Vasishtha UrvaSyuh brahman manaso Ulhi jdtah | drapmm 
nhannam, brahmand daivyena visve devuh pmhhare tvd adadanta | \2, 8a 
prahetah nbhayasya pravidvdn sahasra-ddnah nta rd saddnah j yamcna 
tatam paridhim vayishyan apsaramh pari jajne Vamhthah | 13. Saire ha 
jdtdv iehitd namobhih kunibhe retah sisichituh samdnam | talo ha Mdnah 
udiydya madhydt tato jdtam rinhim dhur Vasishthani | 

7. Three [gods] create the fecundating principle in (all) existences ; 
[there exist] three excellent productions of 'which light is the first : 
three fires attend upon the dawn : all these the Vasishthas know. 8. 
The splendour of these [sages] is like the full glor}’ of the sun ; their 
grandeur is profound as that of the ocean j like the swiftness of the 
wind, your hymns, o V'asishthas, cannot be followc'd by any other 
bard. 0. Through the intuitions of their hearts they seek out the 
mystery with a thousand branches. Weaving the envelopment ex- 
tended by Yama [Agni ? see K.Y. i. GG, 4] the Vasishthas sat near the 
Apsaras. 10. When Mitra and Yaruija saw thee quitting the gleam of 
the lightning, that was tliy birth, Yasislitha, and [thou hadstj one 
[other], when Agastj'a brought thee to the people. 11. Anti, Yasish- 
tha, thou art the son of IMitra and Yaruija, born, o prie. from the 
mind of UrvasT; all the gods placed thee — the droj) fallen through 
divine contemplation — in the vessel. 12. lie the wise, knowing both 
[worlds?], with a thousand gifts, or 'with gifts, Yasishtha, being about 
to weave the envelopment extended by Yama, -was produced from the 
Apsaras. 13. Horn at the sacrifice, and imi)ellcd by adorations, they 
[Mitra and Yarn n a] let the same equal procreative energy fall into the 
jar; from the midst of this Mana (Agastya) issued forth; from this 
men say the rishi Yasishtha was producod.’' 

Two of these verses are quoted in the Nirukta, verso 8, in xi. 20, 
and verse 11, in v. 14. See also Prof. Roth’s Illustrations of that 
work, p. 64, where he states his dJ>inion that the foregoing verses 
which (lescribo the miraculous birth of Yasishtha in the style of the 
epic mythology, are a later addition to an older hymn. See the note 
in p. 321 of the First Volume of this 'work. 
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The two^ following passages also have reference to knowledge super- 
naturally communicated, or favours divinely conferred on Yasishtha. 
See Vol. I. p. 325 ff. 

vii. 87, 4. Uvdeha me Varuno medhirdya trih sapta ndma aghnyd 
hibJiariti | vidvan% padasya guhyd m vochad yugdya vlprah upardya 
sikshan | 

‘‘Yaruna said to me, the intelligent, ‘the cow has thrice seven 
names/ The wise [god], though ho knows them, has not declared the 
mysteries of the word, which he desires to reveal to a later generation/* 

vii. 88, 4. Vasishthmti ha Faruno navi d adhdd rishim chakdra svapdh 
mahohhih | stoidram vtprah sudinatve ahndm ydd nu dydvas tatanan ydd 
ushamh | 

“ Yaruna took Yasishtha into the boat ; by his mighty acts, working 
skilfully he (Yaruna) has made him a rishi ; the wise (god) has made 
him to utter praises in an auspicious time, that his days and dawns 
may be prolonged/^ (See Yol. I. p. 325 f. ; and compare 11. Y. x. 101, 
2, and x. IIG, 9, in pp. 234 and 240, above.) 

3. Fmdmitra , — In one or more of the texts which I shall next 
produce, a superhuman character is ascribed to Yisvumitra, if not to 
the Xusikas. 

iii. 29, 15. Amitruyudho mariddm iva pray ah praihamajdh hrahmano 
vikvam id viduh | dynmnavad hrahma Kusihisah erire ehah eko dame 
Agnifn samldhire | 

‘‘ Combating their foes, like hosts of Maruts, (the sages) the first- 
born of prayer are masters of all knowlege ; the Kusikas have uttered 
an enthusiastic prayer; each of them has kindled Agni in his house/* 
(See Yol. I. p. 347.) 

iii. 43, 5. Ktivid mu gopdm karase janaeya kuvid rdjdnam Maghavann 
rijishan \ kuvid md riehim papivdmeam mtasya kuvid me vasvah amru 
tasya Sikshdh I 

* K r» 

“ Dost thou not make me a shepherd of the people ? dost thou not 
make me a king, o impetuous Maghavan? dost thoji not make me a 
rishi, a drinker of the soma ? wilt thou not bestow upon me imperish- 
able wealth ? ** (See Yol. I. p. 3*44.) 

iii. 53, 9. iMdhan rishir devajdh devajutah astalhndt sindhum arna/oam 
nrichakshdh | Visvdmitro yad avahat Suddmm apriydyata Kuiikehhir 
Indrah ! « 
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“The great rishi (Vi4vamitra), leader of men, god-bopi, god-im- 
pelled, stemmed the watery current. When Visvamitra conducted 
Sudas, Indra was propitiated through the Kuiikas.'' (See Vol. I. 
pp. 342. Indra himself is called a XauiSika in B.Y. i. 10, 11. See 
Vol. 1. p. 347.) 

According to ix. 87, 3, of which Hi^anas is the traditional rishi, 
certain mysterious knowledge is said to have been possessed by that 
personage: 

Ijiishir viprah pura-etd janundm rihhur dhirah Ukmd kdvyena j sa 
chid viveda nihitmli yad dsam aplehyam guhyarn ndma gondm | 

“A wise rishi, a leader of men, skilful, and prudent, is Usanas, 
through his insight as a seer ; he has known the hidden mysterious 
name applied to these cows.*’ 

Again in ix. 97, 7, it is said ; Pra Jedvyam Usaneva hruvdno devo 
devanCtm janimd vivahti | 

“Uttering, like Usanas, the wisdom of a sago, the god (Soma) de- 
clares the births of the gods.” 

In a hymn of the .tenth Mandala, the rishis are spoken of as 
“seeing” the objects of their contemplation in a way which seems to 
imply a supernatural insight (see above, pp. IIC, 118, 125 ff.) ; in this 
hymn, x. 72, 1, 2, it is said : 

Devdnum nu vayaili jdnd pravochCima ripmyayd | uktheshu sasyamd- 
nesim yah pahjdd xittare yuge | Prahmanaspatir eta sam i.xrmdrah iva 
adhamat [ devdnfun purvye yuge asatah sad ajdyaia | 

“Let us, from the love of praise, celebrate in recited hymns the 
births of the gods, — any one of us who in this later age may see 
them. Brahma naspati has kindled these births, as a blacksmith [bloVs 
a flame] : in the earliest age of the gods, the existent sprang from the 
non-existent.** (See Vol. I. p. 4G.) 

Another not less decided instance of this use of the verb to see, in 

# • 

the sense of supernatural insight, may be found in the verse of the 
Valakliilya already quoted in Vol. II. p. 220, which will bo cited 
below. See also x. 130, 6, which will be quoted further on. 

The next two passages speak of tllo radiance of the rishis. 

viii. 3, 3 (= S.y. i. 250, and Vaj. S. 33, 81). Imdh u tvd puruvaso 

^ The first of those versos is translated by Prof. Beufey in liis Glossary to the 
Suma-voda, p. 154. 
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giro vardhantu yah mama \ pdvahorva/rndh ^uchayo vipaschitah dbhi sto- 
mair anushata | 

‘‘Lord of abundant wealth, may these prayers of mine magnify thee ! 
Pure sages of tadiant appearance hare celebrated thee with hymns.*’ 
viii. G, 10. Ahani id hi piUih pari medhdm ritasya jagralha \ aham 
suryah iva ajani | * 

“ I have acquired knowledge of the ceremonial from [my] hither ; 
I have become like the sun.*’ (Is Indra the father here referred to ?) 

The follow’ing texts, which occur iu the last book of the liig-veda, 
speak of iapas (‘‘fervour” or “austerity”) being practised by the 
rishis much in the same 'way as the later epic literature docs. This use 
of the 'word is not known in the earlier books of the K.V. (Sec Boeht- 
lingk and Ilolli’s Lexicon, under tlie word tapasJ) 

X. 100, 4. Devah elamjdm avadanta pnrve aapta risJiayas tapase ye 
nislieditli | 

“ The ancient gods spoke of her, the seven rishis 'svho sat down for 
austere-fervour.** (See my article “ On the i)ri(‘sts of the Yedic age ** 
iu the Journ. Hoy. Ag. Soc. for 18GG, p. 270.) 

X. 154, 2. Tajyam ye anudhrL^yds tapam ye svar yayiih \ tapo ye vita- 
krire mahas tdma chid eca api gaclichaidt \ 5. Sahanra-nlthdh Inrayo ye 
gopdyanti s nr yam rinJums tapaavato Yama iapojdn api gachhatdt \ 

“Let him (the deceased) go to those who through austere-fervour 
arc invincible, who by austere-fervour have gone to heaven, ivho have 
performed great austerity'. 5. Let him go, Yama, to the sages of a 
thousand songs who guard the sun (see AVilson, Vish. 'Pur. vol. ii. 
pp. 281 ff.), to the devout rishis, born from fervour.” (Sec my article 
“On Yama” in the Journ. Boy. As. Soc.) 

X. 190, 1. Ritam elm mi yam cha alhlddhat tapam adhyajayata | tato 
rdtri ajfnjata tatah samudrah arnarah j 

“Bight and truth sprang from kindled austerity; thence sprang 
night, thence the watery ocean.” 

In X. 167, 1, it is even said that Indra attained heaven by austerity : 

Tvaiii tapah paritapya ajayah avah | 

“ By performing austerity thou didst conquer heaven.** 

In some places the gods are said to possess in the most eminent 
degree the qualities of rhhis, or Jeavis. This may possibly imply, e co 7 i- 
vereoy that the rishis were conscious of a certain affinity with the divine 
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nature, and conceived themselves to participate in some degree in the 
superior wisdom and knowledge of the deities. 

H.V. i. 31, 1. Tvani A.gne pr(itha7)io Angirah rishir devo devunum dbha-- 
vah §ivah sahhd ityudi | 2. Tvam Ague prathamo Anghadamah Tcavir 
devdnum paribhudian vratam ( , 

‘‘1. Thou, Agni, the earliest ridii Angiras, a god, liast hcen the au- 
spicious friend of the gods 2. Thou, Agni, the earliest and most 

Angiras-like sage, administercst the ceremonial of the gods.’’ 
i. 6G, 2. . . . Rishir na sliibJml vikshu prasadah itgudi | 

“Like a riiihi^ who praises [the gods], he (Agni) is famous among 
the people,” etc. 

iii. 21, 3. . . . Rishih sredithah samidliyme yajnanya pra avitd hJiara | 
‘‘Thou, Agni, the most eminent rishih art kindled; be the protector 
of the sacrifice.” 

V. 29, 1. . . . Archanti tvd martiiah puia-dahlias tvam eshum rishir 
hidra asi dhlra/i | 

“^J’he Maruls, endowed with pure dispositions, worship thee; thou, 
Indra, art their wise rishih (Sayana, however, Jiere renders rishi by 
drashtd , “ beh ol d('r . ’ ’ ) 

vi. 14, 2. Agnir id hi prachetuh Agnir vedhasiamah rishih | 

“Agni is wise; Agni is a most sago rishi. 

viii. 0, 41. Rishir hi purvajCi asi chah I'anah ojasd | Indra chosh’ 
huyase rasa | 

“TJiou art an anciently-bom rishi ^ who alone rulest by thy might ; 
Indra thou lavishes! riches.” 

viii. 16, 7. Indro hrahmd Indrah rishir Indrah pmru piiruAutah | 
mahdn mahlhhih mchlhhih | 

“Indra is a priest, Indra is a idshi, Indra is much invoked; he is 
great through his great powers.” 

ix. 96, 18 (= S.V. ii. 526). Rishi-manCi yah rishi-krit svarshdh sahas- 
• * • 

ranlthah padavlh kavludm | 

“Soma, rishi-mindfd, rishi-maker, bestower of good, master of a thou- 
sand songs, the leader of sages,” etc. 

ix. 107, 7. . . . Rishir vipro vichdkshanah | tvaiii kavir ahhavo deva- 
vitamaf ityudi | 

“ A rishiy a sage, intelligent, thou (Soma) wast a poet, most agreeable 
to the gods,” etc. 
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X. 27, 22. . . . Indray a sunvad rishaye cha h'kahat | 

“ . . . Let [men] present libations to Indra, and offerings to the ruM^ 

X. 112. 9. Ni shu slda ganapate ganeshu tvam Cihur vipratamam havl- 
ndm I m rite %at kriyate 'kincluma are mahCim arham Maghavans chitram 
archa \ , 

“ Sit, lord of multitudes, among our multitudes ; they call thee the 
greatest of sages [or poets] ; nothing is done without, or apart &om, 
thee ; sing, Maghavan, a great and beautiful hymn.*’ 

X. 115, 5. A^nih kanvatamah kanva-sakhu. ityddi | 

‘‘ Agni is the greatest of the TCanvas, the friend of Kanva,” etc. 

II. The Yedic risliis, as we have seen, expected to receive from their 
gods every variety of temporal blessings, strength, long life, offspring, 
riches, cattle, rain, food, and victory, and they also looked for forgiveness 
of their offences, and sometimes for exaltation to paradise, to the same 
benefactors. Hence it would be nothing more than we might have an- 
ticipated, if wo should further find them asking their different deities to 
enlighten their minds, to direct their ceremonies, to stimulate their devo- 
tion, to augment their powers of poetical expression, and to inspire them 
with religious fervour for the composition of their hymns. 1 think the 
following passages will justify this expectation by showing that the rishis 
(though, as we have seen, they frequently speak of the hymns as their 
own work) did also sometimes entertain the idea that tlieir prayers, 
praises, and ceremonies generally, were supcrnaturally suggested and 
directed. One of the modes (if not the most important) in which this 
idea is expressed is, as we shall discover, the personification of speech 
under different appellations. The following are the passages to which 
1 refer : they are — 

First, such as refer to the gods generally : 

11. Y. i. 37, 4. Pravah mrdhaya ghrishvaye tvesha^dyumnuya sushmine \ 
hralma devattaili gdyata 1 

‘‘ To your vigorous, overpowering, energetic, host [of Maruts] sing 
the god-given prayer.” 

S.Y. i. 299. Tvashtd no daivyaih vacliah Parjanyo Brahmanaspatih | 
putrair hhrdtribhir Aditir nupdtuno dmhtaram trdmanam vachah | 

** May Tvashtri, Parjanya, and Brahmanaspati [prosper] our divine 
utterance : may Aditi with her [?] sons and brothers prosper our in- 
vincible and protective utterance.” 
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In the next passage, the hymn or prayer is spoken of as inconceivable. 

H.Y. i. 152, 5. A.chittam brahma jujushur yuvanah ityddi | 

‘‘The youths received with joy the incomprehensible prayer,** etc. 

In H.V. X. 20, 10, Vimada, a rishi, is connected with the immortals : 

Agne Fimado manishum urjonapad amritebhih sajosMh girah dvakshat 
sumatlr iydnah ityddi | 

“ 0 Agni, son of strength, Vimada, united with the immortals, 
hastening, has brought to thee a product of thought, and beautiful 
hymns.** 

In the two following texts the gods are said to generated the 
hymn or prayer : 

X. 61, 7. . . . Svddhyo ajanayan brahma devdh Vdstoshpatim vratapdih 
niratahshan | 

“ The thoughtful gods generated prayer : they fashioned Vastoshpati 
the protector of sacred rites.** 

X. 88, 8. Sdkta-vdJcam prathamam ad id Agnim dd id havir ajana- 
yanta devdh | m eshdiii yajno abhavat iannpdh tarn dyaiir veda tarn pri~ 
thiri tarn dpah ) 

“The gods first generated the hymn, then Agni, then the oblation. 
He was their sacrifice, the protector of their life. Him the Sky, the 
Earth, and the "Waters know.** 

In the latter of the two following verses, Vdeh (speech) is said to be 
divine, and to have been generated by the gods. Though e: iech is here 
spoken of gcnerall}’, and nothing is said of the hymns, still these may 
have already come to be connected with her in the minds of the Vedic 
bards, as they were afterwards regarded as her most solemn and im- 
portant expression. 

11. V. viii. 89, 10. Yad vdg vadantl avicheiandni rdahtri derdndm nisha- 
suda mandrd | ehatasrah u 7 'jam diiduhe paydmfii kva svid asydh paramadi 
jagdma \ 11. Devim vdeham aja^iayania devde tdm vm'arupdh pa^avo 
vadmnti | m no mandrd isham urjam duhdnd dhedur vdg asindn upa 
smhtutd d ctu | 

“ When Vach, speaking unintelligible things, queen of the gods, sat 
down, melodious, she milked forth •sustenance and 'waters towards the* 
four quarters : whither has her highest element departed ? The gods 
generated the divine Vfich ; animals of all kinds utter her ; may this 
melodious cow Vach, who yields us nourishment ^and sustenance, — ap- 
proach us, when we celebrate her praises. 
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The last verse (as well as E.V. viii. 90, 16, which will be quoted 
below), derives some illustration from the following passage of the 
Drihad Aranyaka Upanishad, p. 982 (p. 251 English transl.), in which 
also Vach is designated as a cow : 

Vdcham dhenum updsUa | tanyiU chaivdrah standh svuhd-kuro vashat- 
kuro hanta-lcdrah %wadhd-kdrah | tasydh dvau stayiau derdh upajlvanti 
Bvdhd,~hiram cha vashat-karam cJta hanta-hdram manusJiydh svadM-karam 
pitarah | tasydh prdnah rishalho mam vatsah | 

“Let a man worship the cow Vach. She has four udders, the for- 
muloD srdhdj v(^ihat, hanta, and svadhd. The gods live upon her two 
udders, srdhd and vashat ; men upon lianta; and the fathers upon 
svadhd, Droath is her bull ; the mind, her calf.^’ 

The two verses, 11. V. viii. 89, 10, and 11, occur in the Nirukta, xi. 
28, 29. Iloth (in his Illustrations of that work), p. 152, says the un- 
intelligible utterance of Vach in verse 10, means thunder. "Whether 
tliis be the case, or not, the word appears to have a more general signi- 
fication in the next verse, and to refer to speech in general, personified 
as a divine being. The speech which all the animals utter cannot of 
course be thunder. 

In some of the preceding verses of this hymn there is a curious refer- 
ence made to some sceptical doubts regarding the existence of Indra ; 
which I quote here, though unconnected with the present subject. 

R.V. viii. 89, 3, 4. Pra su stomam hharata vdjayanfam Indrdya sat- 
yaiti yadi satyam asfi | na Tndro asti iti nemah u Ivah dha kah Im da- 
daHa ham ahJii stavdma \ Ayam asmi jaritah pasya md iliar. visvd jdtdni 
ahhi asmi mahnd | riiasya md pradiso varddhayanti ddardiro hhuvand 
dardarlmi \ 

“ Present to Indra a hymn soliciting food, a true [hymn] if he truly 
exists. ‘ Indra docs not exist,’ says some one : ‘ who has seen him ? 
whom shall we praise?’ ‘I am here, worshipper’ [answers Indra]; 

* behold me, I sui-pass all creatures in greatness ; the directors of »the 
sacrifice augment me; crushing, I destroy the worlds.’ ” 

Second : the next set of passages which I shall bring forward either 
refer to Sarasvatl, Vach, etc. (varipus names of the goddess of speech, 
or different personifications of speech, or of prayer), or at least speak 
of prayer as divine. 

R.V. i. 3, 11, 12. Chodayitri sunrildndm chetanii sumatlndm | yey- 
nam dadhe Sarasvatl f . . . . dhiyo viivd virdjati | 
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‘‘ Saraavatl, who furthers our hymns, and who is cognizant of our 
prayers, has sustained our sacrifice She enliglitens alf intellects.’^ 

i. 22, 10.-4 gnahAgne ilia avaseHotrum yavish^ha Bhuratlm | Varu- 
trim Dhishandin vaha \ 

** Bring here, youthful Agni, to our help, the wives [of the gods], 
Hotra, Bharatl, Varutrl, and Dhishaija.” 

( Varfitrlj “ the eligible,” may be merely an epithet of Bhishanii 
which, according to Sayana, at least, is — vdg-devly “ the goddess of 
speech.” ) 

i. 31, 11. Ilam air invan mayimhasya 4uftanim ityadi 1 

** The gods made llfi to be the instructress of men.” (Sec Professor 
"Wilson’s note on this passage, p. 82 of his translation of the It.Y. vol. i.) 

ii. 3, 8. Saraavatl Hddliayanil din yam nah lid devi Bhdraii vihaturt- 
tih 1 Tiaro devlh avadhayd larhir edam avhliidram pdntu saranam ni- 
shadya { 

“ May SarasvatT, perfecting our hymn, may the divine 3 la, and the 
all-pervading BharatT ; may these three goddesses, seated on the place 
of sacrifice, preserve by their power the sacrificial grass uninjured.” 
(See Prof. Miillcr’s translation of part of the veme in the Journ. Roy. 
As. Soc. for 1807, vol. hi. p. 224.) 

iii. 18, 3 Ydvad Isc hrahmand vandamunah imam dhiyam sata- 

Beydya devlm [ 

‘‘ Worshipping thee with a prayer according to the best o^ my power, 
in this divine hymn, to obtain unbounded wealth.” 

iv. 43, 1. Ka u h^avat katamo yajniydndm vanduru derail katamo 
jmhd.te j kaaya imdiii devlm awriieshu preshthdiii liridi sreahyuma sush- 
{utim Buhavydm | 

“Who will hear us? which of all the objects of adoration? which 
of all the gods will be gratified by our praises ? In the heart of whom 
among the immortals can we lodge this our divine and dearest hymn 
of praise and invocation ? ” , 

vii. 34, 1. Fra sukrd etu devi manishd asmat sutashfo raiho na vdjl | 

“May prayer, brilliant and divine, proceed from us, like a well- 
fabricated chariot drawn by steeds.” 

vii. 3^4, 9. Ahhi vo devitli dhiyarli^ dadidhvam pra vo devatrd vdcham 
krinudlivam | 

Compare the same phrase dhiyam devlm in A.V. iii. 16, 3, and daivyd vdchd in 
A.V. viii. 1, 3. 
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Receive towards you the divine hymn ; proclaim the song for your- 
selves omoifg the gods.” 

viii. 27, 13. Devam devaih huvema vajasataye grinanto devya dhiya | 

** Let us invoke each of the gods to bestow riches, praising them with 
a divine hymn.” 

viii. 90, 16. Vaeho-vidam vdcham udxrayantim viivdlhir dhlbhir upa- 
tisJithamandm | devltn develhyah pari eyushim gam d md avriicta marttyo 
dahhrachetdh | 

** Let not any mortal of little intelligence do violence to the cow, the 
divine Yach, who is skilled in praise, who utters her voice*aloud, who 
arrives with all the hymns, and who has come from the gods.” 

ix. 33, 5. Ahhi hrahniir anusUata yaJmr ritaeya mdtaro marnirijyante 
divah Sisum | 

“ The great and sacred mothers of the sacrifice have uttered praise ; 
they decorate the child of the sky.** 

X. 71, 1. Brihaftpate prathamam rdclio agrmn yat prairata ndmadlie- 
yam dadhOnah | yad eshditi b'enldham yad aripram usit prend tad eshdtn 
nihitam guM dvih | 2. Saktum iva titaund punanto yatra dhiruh manasd 
vdcham akrata | atra\akhdyah eakhydni jnnate'hhadrd eshnyh lakshmir 
nihitn adhi vCichi | 3. Yajnena vdchah padaviyayyi dyan turn anvaviyidann 
rishisJm pravishtdyyi | tujn dhhriiya tyadadhuh purutrd idm sapta rchhuk 
ahhi sannavayiie | 4. JIta tvah pasyan na dadar&a vdchayn ida tvah srinvan 
na srinoti endm \ uto tvanynai tanraifi visasre jdyeva patye usatl mvdsdh | 
5. Uta irayrt ftakhye sthirapliam dJmr nahiam hinranfy api vdjmeshu | 
adhenvd charaii mdyayd esha vdcham ^usruvdyi aphaldm apmhpdm | 6. 
Yas iityaja mchi-vidam sakhdrjath na taftya vdchi api hhdgo asti \ yad liii 
Srinoti alakaiii srinoti na hi prqveda mkriiasya paydhdm | 

“1. "When, 0 llrihaspati, men sent forth the first and earliest utter- 
ance of Vach (speech), giving a name (to things), then all which was 
treasured within them, the most excellent and spotless, was disclosed 
through love. 2. Wherever the wise, — cleansing, as it were, meal with 
a sieve, — ^liave uttered speech with intelligence, there friends recognize 
[their] friendly acts ; an auspicious fortune is impressed upon their 
speech. 3. Through sacrifice thpy followed the track of Vach, ftd 
found her entered into the rishis : taking, they divided her into many 
portions : her the seven poets celebrate. 4. One man, seeing, sees not 

20 See the USD made by S’ankara of this text, above, p. 105. 
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Vach ; another, hearing, hears her not ; to another she discloses her 
form, as an elegantly attired and loving wife displays her person to her 
hnsband. 5. They say that one man has a sure defence in [her] friend- 
ship ; men cannot overwhelm him even in the conflicts (of discussion) ; 
but that man consorts with an unprofitable delusion who has [only] 
heard speech [Vach] which is [to him] without fruit*or flower. G. He 
who has abandoned his discerning friend, has no portion in Yiich ; what- 
ever he hears he hears in vain ; ho knows not the path of virtue.” 

The second, fourth, and fifth verses of this obscure hymn are quoted 
in the Nirukta, iv. 10 ; i. 19, 20 ; and are explained in Professor Iloth’s 
Illustrations. Verses 2 and 4 arc also quoted and interpreted in the 
Mahabhashya ; see pp. 30 and 31 of Dr. Pallantyno’s edition. The 
verso which is of most importance for my j)reseiit purpose, is, however, 
the third, which speaks of Vach having entered into the rishis.” See 
the First Volume of this work, pp. 254 f. The idea of Vach being 
divided into many portions will be found again below in K.V. x. 125, 3. 

X. 110, 8 (=:Vrij. S. 29, 33). A no yajHam Jilin rat'i tin/ani via Ila 
manushvad iha chelayanii \ tisro devlr barhir a tdum ftyonam Sarasvatt 
fivapasah sada^iii j 

^‘Let JlharatT come quickly here to our sacrifice, with Ila, who in- 
stnicts us like Manush [or like a man], and with SarasvatT : let these 
three goddesses, skilful in rites, sit down upo i this heautiful sacrificial 
grass.” 

X. 125, 3. Aham rushtrl sangamanl raftn7in)7f ehikifushl prathama 
yajniynnnm \ turn mCi dera ryadadhuh purufrCi blnirinfliCiirnm. hhuri 
arcHayanilm | 4. Maya so a^innm atfi yo rqmsyatl yah pramli ya Im 
frivol i aktam \ aniankivo mCnli te upa kshiyanti snidhi snifa sraddhicarli 
tc vadCinii | 5. Aham eva svayam idam vadaml jushlam dvvvbhir iila ma- 
nushahhih | yam hi may e tarn tarn %igram Ijinomi iam brahma natri tmn 
rishiih tarn samedhCirn I 

• ' • 

** 1 am the queen, the centre of riches, intelligent, the first of the 

objects of adoration : the gods have separated me into many poitions, 
ha]|jp assigned me many abodes, and made me widely pervading. 4. He 
who has insight, he who lives, he who hears [my] sayings, eats food 
through *mc. These men dwell in my vicinity, devoid of understand- 
ing. Liston, thou who art learned, I declare to thee what is worthy of 
belief. 5. It is even I myself who make known this "which is agreeable 
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botR to gods and men. Him whom I love I make terrible, [I make] 
him a priest, [I make] him a riahi, [I make] him intelligent.’^ ^ 

X. 176, 2. Fra devam devi/d dhiyd^ hharata Jutavedasam havyd no 
vdkshad dnushak | 

“By divine prayer bring hither Jatavcdas: may ho present our ob- 
lations in order.” 

X. 177, 1. Patangam aktam amraf^ya may ay d hridd pasyanti manasd 
vipakhitah | mmudre antah Icavayo vichahshate marichlndm padam 
ichhanti vedhasph | 2. Patango vdeham manaad hihhartti tdm Gandharvo 
avadad garhhe antah | tdm dyotamdndm svaryam manuhdm riiasya pade 
kavayo nipdnti | 

“ 1. Sages behold with the heart and mind the Bird illuminated by the 
wisdom of the Asura : the wise perceive him in the (aerial) ocean : the 
intelligent seek after the abode of his rays. 2. The Bird cherishes 
speech with his mind : the Gandharva hath uttered her in the womb : 
the bards preserve in the place of sacred rites this shining and celestial 
intellect.” (Sec also x. 189, 8, vdk paiangdya dhlyate.) 

Third : I shall now adduce the passages in which other Vcdic deities, 
whether singly or in concert, are spoken of as concerned in the pro- 
duction of the hymns : 

Adiii. — In B.V. viii. 12, 14, Aditi is mentioned as fulfilling this 
function : 

Yad nta svardje Adiiih etoniam Indrdya jljanat piiru-prasadatn uiayt 
ityddi | 

“ When Aditi generated for the self-resi)lendent Indra a*^hymn abound- 
ing in praises, to supplicate succour,” etc. 

Agni. — 11. Y. i. 18, 6, 7. — SadaHaspaiim adbhutam priyam Tndrasya 
kdmyam | mnim medhum. aydsinham | yaamdd rite na siddhyati yajno 
vipaschitas chana \ m dhlnuru yogani inoati | 

“ 6. 1 have reported, for wisdom, to Sadasaspati (Agni), the wonder- 
ful, the dear, the beloved of Indra, the beneficent; (7) without whom 

This passago, whidi is commonly understood of Vuch, occurs also in the Atharva- 
veda, iv. 30, 2 If., hut with some various readings, as Twesayantah for Twesay90[im^ 
and WaddUeyam for liraddhivam^oXa.^ The hymn is translated by Mr. Goltsbrooke, 
Ess. i. 32, or p. IG (»f AVilliams and Norgate’s edition. Professor Whitney, as 1 learn 
from a private communication with which he has favoured me, is of opinion that 
there is nothing in the language of the hymn which is specially appropriate to Viich, 
BO OB to justify the ascription of it to her as the supposed utterer. 
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the sacrifice of the wise does not succeed : lui promotes tl^e course of 
our hymns.” 

iv. 5, 3. Suma dvi-harhah mahi Ugma-hhruhlih mhasra-retah vrishahhas 
tuvishmdn | padani na gor apagulham vividvart Agnir mahyam pra id u 
vochad mamshdm 1 6. Idam me Ague My ate pdmka ^minate gurum hhd~ 
ram na manma \ Brihad dadhdtha dhrishatd galhiraih yahvam prishtham 
prayam saptadhdtu | 

Agni occupying two positions, the fierce-flaming, the infinitely 
prolific, the vigorous, the powerful, who knows the great hymn, mys- 
terious as the track of a [missing] cow, has declared to me the know- 
ledge [of it]. G. To me who am feeble, though innoxious, thou, o Agni, 
the luminous, hast given, as a heavy load, this great, profound, and ex- 
tensive Prishtha hymn, of seven elements, with efficacious oblations.” 

iv. 6, 1. Tvam hi visvmi ahhi asi manma pra vedhasa^ chit tirasi 
manlnlidm \ 

Tliou presi dost over all thoughts [or prayers] ; thou augmentest the 
intelligence of the sage.” 

iv. 11, 3. Tead Agne Icdnjd tvad manishas^lvad ukthd jdyante 
rddhydni | 

“From thee, Agni, arc generated poetic thoughts; from thee the 
products of the mind ; from thee eflective hymns.” 

X. 21, 5. Agnir jdto Atluirrand ridad risrfni kdvyd | 

“Agni, generated by Atharvan, is ac(j[uainted with uU Wx.;dom.” 

X. 91, 8 MedhCihl raiii ridalhasya pramdhanam Agnim ityddi | 

“Agni, iht' giver of’ understanding, the accompli sher of sacrifice.” 

X. 4, 5. Yad vo vayam pramindmo rraldui rida.'ihdm devdh mndusta- 
rdsah \ Agnis tad viscam GprhiCdi vidvdn yehhir deenn riluhhih kalpa- 
ydti I Ya( pdkatrd manaed dunn-dakshu h na yajnaeya manvate martyd- 
eah I Aguin tad hotd kraUirid rijCman yajiAitho devdn rituso yajdti | 

“ AVhen, 0 [ye] gods, we, tlie most unwise among the wise, transgress 
the •ordinances of your worship, the wise Agni completes them all, at 
the stated seasons which he assigns to the gods. When men, devoted 
to^acriflce, do not, from their ignorance, rightly comprehend the mode 
of worship, Agni, the skilful sacrififter, and most eminent of priests, 
knowing tlic ceremonial, worships the gods at the proper seasons.” 

(As rites and hymns were closely united in the practice of the early 
Indians, the latter finding their application at the •former; if Agni was 
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supposed t(\be the director of the one, viz., the oblations, he might easily 
(jome to be also regarded as aiding in the production of the other — the 
hymns. Verso 4 occurs also in the A.V. xix. 59, 1, 2, where, however, 
aprinatu is read instead of uprinati, and in place of the .words yehhir 
devan^ etc., at the qlose of the verse, we have, aoma^ cha yo hrdhmanan 
d vivesa | **and Soma, who entered into the priests.’’) 

BrahmanaspatL — K.V. i. 40, 5, 6. Bra niinam Brahmanaapalir man- 
tram vadati ukthjam | yattminn Indro Varum Mitrah Aryamd devCih 
okarhsi chakrire^ | Tam id vochema vidatheshu samlhuvam mantram devah 
anehanam. Uyfidi | 

Brahmanaspati (abiding in the worshipper’s mouth, according to 
the scholiast) utters the hymn accompanied with praise, in which the 
gods, Indra, Varuua, Mitra, and Aryaraau, have made their abode. Let 
us utter, gods, at sacrifices, that spotless hymn, conferring felicity.” 
(Both in his Lexicon considers okas to mean ^'good pleasure,” satis- 
faction.” Sec also his Essay on Brahma and the Brahmans, Journal of 
the Germ. Or. Soc. i. 74.) 

Brihmpati, — B.Vn ii. 23, 2. Usrdh iva nuryo jyoiishu maho vihesMm 
ij janitd hrahmandm afii \ 

“ As the sun by his lustre instantly generates rays, so art thou (Bri- 
haspati) the generator of all prayers.” 

X. 36, 5, A Indro harhih sldaiu pinvaidm Jld Brihaftpatih sGmahhir 
rihvo arehatu | 

“ Let Indra sit upon the sacred grass ; let Ila abound in her gifts ; 
let the hard Brihaspati offer praise with hymns.” 

Gandharva. — According to Professor Both (see under the word in his 
Lexicon) the Gandharva is represented in the Veda as a deity who 
knows and reveals the scjcrets of heaven, and divine truths in general; 
in proof of which he quotes the following texts : 

U.Y. X. 139, 5. Vised vasur ahhi tad no grindtn divyo Gandharvo 
rnjaso vimCmah | Yad vu ghd mtyam uta yad na vidma dhiyo hihvdno 
dhiyah id nah avyCtli 

“ May the celestial Gandharva Yisvavasu, who is the measurer of 
the atmosphere, declare to us that which is true, or which we know 
not. May he stimulate our hymns, and may he prosper our h^ymns. 

A.Y. ii. 1, 2, Bra tad vocM amriiaeya vidvdn Gandharvo dhdma para- 
mam guild yat | • 
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“May tho Oandharva, who knows the (socret of) immorlality, de- 
clare to us that supreme and mysterious abode.” 

Jndra, — R.V. iii. 54, 17. Mahat tad vah havayas churu ndma yad ha 
devdh hhavatha visve Indre | sahhd Ribhuhhih puruhiita priychhir imam 
dhiyam sataye takshata nah | 

“ Great, o sage deities, is that cherished distinction of yours, that 
ye are all associated with Indra. Do thou, much invoked (Indra), our 
friend, with tho beloved Eibhus, falricate (or dispose) this hymn for 
our welfare.” (This may merely mean that Indra was asked to give a 
favourable issue to tho prayer of the worshipper, not to compose his 
hymn for him. See Eoth’s Lexicon, under the word iakih^ 3.) 

vi. 62, 3. Tvaiii karim cliodaynh arkamtdv ityddi | 

“ Thou (Indra) didst stimulate the poet in the composition of his 
Ijymns,” etc. (Sayana renders arkasdtaUy “for the sake of finding 
food.”) 

vi. 18, 15. Krkliva kritno akritam yai it asii uktham navlyo jana- 
yasva yajnaih ( 

“ Energetic (Indra), do what thou hast never yet done j generate a 
new hymn with the sacrifices.” 

vi. 34, 1. Sain vha tee jagnmr girah Indra pdrvJr li cha tvad yanti 
tnbhro maimhlh | 

“ Many hymns are congregated in thee, o Indra, and numerous pro- 
ducts of tlie mind issue from thee.” (This half-verse has jcen already 
«juotcd in p. 227.) 

vi. 47, \0.*Jndra mrila mahyam jlvdtum ichha choddya dhiyam aytiso 
na dhdrain | Yai kincha aham tvdyiir idam eadCimi iaj janhasea kridhi md 
devavantam ] 

“ 0 India, gladden me, decree lile for me, sharpen my intellect lik(‘ 
the edge of an iron instrument. Whatever I, longing for thee, now 
utt()r, do thou accept ; give me divine protection.” (Compare with the 
word chodaya the use of the yeord prachodaydt in thc'Gayatrl, R.Y. iii. 
62, 10, wdiich will be given below.) 

vii. 97, 3. Tam u namasd hacirhhih stihvam Jlrahmanaspatiyh grinuhe \ 
Indraih sloko mahi daivyah sishahtu yy hrahmarw devakritasya rdjd | 5. 
Tam d n% arkam amritdya jushlam imedhdsnr amritdsah piirujdh ityddi | 

“ 3. 1 invoke with reverence and with offerings the beneficent Hrah- 
mauaspati. Let a great and divine song celebrate Indra, who is king 
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of the prayer made hj the gods, 5. May those ancient immortals make 
this our hymn acceptable to the immortal,” etc. 

viii. 13, 7. Pratna~vaj janmja girah srinudhi jar itur havam | 

As of old, generate hymns ; hear the invocation of thy worshipper.” 
viii. 52, 4. 8a pratnathu Tcavi-vridliah Indro vuhasya vahshanili \ 

“ Indra was of old the promoter of the poet, and the augmenter of 
the song.” 

viii. 78, 6. Yaj juyaiha apnrvya Maghavan Yrittra-liatyCiya \ tat pri- 
thivim aprathayas tad asiahhnuh uta dyam | 7. 2'at ie yajno ajCxyata tad 
arhah uta haskritih | tad visvam ahlnbhar ast yaj jdtam yach cha jantvam \ 
‘‘When, o unx^arallolcd Maghavan, thou wast born to slay Vrittra, 
thou didst then spread out the earth (the broad one) and sustain the 
sky : then thy sacrifice was produced, then the hymn^ and the haskriti : 
(since) then thou surpassest everything that has been, or shall be, born.” 

Here therefore the hymn is asserted to be as old as Indra ; though 
nothing more need be meant than that hymns then began to be pro- 
duced. The hymn in which this verse occurs is not necessarily meant. 

X. 112, 9. Ki shu si da ganapate ganeshu tvdm Cilmr vipratamam kavl~ 
nOm 1 na rite tvat kriyaie kinvhgna are mahdm arkam Maghavan chitram 
archa 1 

‘‘ Lord of assemblies, sit amid our multitudes ; they call thee the 
wisest of poets. Nothing is done ivithoul^ or apart from thee ; sing, o 
Maghavan, a great and beautiful hymn.” (Already quoted in ]>. 252.) 

Indra and Vishnu. — li.Y. vi. 09, 2. Yd riscusdm janltdrd mallndm 
Indrd- Vishnu kalasd soma-dhund | Pra vdm girah sasyanjindJj, avantii 
pra stomdso glyamdndsah arkaih | 

‘‘Indra and Vishnu, ye who are the generators of all hymns, who 
are the vessels into which soma is poured, may the praises which are 
now recited gratify you, and the songs which are chaunted with en- 
comiums.” 

Indra and Varuna. — The following passage is not, properly speaking, 
a portion of the llig-veda, as it is i)art of one of the Viilakhilyas or apo- 
cryphal additions (described in Yol. II. p. 210), which arc found in- 
serted between the d8th and 49th hymns of the 8th Maijdala. From its 
style, however, it appears to be nearly as old as some parts of the ILV. 

xi. 6. Indrdvarund yad rishihhyo manishdm vdcho matim krutam 
adattam agre | ydni sthdndny asrijanta dhlrdh yajnam tanvdnds tapasd 
'‘hhyapasyam | 
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India and Yanina, I have uen through austere-fervour that which 
ye formerly gave to the rishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred 
lore, and all the places which the sages created, when performing sacri- 
fice.’’ (See Yol. II. p. 220.) 

The Maruts, — E.V. vili. 78, 3. Pra vah Indray a hrihatc Maruto Irah 
ma archata | • ^ . 

Sing, Maruts, your hymn to the great Indra.” (Compare verse 1, 
of the same hymn, and the words hrahmalcritd Murutena ganena in 
iii. 32, 2.) 

Pushan. — E.Y. x. 26, 4. Matmlmahi tra vayam asmdhafn deva Pushan 
maVindm cha sudhanam viprdndm cha udharam | 

“ \Yc have called thee to mind, divine Pushan, the accomplisher of 
our hymns, and the stimulator of sages.” (The first clause of this, how- 
ever, may merely mean that the god gives effect to the wishes expressed 
in the hymns. Compare vi. 56, 4 : Yad adya tvd purmhUita hrarnma 
dasra mantumah | iat su no manma mdhaya | ** Accomplish for us the 
(objects of the) hymn, which we utter to thee to-day, o powerful and 
wise god.” 

Sarilru — K.Y. iii. 62»(-— S.Y. ii. and YajtS. iii. 35). Tat Sa- 
I'itiir rarenyam hhargo deraftya diumaki | ahiyo yo nah pravhodaytU | 

‘‘We have received that excellent gloiy’* of the divine Savitri; may 
he stimulate our understandings [or hymns, or rites |.” 

(This is the celebrated Gayatrl, the must sacred of all ho texts in 
the Veda. See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. pp. 29, 30, 127, and 175; or 
pp. 14, 15, 78, and 109 of AVilliams and Norgate’s ed. Penfey (S.Y. 
p. 277) translates the Gayatrl thus: ‘'May we receive the glorious 
brightness of tliis, the generator, of the god who si). all prosper our 
works.” On the root from which the wmrd dJumahi is derived, and its 
sense, see also Puhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, e.vv. dial and dhl ; and 
compare my article “ On the Interpretation of the Yeda,” .lourn. Roy. 
As. ^oc. p. 372. 

The Linga Purana (Part II. sec. 48, 5 fi*., Rombay lithographed ed.) 
gives the following “varieties” of the Gayatrl, adapted to modern 
SUiva worship : 

GCnja^l-hheddh | Tatpurnshdya vidmahe vag-rikiddhuya dhlmahi J 
Tan nah S'ivah pracimlaydi | Gandmhikdyai vidmahe karma-siddhyai 
cha dhimahi ) Tan 7io Gauri prachodaydt | Tatpuruslidya vidmahe Mahd- 
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devuya dlumahi \ Tan no Rudrah prachodaydt 1 Tatpurushdya vidmahe 
Vaktratunduya dhlmahi | Tan no Bantih prachodaydt | Mahdscndya vid- 
inalhe vug-vikiddhuya dhlmahi | Tan nah Skandah prachodaydt \ Tlkshna- 
sringaya vidmahe Vedapaddya dhlmahi | Tan no Vrishah prachodayad 
ifyddi | 

“ 1 . Wc contemplate That Puruaha, wo meditate him who is pure in 
speech ; may That S'iva stimulate us. 2. Wc contemplate Ganamhikfi, 
and we meditato 3{!armasiddhi (the accomplishment of works) ; may 
That Gaurl stimulate us. 3. We contemplate That Purusha, and we 
meditate Mahadeva ; may that lludra stimulate us. 4. We contemplate 
That Purusha, and wc meditate Vaktratunda (Ganesa); may That 
Danti (the elephant) stimulate us. 5. Wc contemplate Mahasena 
(Kartikeya, and wc meditate him who is pure in speech; may That 
Skanda stimulate us. G. Wc contemplate Tikshnasringa (the sharp- 
horned), and wc meditate the Veda-footed; may Vrisha (the hull) 
stimulate us.’’ 

tioma. — II. V. vi. 47, 3. A yam me pi tah udiyartti vdcham ay am mani- 
sham umilm a jig ah | 

^‘Tliis [soma], when drun^ stimulates my^speech [or hymn]; this 
called forth the ardent thouglit.” 

It may he said that this and the other following texts relating to 
Soma, should not be quoted as proofs that any idea of divine inspiration 
was entertained by the ancient Indian hards, as they can mean nothing 
more than that the rishis wore sensible of a stimulating elfect on their 
thoughts and powers of expression, produced by tlio exhilarating 
draughts of the juice of that plant in which they indulged. Hut the 
rishis had come to regard Soma as a god, and apparently to be i)assion- 
ately devoted to his w’orship. See the Second Volume of this work, 
pp. 470 IF., and especially pp. 474, 475 ; and my account of this deity 
in the Journal of the Jloyal Asiatic Society for 1805, pp. 135 ft*. 

Compare what ib said of the god Dionysus (or Jlacchus) in the Baechm 
of Euripides, 294 : 

ffldvTis SSc* rh ydp ^CLKX^hffijxov 

Kol n-h fiavimUfS fiavriK^y ttoAAV fx*** 

*'Orav ydp b Ofhs rh awfi t\6ri TroAt/f, 

Aey^iv rh /xeAAov rovs fiefirfydras votei. 

I retain here this sense of the word, which is probably the most commonly 
received. 
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“ And this deity is a prophet. For Bacchic excitement and raving have in them 
much prophetic power. For w'hen this god enters in force into the bddy, he causes 
those who rave to foretell the future.** 

R.V. viii. 48, 3. A.pama somam amritdJi ahJiuma aganma jyotir avi^ 
dama devan | him nunam asman krinavad ardtikkim u dhurttir amrita 
martymya \ 

“We have dnmk the soma, we have become immortal, we have 
entered into light, wc have known the gods; what can an enemy now 
do to us? what can the malice of any mortal effect, o immortal god?”’*'’ 

(This passage is (juoted in the commentary of Gaudapada on tht 
Sankhya Karikii, verse 2, and is translated (incorrectly as regards the 
last clause), by Prof. Wilson, in p. 13 of his English version.) 

A curious parallel to this last Ycdic text is to be found in the 
satirical drama of Euripides, the Cyclops, 57811'.; though there, oi 
course, the object is merely to depict the drunken elevation of the 
monster Polyphemus ; 

*0 8’ dvpatfiis juoi avfificfiiyiicvos SoKtt 
Tr; yy (pipetrOai^ tow Aids rhu Bpuvov 

Aevo-ffco rh rrav re daifidpoav ayvhu (rejSas. 

• 

“The sh), commingled wrih*l.ho earth, a])])('ars 
T<» whirl nnmnd; I see the throne of Jove, 

And all tlu* awful glory of the; gods,*’ 

H.V. ix. 25, 5. Armho janayan girafi ISomafi imrMe dymliag Indraii 
gaohehan karllratuh | 

“ The ruddy Soma, generating hymnfiy with the powers of a poet (oi 
with the understanding of a sage), united with men, is purified, resort 
ing to Fndra.” 

ix. 7(>, 4 Pita niaflndm asa mash ta-kdr yah \ 

“ [Soma] father of our hymns, of incomparable wisdom.” 

ix. 95, 2. Jfarih srijdnah paihydm rilasya iyartii vdvham a/)'itevy 
ndvam | devo deednum guhydni ndma dvishkrinoti Varhishi pravdehe 

®®»This text may be versified as follows: 

'VVo’vo quafl'cd the soma bright, 

And are immortal grown ; 

We’ve entered into light, 

And all the gods have known. 

What foeman now can harm, 

Or mortal vex us, more ? 

Through thee, beyond alarm. 

Immortal god, wo soar. 
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‘‘ The golden [Soma] when poured out along the path of the cere- 
mony, sends forth his voice, as a rower propels a boat. A god, he 
reveals the mysterious natures of the gods to the bard upon the sacred 
grass.’* (See II. V. ii. 42, 1, and x. IIG, 9, quoted in p. 240.) 

ix. 9G, 5 (= S.V. ii. 293-5). Somah parate janiiCi matimm janiiCi 
divo janitu prithi^yah \ janitu Agner janiia suryasga janitCi Indrasya 
janitd uta Vifihnoh \ G. Brahma devdndni padarlli kavmum rishir viprdnfm 
mahisho mrigdndm | syoio gridhrdnum svadhitir vandndm Somah pavi~ 
tram ati eti vehhan | 7. Prdi lvipad rdchah urmim na ahidhur girah 
somah ptavamdno manlshdh ityudi | 

“ Soma is purified, he who is the generator of hymns, of Dyaus, of 
PrithivI, of Agni, of Surya, of Indra, and of Vishnu. G. Soma, who 
is a bialimaii-priost among the gods (or priests),®® a leader among the 
poets, a rishi among sages, a huftalo among wild beasts, a falcon among 
vultures, an axe amid the forests, advances to the filter with a sound. 
The purified Soma, like the sea roUing its waves, has poured forth 
songs, Ijymns, and thoughts,” etc. (See Benfey’s translation of this 
jiassage in his Sama-veda, pp. 23B and 253; and Nirukta-parisishta, 
ii. 12, 13.) 

Varana. — 11. Y. viii. 41, 5, G. dhartfd hlnivandnCult yah usrdndm 
apichyd veda ndmdni gnhyd | sa karih kdryd parti rapam dyaur ica 
pushyati . . . . | Yasmin eik^dni kdryd vhakre ndlhir ivi sriid ilyddi | 

‘‘He who is the upholder of the worlds (Yaruija), who knows the 
secret and mysterious natures of the cows, he, a sage [or poet], manifests 
sage [or poetical] works, as the sky does many foi*ins. . . » . in him all 
sage works abide, as the nave within a M'heel,” etc. (See II. Y. vii. 
87, 4, in p. 248, and ix. 9.5, 2, above, in this page.) 

Varunay MitrUy and Ary aman. — H.Y. vii. GO, 11. Vi ye dadhuh sara~ 
dam 7ndsam ud aliar yajtiam aktvm cha ud riclawi | audpyam Varuno 
Mitrah Aryamd kshatraih rdjdnah dsaia | 

“The kings, Yaruna, Mitra, and Aryaman, who made the autumn, 
the month, and then the day, the sacrifice, night, and then the Rich, 
possess an unrivalled power.” 

^ It ap])cars from Prof. Renfey’s note on S.V. ii. 294 (-R.V. ix. 9G, 6, quoted 
here), that the scholiast on that passage makes devTmUm — rUri/Twif “priests.” 

31 As this verso ascrihes the h»riiiatiun of tlie Rich to the gods wlio are named in 
it, my remark, in p. 3 above, that the Purushu Sukta contains “ the only passage in 
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The following passage of the Rig-voda has (as w’c have above, 
p. 69, note 79, and p. 75) been quoted by Intlian conimen*tators and 
aphorists to prove the eternity of the Veda, on its own authority : * 

R»V. viii. 64, 6. Tasmai nunam abhidyave vdchd Yiriij^a nityayu ( 
vrishne ehodasva sushtiitim | 

‘‘Send forth praises, Virupa, to this heaven-aspiring and prolific 
Agni, with perpetual VO Ice, (See i. 45, 3, etc., quoted abovQ, p. 220.) 

There is, however, no reason whatever to suppose that the words 
nityaya vdchd mean anything more than perpetual voice. There is no 
ground for imagining that the rishi entertained any such conception as 
became current among the systematic theologians of later times, that 
his words were eternal. The word nay a is used in the same sense 
“perpetual’’ in R.V. ix. 12, 7 (— S.Y. ii. 55, 2), where it is said of 
Soma; nitya-stotro vanaspalir dlilndm aniar ilydili | “The monarch of 
the woods, continually- praised, among the hymns,” etc., as well as in 
the two following texts : 

R.V. ix. 92, 3. — Ho malt puna nail sadah vfi nityatn ityudi | 

“ The pure Soma comes to his perpetual abode [or to his abode con- 
tinmlUj\y etc. 

X. 30, 14 (quoted above, p. 236). Kitydm na sunurn tanayani da- 
dhdndh | 

“Continuing the series like an tmhrolcen line of descendants.” 

The tenor of the numerous texts adduced in this Section seems 
clearly to estfiblish the fact that some at least of the ancient Indian 
rishis conceived themselves to be prompted and dir(;cted, in the com- 
position of their hymns and prayers, by supeniatnral aid, derived from 
various deities of tlieir panllieon. It may add fori*e to the proof de- 
rived from these texts, and show that I am tlie less likely to have mis- 
understood their puiport and spirit, if 1 adduce some evidence that a 
similar conception was not unknown in another region of the ancient 
Indo-European world, and that the expressions in wdiich the early 
Grecian bards laid claim to an inspiration emanating from the !Muses, 
or from Apollo, were not mere figures^ of speech, but significant, origin- 
ally, of % popular belief. Most of the following passages, from Hesiod 

the hymns of the R.V. in which the creation of the Vedas is described,” requires some 
qualilicatiou. 
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and Homer, in which this idea is enunciated, are referred to in Mr. 
(jrote’s History of Greece, i. 478. 

iSesiod, Theogony, 22 : 

*'Ai vv Tto9 *U<rio^ou KaXhf' tSiSa(w &oiS^y 
’'Apvas voi/iaivovd' *E\iKcivos viro ^adtoio. 

TJjj/te 5e fic Tcpdriffra $€al irphi fiuOou eeivau, 

MoOcrat ^OKv/JLvtdBes^ Kovpai A\os diytoxoio, 

Hotfityes &ypav\oi, kmc iK^yx^OLt yaerrepes iioUj 
'^Ibp.tv if/evSea iroWd \eyeiy irvfioKTtv djUoTo, 

*'lS/A€f/ 5’, cut' €6f\cDfi€v^ a\7j0fa fiv6‘f}(raa’0ai. 

*ils i<pa<rav Kovpai ficydXov Alos dpricveiar 
Kal fiot (TKriVTpov eSoUf Sdtptrrfs €pt0r)\fos o^ov, 

Ap€\(/a(rai drjrjrdu' ^v4wfvffav Sf {xoi dvd^u 
Selriv^ us KKeioi/xi rd t* iatrdficpa^ irpd r Idvra, 

Kai pit kcKovO' vpvt7v pLandpuv ytvos dilv idvTuVy 
^<fids T* dvras irpurdv rt kuI varepov diev dtiSttP. 

*‘Tho ]\Iuses once coiil\*rrod tlio dower 
On ot’jMU'tif jiower, 

As uiidorncjitli th(‘ saert d steep 
Of Helicon he ftd bis sheep 
And thus they spake, * Jnglorions race 
Of rustic shepherds, gluttons base, 

I'nll many fictions we can weave, 

AVliich by thcii trutldikc air deceive; 

But, know, we also have the skill 
True tales to tell, whenohT we ^^ill.’ 

They spake, and gave into my bund 
A fair luxuriant laurel xvaml ; 

And breathed into me sj)eech divine, 

That two-hdd s<’ience might he mim'; 

That future scenes J might unveil, 

And <»f the past unfold tin* tale. 

They hade me hymn the race on high 
Of blessed gods who never die ; 

And evermore begin my lays. 

And end them, with the ]Vl uses’ praise.” 

Hesiod, Theogony, 94 : 

*E/c yap yiovcrdup Kal cK7)P6\ov *Air6\\upos 

‘‘Apdpes doidol tacrip iirl Kal Kidapicnai, r. 

’Ek Be Albs fiaaiKrjts^ 

“ The bards w’ho strike the lyre and sing, 

Prom Pha;bus and tin* Muses spring : 

From Jo\c’s high descends the king.” 

The foUowing are the words in which the author of the Iliad invokes 
the aid of the Muses, to qualify him for enumerating the generals of 
the Grecian host (Iliad, ii. 484) : 
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lEitnrtre yvv fioi Mov(rai OXt^/uiria Sw/tit^r* 

*TfJL€ts yap 0€al iffrt ir<£p€<rTc re tart t€ vdvray 
*Hfi€is de k\€ 05 Zioy dKovofi^y ovSt ri Idfieu. 


“Tell me the truth, ye Musrs, toll, 

Yc who on hiffh Olympus dwell , 

For, omnipresent, yc can scan 
‘W’liatc’ever on earth is done by man, 

Whilst we vague rumours only loam 
And nothing certain can discern.’* 

But the Muses could also take away, as well as impart, the gift of 
song, as appears from Iliad, ii. 594 ff. : 

‘^vOa Tc Movcrai 

'Aurdfityai &d/j.vpiy rhy Sp-fitKa naveray dotBrjs’ 

2tcuto yhp ivxdjJL€yo^ viKTiadfiey^ tiirtp tiy dvrai 
MoOtrai deiSoify, Kovpai Aihs diyidxoio. 

*Ai 56 VTjphy Oetray, durdp doih^v 

&€tnre<ririy df^idKoyro, kui iKKtkaOoy KiOapi(Trvv. 


“ ’Twas there the IVluses, w(' are told, 

Encountered Thaniyris of old. 
lie boasted that the niiii'^trel throng 
To him mu^t yield (lie prize of song ; 

Yes. even althougli, among the rest, 

The IMu^es ‘‘hould tlie palm contest. 

Aware of his ]iresninption, they 
llotli took his skill ill sono- away, 

And power to wake the tuneful l}rc ; — 

And struck him blind, in \engeful ire.” 

The following passages I'rorn tlu* (hly.ss.*y lefor to Drrrodocus, the 
hard who sang at the court of Alciiious, King of the riitcaiiaiis (Odys- 
sey, viii. 45 ff.) : , « ^ , ,,, 

“ KaAffrarr»€ 5e 0€ioy aoioop^ 

Arjixd^oicoy’ to? yap pa Oeits nf'pi fHv/cey doib-qPy 
Tepvfiy, airirrj tiroTpuyyaiy deibfiy. 


** And go, tlie baid diviiic iiniti' — 

Tile god li.itb gn«'n liim .skill 
lly song all others to delight, 

Whenever he may will. 

Odyssey, viii. 02 fl'. : 

Kijpv^ 5’ eyy/f^ey rjAOey Ayofy tpn'jpoy doi^hv 

Thy vtpi MoG(t* diSov d' dyaffdy re KaKdv re, 

'0<pda\fjLuy fiiy &/xep(Te SiSoe 5 ’ rjhfiav duihijy. 


“The herald eame, and within him brought 
The hard whom all with longing sought. 
Tlio MiLsi 's dailing, he had good 
As well as ill from her reeened; 

With power of duleet song endued, 

But of his eyesight too bereaved." 
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Here the Muse is described as the arbitress of the bard’s destiny in 
other points besides the gift and withdrawal of song. 

Odyssey, viii. 73: 

MoOtr* &p* dotShy dprjKcv d€iB€fi€vai K\^a dvdpwu ic.r.A. 

“ Stirr’il by the Masc the bard cxtoll’d 
In song the deeds of warriors bold.” 

A little further on, Ulysses says of Demodocus (Odyssey, viii. 479ff.) : 

nSm yap dvOpdiVoicriv ivix^oviouriv doi^ol 

efilJLOpol tiai Ka\ diSovs, Sui/eK* lipa (T<f>cas 
''Oijxas MoGo’' 0/X7}rre Sc (pvKov doibuv, 

“ All mortal men with awe regard, 

And himonrably treat, the bard ; 

Because the Must* has taught him lays, 

And dearly loves his tuneful race.” 

And again he addresses him thus (Odyssey, viii. 487) : 

ArifJidboKy t^oxa fff ^porSov diviCop' dndvruy. 

*H <re ye MoGa* eblSa^c Aihs vdis, i} rre 7 * AttoXAcpi^. 

AItiv yap Kara K6apLov ’Ax<)uci>v hrov deibeiSy k.t.A. 

“ Demodocus, beyond the rest 
0\ mortals I esteem thee blest. 

For thee, the Muse, Jove’s child, h.as taught. 

Or Pho'buh in thee skill has wrought ; 

So ])erfeetly thou dost relate 
The story of the Argives’ fate.” 3- 

Phemius, the Uliacau minstrel, thus supplicates Ulysses to spare his 
life (Odyssey, xxii. 315 ff.): 

*Ai»Ty Toi pLerdwiaO' eatreraiy iinev aoibdu 

Uf<t)ur)s^ Gy re Otatai ko2 dpfipuiroiaiy deibw. 

*AvrobibaKro5 b* itfiij be /xoi iv <ppeaip uifias 
TlaPToias evei^vaev. 

“ Thou soon Avilt grieve, if thou the bard shouUlst slay, 

To gtals as well as men Avho pours his lay. 

Self-taught T arn ; and }et within niy mind 
A g<id hath gendered strains of every kind.” 

32 That is,” soys Mr. Grote, “ Demodcicus has eiilier been inspired as a poet by 
the muse, or as a prophet by Apollo, for the llomerie Apollo is not the god of song. 
Kalchas, tlui prophet, receives his inspiration from Ap(dh», Avho confers ujion him the 
same knowledge, both of jiast and futjiirc, as the Muses gi\e to Hesiod.” But does 
not this passage (Odyssey viii. 48S) rather show that tin* llomerie A])oUo ras the god 
of song, as well as the bestower of pniphetic intuition; and do we not learn the same 
from Iliad, i. 603 } In any ease, it is quite clear from Theog. 94, (pioted above, that 
Hesiod regarded Apollo in this character. 
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The early Greeks believed that the gift of prophecy also, as well as 
that of song, was imparted by the gods to mortals. This appears both 
from Hesiod, as already quoted, and from the following passage of Hotiier 
(Iliad, i. 6‘J) : 

©fCTTopfSns, oi<apoir6\cou 6x* Apicros^ 

*Os jfSri Ttt T i6vTa rd t* i(r<r6fi€pa^ vp6 r dSprUf 
Kal p^€(r(r‘ *Axatwi' *lA.tov ettru), 

^Hp 8id fiaproa-vpriPt t^p &i nope ^o7fios *ATr6?sJia>p, 

“ Of nii^urs wisest, Calchas knew 
Thinprs present, past, and future too. 
by force of Uiat diviniiip^ skill, 

Vouchsafed to liim by Pluebus* will, 

The Grecian Heet he safely b<»re 
From Aulis’ hay to llion’s shore.” 

It is thus argued by Mr. Groto Ijjat the early Greeks really believed 
in tlu‘ inspiration of their bards by the Muses (History of Greece, 
i. 477 ff.): 

•“His [the early Greek’s] faith is ready, literal and uninquiring, 
apart from all thought of discriminating fact from fiction, or of detect- 
ing hidden and symbolized meaning : it is enough that what he hears 
be intrinsically plausible and seductive, and thaif there be no special 
cause to provoke' doubt. And if indeed there were, the poet overrules 
such doubts by tin' holj’ and all-sutlieient authority of the !Muse, whose 
omniscioneo is the warrant for his recital, as her inspiration is the cause 
of his siu'cess. The state of mind, and the relation of s])eak' r to hearers, 
thus dc])ieted, stand clearly marked in the terms and tenor of the an- 
cient epi(‘, if^we only juit a plain meaning upon what we read. The. 
poet — like* the prophet, whom he so much resembles — sings under 
heavenly guidance, inspired by the goddess to whom he has prayed for 
her assisting impulse. She puts the words into his mouth and the in- 
cidents inllib his mind ; he is a privileged man, chosen as her organ, and 
speaking from her revelations. As the !Muse grants the gift of song to 
whj^m she will, so she sometimes in her anger snatches it away, and 
the most consummate liuinan genius is then left silent and heliiless. It 
is true that these expressions, of the !Musc inspiring and the poet sing- 
ing a tale of past times, have passed^ from the ancient epic to compo- • 
sitions j^roduced under very diflereut circumstances, and have now de- 
generated into unmeaning forms of spet'ch ; but tliey gained currency 
originally in their genuine and literal acceptation. If poets had from 
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the beginning written or recited, the predicate of singing would never 
have been ascribed to them ; nor would it over have become customary 
to femploy the name of the Muse as a die to be stamped on licensed 
fiction, unless the practice had begun when her agency was invoked 
and hailed in perfect good faith. Belief, the fruit of deliberate inquiry, 
and a rational scrutiny of evidence, is in such an age unknown ; the 
simple faith of the time slides in unconsciously, when the imagination 
and feeling arc exalted ; and inspired authority is at once understood, 
easily admitted, and implicitly confided in.*’ 

If we extend our researches over the pages of Iloiner, we shall 
speedily discover numerous other instances of a belief in divine inter- 
ference in human affairs, not merely (1) in the general government of 
the world, in the distribution of go#d and evil, and the allotment of the 
diversified gifts, intellectual, moral, and physical, which constitute the 
innumerable varieties of human condition, but also (2) in the way of 
special suggestion, guidance, encouragement, and protection, afforded to 
individuals. 

Illustrations of the general control exercised by the gods over the 
fortunes of mankind may be found in the following passages of the 
Iliad, — xiii. 730 ff., and of the Odyssey, — i. 317 f.; iv. 236 f. ; vi. 
188 f.; vhi. 167-173; xvii. 218, 483 ff. 

The following are illustrations of the special interference of the gods 
on behalf of their favourites: Iliad, i. 194 ff., 218; iii. 380 ff.; v. 1 ff. ; 
vii. 272; xiii. 60 f., 433; xvi. 788 ff. : — Odyssey, i. 319 ff.; iii. 26 ff.; 
xiv. 216 f., 227 ; xvi. 159 ff.^^ Of the latter class of passages, I quote 
two specira('ns. 

Odyssey, i. 319 ff. : 

*H fihv &p &'S flrrovcr' airtfirj yKavKwiris 'Ad-fjvrit 
’'Opvis d’ &s dvonaia BifjrraTo' T(p 5’ cVl 
&rjK€ pLivos Ka\ Odp(rosy imfp.vqatif tc e narp^s 
MuWov iT rh TrapoiOey' A de tf>p(iTlif ytri vuiiffas 
Kara Ovfidpy otffaro yap Bfhv itvai. 

As thus shf .spake, Atlienc ilew 
Aloft, aud sonred beyond liis view. 

II is soul she tilled with loree aud fin*, 

And stronger mcinoiiy of his sire. 

Amazed, he felt the inward force, 

And deemed a god must be its source." 

33 Compare Prof, hlaekie’s dissertation on the theology of Ilomcr in the “Classical 
Museum," vol. vii. pp.*414 tf. 
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When Tclemaohus urges his youth and inexperience as a reason for 
diffidence in approaching Nestor, Minerva says to him (Odyssey, iii. 26) : 

Tri\^fiax*% fihv avrhs iA tppftrl arfjffi 
*'AAAa 5^ Kol Saifitcv vvoOiiaerai’ 6v yap otu 
‘'Ov (re Oeay de'/crirt yeuetrdai re rpa<pejuLey re. 

** Some tilings thy mind itself shall roach, 

And other things a god shall teach ; 

For born and bred thou ne’er hadst been 
Unless they gods had will’d, I ween. 

Those passages, however, afford only one exemplification of the idea 
which runs through, and in fact created, the entire mythology of the 
Greeks, viz. that all the departments of life and of nature were ani- 
mated, controlled, and govcnied by particular deities, by whom they 
were represented, and in whom th%' were personilied. 

The Indian mythology, — as is eyident to every reader of the Vedas, 
as well as (to some extent) to the student of the Puranas, — is distin- 
guished by the same tendency as the Grecian. Indra, Agni, Vayu, 
iSavitri, Surya, and many other gods are nothing else than personifica- 
tions of the eb*monts, while Tach or Sarasvatl and some other deities, 
rt‘presont either the divine reason by which the more gifted men were 
supposed to be inspired, or some mental function, or ceremonial ab- 
straction. 

In the later religious history, however, of the two races, the Hellenic 
and the Indian, there is in one respect a remarkable divergence. 
Though the priestesses of the different oracles, and perhaps some other 
pretenders to*j)rophctioal intuition, were popularly regarded as speak- 
ing under a divine impulse,^* the idea of inspiration as attaching to 
])()ems or other compositions of a religious, didactic, or philosophical 
character, very soon became extinct. The Greeks had no saiu-cd Scrip- 
tures. Although a supernatural character was popularly ascribed ^ 
Pythagoras, Epimenides, and Empedocles, the Hellenic philosophers in 
gen^jral spoke and wrote in dependanee on their own reason alone. 
T'hey rarely professed to be guided hy any suiiernatural assistance, or 
claimed any divine authority for their dogmas.*^ Nor (unless such 

Sec Nagclsbach’fi NachhoiiicriM*ho Tbciflogic, pp. 173 ff., aiul Dr. Karl Kohler’s 
Prophet islinis dor Ilebnet r tiiul die Muntik der Grieclien in ihreiii gcgeiihcitigcii Ver- 
haltiiiss, (Darmstadt, ISOO), pp. tf. 

1 exj)ri!ss mysi’lf cautiimsh here, as a learned friend profoundlv versed in the 
study of riato is of opiniou that there are traces in the writiAgh of that author, of a 

IS 
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may have been the case at a very late period) was any infallibility 
claimed for any of them by their successors. 

Ih India, on the other hand, the indistinct, and perhaps hesitating, 
belief which some of tho ancient rishis seem to have entertained in 
their own inspiration was not suffered to die out in the minds of later 
generations. On the contrary this belief grew up (as wo have seen above, 
pp. 67-138, and 207 ff.) by degrees into a fixed persuasion that all the 
literary productions of those early sages had not only resulted from a 
supernatural impulse, but were infallible, divine, and even eternal. 
These works have become the sacred Scriptures of India. And in the 
popular opinion, if not in the estimation of the learned, most Indian 
works of any importance, of a religious, scientific, or philosophic.al 
kind, which were produced at a lat# period, have come to be regarded 
as inspired, as soon as the lapse of ages had removed the writers beyond 
familiar or traditional knowledge, and invested their names with a halo 
of reverence. 

To return from this digression to the in(|uiry which was being pur- 
sued regarding the opinions of the ancient Yedic rishis on the subject 
of their own inspiration : 

IIow, it will be asked, are we to reconcile this impression which 
the rishis manifest of being prompted by supcniatunil aid, with tho 
circumstance, which seems to be no less distinctly proved by the cita- 
tions made in the preceding section (pp. 232 ff.), that they frequently 
speak of themselves as having made, fahricatrd, or generated the hymns, 
without apparently betraying any consciousness that in this process 
they were inspired or guided by any extraneous assistance ? 

In reply to this 1 will only suggest ( 1 ) that j)ossibly the idea of in- 
piration may not have been held by the earliest rishis, but may ha’ 
grown up among their successors; or (2) that it may have been enter- 
tained by some rishis, and not by others ; or again (3), if both iueas 

claim to supernatural guidance, though by no means to infallibility. See ako th<‘ 
mention made of the inspiration ascribed to Pythagoras, in Mr. Grote’s Greece iv. 
528, 530 ; and the notices of Epimenidw and Empedocles given by the same auii. . , 
vol. hi. 112 ff., vol. vii. p. 174, and vol. viii. 4C5 f. ; and compare on the jiarac sub- 
jects Bp. Thirlwall’s Hist, of Greece, ii. 32ft’., and 155 ff. ; and Plato, Ecgg. i. p. 642. 
fcicc also Prof. Geddes’s Phasdo, note P. p. 251, and the passages there referred to ; 
and the Tract of Dr. Kphler, above cited, pp. 60 aud 64. 
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can be traced to the same author, we may suppose that the one notion 
was uppermost in his mind at one moment, and the other at another ; 
or (4) that he had no very clearly defined ideas of inspiration,* and 
might conceive that the divine assistance of which he was conscious, or 
which at least he implored, did not render his hymn the less truly the 
production of his own mind ; that, in short, the existence of a human, 
was not incompatible with that of a superhuman, element in its com- 
position. 

'ITie first of these suppositions is, however, attended ^vitli this diffi- 
culty, that both conceptions, viz., that of independent unassisted com- 
position, and that of inspiration, appeal to be discoverable in all part.-^ 
of the llig-vcda. As regards the second Bupi)osition, it might not be 
ea^y (in the uncertainty attaching* to the Vedic tradition contained in 
the AnukraminjT or Vedic index) to show that such and such hymns 
were written by such and such rishis, rather than by any others. It 
ma)*, howevei’, become i)ossible by continued and careful comparison of 
the Vedic hymns, to arrive at some probable* conclusions in regard to 
their autliorslu]), so far at least as to determine that particular hymns 
should probably be assigned to particular eras, or families, rather than 
to others. 1 must, however, leave such investigations to be worked 
out, and the results ap]>licd to the present subject, by more competent 
scholars than myself. 

III. 'While in many ])assages of the Veda, an efficacy is ascribed to 
the hymn.s, which is perhaps nothing greater than natural religion 
teaches all iTicu to attribute to their devotions, in other texts a mys- 
tical, magical, or supernatural power is repri*sented as residing in the 
prayer.s and metres. (See Weber s Vajasaneyi-Sanhitoc specimen, p. 61 ; 
and Vol. I. of tliis work, p. 212.) Some of the followmg texts are of 
the latter kind. 

Thus in 11. V. i. 67, it is said : 

9{jo na hshdm dadhura ]>rithivlfn fastamhha dytlm 7nantrehhih satyath | 
(Agni) who like the unborn, supported the broad earth, and up- 
held the sky by true prayers.” 

The following is part of Sayana’s annotation on this verse : 

Manfrair diro dhuranam Taittirlye samamnutam | vai iidiU 

ymya svarya-hlasya parucho Hipuiud ahihhayuh | tarn chhandohhir adrt,- 
han dhriiyd ” ill | yadvd satyair mantraih stdyatmno ^gnir dgam tas- 

^ m • • 

tamhha iti | 
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“The supporting of the sky by mantras is thus recorded in the 
Taittiriya : ‘ The gods feared lest the sun should fall down from the 
heaVen ; they propped it up by metres/ Or the verse may mean that 
Agni, being lauded by true mantras, upheld the sky.” 

See also E.Y. i. 96, 2, quoted above, in p. 225, and Ait. Br. ii. 33, 
cited in the First 'Volume of this work, p. 180. 

i. 164, 25. Jagatd sindhiim divi astahhugad rathaniare surgam pari 
apasyat | gdgatraftga aamidhas tisrah Cihus tato mahm pra ririche ma- 
hitvd I 

“ By the Jagatl metre he fixed the waters in the sky ; he beheld the 
sun in the Eathantara (a portion of the Sama-veda) : there are said to 
be three divisions of the Gayatra ; hence it surpasses [all others] in 
power and grandeur.’’ 

iii. 53, 12. V'ihdmitrasga rakshati hralima idam Bhdratam janam | 

“The prayer of Visvfimitra protects this tribe of the Bharatas.” 
(See Vol. I. pp. 242 and 342.) 

V. 31, 4, Bralmdnah Indram mahaganio arkalr avardhagan Aliayc 
hantavai u | 

“ The priests magnifying Indm by their praises, have fortified him 
for slaying Agni.” 

Compare the following texts already quoted, iii. 32, 13, p. 226; vi. 
41, 13, p. 227; viii. 6, 11, p. 228; viii. 8, 8, p. 243; viii. 44, 12, 
p. 230; viii. 63, 8, p. 230; x. 67, 13, p. 244; and also i. 10, 5; ii. 
11, 2; ii. 12, 14; iii. 34, *1, 2; v. 31, 10; viii. 6, 1, 21, 31, 35; viii. 
13, 16; viii. 14, 5, 11 ; viii. 82, 27; and viii. 87, 8, where a similar 
power of augmenting, or strengthening, the gods is attributed to the 
hymns. 

V. 40, 6 Gulham stir gam tamasu apavratena turlgena hrahnand 

avindad Atrili f 8 Atrih Hurganya did chah/mr ddhCit svarhhdnor 

apa mnydh aghuhshat \ 9. Yam vai nuryam svarbhdnua iamam avidhyad 
usurah | Atrayas tarn anvavindan na hi anye amhmean | 

“ Atii, by his fourth prayer, discovered the sun which had been con- 
cealed by the hostile darkness. 8 Atri placed the eye of the sun 

in the sky, and dispelled the iliusions of Svarbhfinu. 9. The Atris 
discovered the sun, which Svarbhsinu, of the Asura race, had** pierced 
with darkness ; no other could [effect this].” (See Vol. I. of this work, 
pp. 242 and 469.) ^ 
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vi. 75, 19 Devds taiii aarve dhurvantu hrahma varma mamuri’ 

taram | 

May all the gods destroy him ; the prayer is my protecting armour.” 

vii. 19, 11. Nu Indra ^dra stavamdnah nil hrahna-jutaa tanvd vavri- 
dhasva ityddi | 

“ Heroic Indra, lauded, and impelled by our prcjyers, grow in body 
through (our) aid [or longing],” etc. (Compare viii. 13, 17, 25.) 

vii. 33, 3 Even nu ham ddkarujm SiidCisam ^rnvad Indro hrah- 

wand ro Vasiahthdh | 5 VaniHhtltasya stuvatah Indr ah asrod iirum 

Tritsuhhyah ahrinod ti loham | 

‘‘Indra has delivered ISudas in the combat of the ten kings througli 
your prayer, o Vasishthas. 5. Indra heard Vasishtha when he praised, 
and opened a wide place for the Tritsus.” (Sec Vol. I. pp. 242 and 319. 

viii. 40, 9. Ptlhi nahAyne ekayd paid uia dvitlyaya | yuhi girhliin iin- 
rihhir urjdmpaie pdhi chaiasribhir raso | 

“ Protect us, Agni, through the first, protect us through the second, 
protect us, lord of j)owcr, through three hymns, protect us through 
four, thou bright god.” 

The following passage celebrates the numbers of the metres : 

X. 114, 8, 9. Sahasradha panchadasCini uhiha yuvad dyOvn-prithir: 
tdvad it fat | Sahasradha mahimunah sahasram ynrad hrahma vishthifah^ 
tdvaU rah | 9. lias ehhandasdm yoyam (Vy-la dlitrah ho dhislmynm praii 
vdeham papdda | ham riivijdm ashtamaiii suram dhur hurl Indrasya nt 
chikdya hah svit | 

8. “Tlicit are a thousand times fifteen iihthas ; that extends as far 
as heaven and earth. A thousand times a thousand are their glorious 
manifestations; s])eech is commensurate with devotion. 9. What sag*' 
knows the [whole] series [or application] of the metres ? Who has 
attained devotional spt'cch ? Whom do they call the eighth hero among 
priests ? Who has perceived the two steeds of Indra ? ” 

•(The word dhishnya is said by Yaska, Xirukta* viii. 3, to be = to 
dhishanya^ and that again to be = to dhishand-hhava^ “springing” from 
dhishanu, “speech,” or “ sacred speech.” 

I conclude the series of texts reciting to the power of the mantraj? 
by qiidting the whole of the 130th hymn of the 10th Mandala of th(‘ 
Rig-veda : 

1. Yo yajno vihatas tantuhhis tatah ehahtam de'^a-harmchhir dyatah j 
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%me vayanti pitaro ye dyayuh pra vaya apa vaya Cisato taie | 2. Pimdn 
enam tanute uthrinatti pumun vi tatne adhi ndke aumm \ ime mayuhhdh 
upa ^aJiedur u sadah cJiahrus tamrdni oiace | 3. Kd dnit pramd 

pratimd kim niddnam djyam klm dsit paridhih kah dsH | chhandah kini 
dsit priiuyam kim uklham yad devdh deram ayajanta visve | 4. Ayner 
ydyatrl ahhavat st^jUgvd mhnihayd Sai-ild samballiura \ aniiAUiihhd 
t^omah ukthair niahasvda JJrihaspater hrihati vacham a vat | o. Virdn 
MilrCivarunayor ahlmrlr Indrasya trinhUih iha Ihdgah ahnah | Visvdu 
devun jagati drivekt tena vhdklripre riahayo maurnhyuh \ 6. Chdklripre 
iena rishayo manmhydii yajue jdte pitarah nah purdne | pasyan manye. 
manam chahham tun ye imam yajnam ayajanta pfirre | 7. Saha-stomdh 
iiftJui-ehhandasah dvritah saha-pramdh rishayah sapta dairyuh | purvenhdm 
panthdm amidrisya dhlrdh aurdlehhirc ratliyo na rahnln \ 

“1. The [web of] sacrifice which is stretched on every side with 
tlircads,^^' which is extended with one hundred [threads], the work of 
the gods, — those lathers who have arrived weave it ; thciy sit Avherc it 
is extended, [saying] ‘ weave forwards, weave backwards.’ 2. The 
;Man stretches it out and spins it, the Man has extended it over this 
sky. These rays approached the place ol‘ sacrifice; they made the 
Sfiina verses the shuttles for the woof. t‘5. What was the measure [of 
the ceremonial], what tlie form, what the type, what the oblation, 
what the enf dosing fuel, what the metre, what the prauga^ (ind what 
the uktha^ when all the gods sacnficed to the god ? 4. Tlie gayatrT 

was associated with Agni; Savitri was conjoined with the ushniha ; 
and Soma, gladdening (us) through hymns (uktlia^), with the anush- 
Uibh ; the brihati attached itself to the speech of Brihaspati. 5. The 
virfij adhered to Mitra and Yanina ; the trishtubh, a portion of the 
day (?), [accompanied] Indra. The jagati entered into the Yisvedevas. 
By this means human rishis were successful. G. By this moans our 
human fathers the rishis were successful, when this ancient sacrifice 

*6 In RY. X. 57, 2, we find the same word iantu occurring : To j/afnasea prdsu- 
dhanaa tantur deveshu dtatas tain dhutam naslmahi | “ May wc obtain him [Agni] 
who is ofTcred, who is the fulfillcr of sacrifice, wlio is the thread stretched to the 
gods.’* (Comp. Urn versions given by Prof. Miiller in the Journ. R. A. S. for 18G6, pp. 
449, and 457.) Prof. Roth quotes under *the word iantu the following text from the 
'faittirlya Brfihmima, ii. 4, 2, 6 ; A tantum Agnir divyam tatuua | tvam nda tantur 
uta seiur Ague tvam panthnh bhavau deva-ynnah \ “ Agni has stretched the divine 
thread. Thou, Agni, art our thread and bridge ; thou art the path leading to the 
gods.” 
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was celebrated. I believe that I behold with my mind, [as^ with an 
eye, those ancients who performed this sacrifice. 7. The*seven wise 
and divine rishis, with hymns, with metres, [with*] ritual forms, «ind 
according to the prescribed measures, contemplating the path of the 
ancients, have followed it, like charioteers sci;5ing the reins.” 

I shall not attemi)t to explain the meaning and* purport of this ob- 
scure and mystical hymn, which has been translated by Mr. Colebrooke 
(Essays, i. 35, or p. 18 of Williams and Xorgato’s ed.). My object 
in quoting the verses is to show how the various metros are associated 
with thedilferent deities, in this primeval and mysterious rite, and how 
a certain sanctity is thus imparted to them. In verso 7. it will be 
observed, the rishis arc spoken of as seven in number, and as divine. 
The Atliarv.a-vcda (x. 7, 43, 44) gives the second verse somewhat dif- 
ferently from the liig-vcda, as follows : Pumdn onnd vayaii udyrinaiii 
pumCin enad vi jahh dr a adhi ndke | ime maydhhdh iipa fastah/iur diraih 
sdtndni vhahrm tamrdni rd1,are | ‘‘ The Man weaves and spins this : 
the Man has spread this over the sky. These rays have propped up 
the sky ; they liavc made the Sama-verses shuttles for the woof.” 

IV. Ihit whatever may have been the nature'* or the source of tht' 
supernal illumination to which the rishis laid claim, it is quite clear 
that some among them at least made no pretensions to anything like a 
perfect knowledge of all subjects, human and divine, as they occasion- 
ally confess their ignorance of matters in which they felt a deep interest 
and curiosity. This is shown in the following texts : 

]l.Y. i. Itt4, 5. Pd leak prichchhdmi mauasd, avi/duian devCuidni end 
nihiid. padtuii \ vaUe hashhaye adhi snpfa ianthn vi tainire- kavaynh 
otavai u | 0. Achikitvdn chikitasas chid alra kavln priehrhhd mi vidmanr 
na vidvCiu | vi yaft tastamhha shal imd. rajdmsi ajafiya rupr kim api avid 
ekam | 37. Na vi jdnCuni yad iva idam asmi nitu/ah mnnaddho manasd 
ehardmi | yadd md dga^i praihamajdh ritasya dd id vdvhah ainave hhd- 
gmn aaydh ( 

‘‘ 5. Ignorant, not knowing in my mind, I enquire after these 
hidden abodes of the gods ; the sages have stretched out seven threads 
for a woof over the yearling calf ^or over the sun, the abode of alt 
thing^. 6. Not comprehending, I ask those sagos who comprehend 
this matter ; unknowing, [I ask] that I may know ; what is the one 
thing, in the form of the uncreated one, who has upheld these six 
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worlds ? 87. I do not recognize if I am like this ; I go on perplexed 
and bound in mind. When the first-born sons of sacrifice [or truth] 
como to me, then I 'enjoy a share of that word.” 

I do not attempt to explain the i)ropor sense of these dark and 
mystical verses. It is sufficient for my purpose that they clearly ex- 
press ignorance on,tno part of the speaker. Prof. Wilson’s translation 
of the passages may be comi>ared. Prof. Muller, Anc. Ind. Lit. p. 567, 
renders verse 37 as follows : I know not what this is that I am like ; 
turned inwai’d I walk, chained in my mind. When the first-bom of 
time comes near me, then I obtain the portion of this speech.” 

X. 31, 7. JutJi fivid vanmli hah u m vrikshaJi dsa yato dydvd-prithivi 
nishtatakshuh | mntadlidm ajare iiautl aJidni punur tislmo jaranta | 

“ What was the forest, what the tree, out of which they fashioned 
lieaven and earth, which continue to exist undecaying, whilst days, 
and many dawns have passed away ? ” 

Compare x. 81, 4, where the first of these lines is repeated and is fol- 
lowed by the words : Manishim tmnasd prichhata id u tad yad adhy~ 
atMthad hhuvaudni dhdrayan | ‘‘Ask in your minds, ye intelligent, 
what that was on which he took his stand when upholding the worlds;” 
and see verse 2 of the same hymn. 

i. 185, 1. Katard pared katard apard ay oh haihdjdte havayo ho vi veda | 
“ Which of these two (Heaven and Earth) is the first ? which is the 
last } How were they produced ? Wlio, o sages, knows ? ” 

X. 88, 18. Kati agnayah hati surydsah kati ushamh hati u svid dpah \ 
na upanpijadi vah pitaro vaddmi prichchMini vah kaoayo viduane ham | 

“ How many fires arc there ? how many suns ? how many dawns ? 
how many waters ? T do not, fathers, say this to you in jest ; I really 
ask you, sages, in order that I may know.” 

Compare x. 114, 9, above, p. 227. 

X. 129, 5. Tirakhlno vitato raimir enham adhah svid dsld upari svid 
dsU I retodhdh dsan mahimdnah dsan svadhd avastat prayatih parastdt j 
6. Kah addha veda hah iha pravochat hutah djdid hutah iyam visrishtih | 
arvdg devdh asya visarjanena atha ho veda yaiah dhabhuva | 7. Iyam vis- 
rishtir yatah dhabhuva yadi vd dadhe yadi vd na | yah asya adhyahshah 
parame vyoman sa anga veda yadi vd na veda 1 ^ 

5. “ Their ray [or cord], obliquely extended, was it below, or was it 
above ? There were generative sources, and there were great powers, 
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svadha (a self-supporting principle) below, and effort above. 6. Who 
knows, who hath here declared, whence this creation was produced, 
whence [it came] ? The gods were subsequent to fhe creation of this 
universe ; who then knows whence it sprang ? 7. Whence this creatioTi 
sprang, whether any one formed it or not, — he who, in the highest 
heavens, is the overseer of this universe, — ^he indeed iknows, or he does 
not know.” 

See the translation of the whole hymn by Mr. Colebrooke in his 
Essays, i. 33, 34, or p. 17 of WiUiams and JNorgate^s ed. See also 
Prof. Muller’s version and comment in pp. 559-564 of his History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature ; and my own rendering in the article on 
the “progress of the Yedic religion towards abstract conceptions of the 
Deity,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1865, pp. 345 f. 

Wo have seen (above, p. 62) that a clainf is set up (by some un- 
specified writer quoted by Say ana) on behalf of the Veda that it can 
impart an understanding of all things, past and future, subtile, proxi- 
mate, and remote ; and that according to Shnkara Achfiryya (on the 
Brahraa-sutras, i. 1, 3) as cited above, p. 106, the knowledge which it 
manifests, approaches t(5 omniscience. AH such proud pretensions are, 
however, plainly enough disavowcid by the rishis who uttered the com- 
plaints of ignorance which I have just adduced. It is indeed urged by 
Sayana (sec above, p. 64) in answer to the objection, that passages like 
11. V. X. 129, 5, 6, can possess no authority as sources of knowledge, 
since they express doubt, — that this is not their object, but that their 
intention is to intimate by a figure of speech the extreme ])rofundity of 
the divine essence, and the great difficulty which any persons not well 
versed in the sacred writings must experience in comprehending it. 
There can, however, be little doubt that the authors of the passages I 
have cited did feel their own ignorance, and intended to give utterance 
to this feeling. As, however, such confessions of ignorance on the part 
of •the rishis, if admitted, would have been incompatible with the- doc- 
trine that the Veda was an infalliblo source of divine knowledge, it 
became necessary for the later theologians who hold that doctrine to 
explain away the plain sense of thoi^ cxprcBsions. 

It slfbuld, however, be noticed that these confessions of ignorance and 
fallibility are by no means inconsistent with the supposition that the 
rishis may have conceived themselves to be animated and directed in 
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the composition of their hymns by a divine impulse. Hut although 
the two rivals, Vasishtha and Visvamitra, whether in the belief of 
their own superhuman insight, or to enhance their own importance, and 
recommend themselves to their royal patrons, talk proudly about the 
wide range of their knowledge (sec alK)ve, pp. 24G ff.), it is not ne- 
cessary to imaginV 3 that, either in their idea or in that of the other 
ancient Indian sagos, inspiration and infallibility were convertible or 
co-extensive terms. The rishis may have believed thiit the supernatural 
aid which they had received enabled them to perform what they must 
otherwise have left unattempted, but that after all it communicated 
only a partial illumination, and left them still liable to mistake and 
doubt. 

1 must also remark that this belief in their own inspiration which I 
imagine some of the rishib to have held, falls very far short of the con- 
ceptions which most of the later writers, whether Vaiseshika, Mlman- 
saka, or Vedantist, entertain in regard to the supernatural origin and 
authority of the Veda, The gods from whom the rishis supposed that 
they derived their illumination, at least Agni, Tndra, Mitra, Yaruija, 
Soma, Pushan, etc., would all fall under the category of productions, 
or divinities created in time. This is clearly shown by the comments of 
Kankaraonthe Hrahma Sutras, i. 3, 28, (above, pp. 101 If.); and is other- 
wise notorious (sec my “ Contributions to a knowledge of the Vedic Thc- 
ogony and Mythology ’’ in the ,71. B. A. S. for 1864, p. 63). Hut if these 
gods were themselves created, and even (as we are told in the Rig-veda 
itself, X. 129, 6, cited in p. 280) produced subsequently to some other 
parts of the creation, the hymns with which they inspired tlu) rishis, (jould 
not have been eternal. The only one of the deities referred to in the 
Hig-veda as sources of illumination, to whom this remark would per- 
haps not apply, is Vach or Sarasvatl, who is identified with the supreme 
Brahma in the passage of the Hrihad Aranyaka IJpanishad quoted 
above (p. 208, note 179) ; though this idea no doubt originated sub- 
sequently to the era of the hymns. Hut it is not to created gods, like 
Agni, Indra, and others of the same class, that the origin of the Veda 
'is referred by the Yaiseshikas, Mimansakas, or Yedantists. The Yai- 
seshikas represent the eternal Is vara as the author of the Yeda (see 
the passages which I have quoted in pp. 118ff. and 209). The Ml- 
mansakas and Yedantists, as wo have seen (pp. 70 ft'., 99 ff. and 208), 
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cither affirm that it is uncreated, or derive it from the eternal Hrah- 
ma. And even those writers who may attribute the composition of 
the Veda to the personal and created Brahma (sce*pp. 69, 105 f. dnd 
208), with the Naiyayikas who merely describe it as the work of a 
competent author (sec pp. 116 f. and 209), and the Sfiiikhyas (see pp. 
135 and 208), concur with the other schools in affirming its absolute 
infallibility. Their view, consequently (unless we admit an exception 
in reference to Vach), diifers from that of the Vedic rishis themselves, 
who do not seem to have had any idea, cither of their hymns being 
uncreated, or derived from the eternal Brahma, or of their being in- 
fallible. 

As regards the relation of the rishis to deities like Indra, it is also 
deserving of notice that later mythologists represent the former, not 
only as quite independent of the latter, and as gifted with an inherent 
capacity of raising themselves by their own austerities to the enjoy- 
ment of various superhuman faculties, but even as possessing the power 
of rivalling the gods themselves, and taking possession of their thrones. 
See the stories of Nahuaha and Visvamitra in the h^irst Volume of this 
work, particularly pp. 3lo ffi. and 40-1. Compare also the passages from 
the Eig-veda, x. 154, 2, and x. 167, 1, quoted above, p. 250, where 
the rishis are said to have attained to heaven, and Indra to have con- 
quered it, by austere-fervour [tapas), 

Skct. V. — Text ft from the Ujianiahadsy showing the opinions of the authors 

* * 

regarding their own inspiralion^ or that of their predeeessors, 

1 slnall now adduce some passages from different Bpanishads, to 
show what o 2 )inions their authors entertained either in regard to their 
own inspiration, or tliat of the earlier sagos, from whom they assert 
that their doctrine was derived by tradition. 

f. S'vetasvatara Up, v. 2 (already quoted above, *p. 184). Yo yonim 
yonim adhitishthaiy eko vih'dni rfqnnii yoms eha sarvuh | rishim pra 
sutaiii Kapilam yas tarn agre jnanair lihhartti jayamunam eha pasyet | 
“Ho who alone presides over e^^ry place of production, over all* 
forms, 5nd all sources of birth, who formerly nourished with various 
knowledge that rishi Kapila, who had been born, and behold him at 
his birth."' . 
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II. SVetasvatara Up. vi. 21. Tapah • prahhlvad veda • pramdach cha 
Brahma lid S’vetdhataro HJia vidvCin | atydsramihhyah paramam pavitram 
pr&cdcTia samyag risJii-sangha^jushtam | 

“ Dy the power of austere-fervour, and by the grace of the Veda, 
the wise SVetasvatara declared perfectly to the men in the highest of 
the four orders, the supreme and holy Brahma, who is sought after by 
the company of rishis.’’ (T)r. Rder’s translation, p. 68, follows the 
commentator in rendering the first words of the verse thus : “By the 
power of his austerity, and the grace of God.” This, however, is not 
the proper meaning of the words veda-prasaduch vha^ if the correctess 
of that reading, which is given botl in the text and commentary (Bibl. 
Ind. p. 372), be maintained. Sankara interprets the words thus: 
“ Veda-prasudtich cha ” | haivalyam uddisya tad-adhikara-uddhaye hahu- 
janmasu mmyag drddhita-parameharasya pramdach cha i “‘By the 
grace of the Veda : * by the grace of the supreme God who had been 
perfectly adored by him during many births in order to acquire the 
prerogative of (studying) it (the Veda) in reference to kaivalya (isolation 
from mundane existence) ; ” and thus appears to re(50gnizo this reading. 

In the 18th verse of the same section of this Upanishad the Vedas 
are said to hfivc been given by the supreme God to Brahma : 

Yo Brahmdnam <oidadhdti piirvafn yo vai vcddiiis cha praJiinoti tasmai \ 
tarn ha devam Cdma-hiddhi~prakdsam munmkehur vai saranam aham pra- 
padye | 

“ Seeking after final liberation, I take refuge with that God, the 
manifestcr of the knowledge of himself, who at first created Brahmii 
and gave him the Vedas.” 

III. Mundaka Up. i. 1 If. (quoted above, p. 30, more at length). 
Brahmd dcvCinam pratlmmah sambahhuva visvasya karttd hhuvanasya 
gopid I Ba hrahma-vidydm sarva-vidyd-pratishthdm Atharvdyajyeshtha- 
putrnya prdha | 

“ Brahma was born the first of the gods, he who is the maker of Oho 
universe and the supporter of the world. He declared the science of 
Brahma, the foundation of all the sciences, to Atharva, lus eldest son.” 

IV. The Chhandogya Up. viii. 15, 1, p. 625 ff. concludes as follows : 

Tad ha etad Brahmd Brajdpataye uvdeha Prajdpatir Manave Manuh 

prajdhhyah | dchdryya-huldd vedam adhitya yathd vidhdnam guroh kar- 
mdtUeshena ahhkamdvritya kutumhe suchau deh svddhydyam adhiydno 
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dharmikan vidadhad atmani sarvendriyuni sampratinJiihCipya ' ahimsan 
mrva-hhutani anyatra tirthehhyah sa Ichalv evam varUayan*yavad-(iyu- 
sham Brahma-lokam dbhimmpadyate na cha pumr dvdirttate na cha p'dfiia/r 
Civarttate | 

“ This [doctrine] Brahma declared to Prajfipati, Prajiipati declared 
it to Manu, and Munu to his descendants. Havin*]^ received instruc- 
tion in the Veda from the family of his religious teacher in the pre- 
S{5ribed manner, and in the time which remains after performing his 
duty to his preceptor ; and when he has ceased from this, continuing 
his Vedic studies at home, in his family, in a pure spot, communicating 
a knowledge of duty [to his pupils], withdrawing all his senses into 
himsClf, doing injuiy to no living creature, away from holy places, — 
thus passing all his days, a man attains to the world of Brahma, and 
does not return again, and does not return again \_Le, is not subjected 
to any future births]. 

I quote the commencement of S'ankara’s comment on this passage : 

Tad ha etad dtma-jndnam sopalcaranain om ity etad ahsharam ity-ddyaih 
saha npasanais tad-vdehakena yranihona ashtddhydya-lahslianem saha 
Brahma Hiranyagarhhah Barameharo vd iad-dcarena Prajdpataye Kas- 
yapdya uvdvha \ asdv api Manave sva-pnirdya 1 Manuh prajdhhyah 1 ity 
cram sriify-ay'tha-sampradd ya-paramjjarayd dgatam upanashad-vijndnam 
adyupi ridvatfiv avagamyate | 

“ This knowledge of soul, with its instruments, with the sacred mo- 
nosyllable Om and otlier formulae of devotion, and with the book dis- 
tinguished a*s containing eight chapters, which sets forth all these 
topics, [viz. the (^hhandogya Upanishad itself] was declared by Brcahma 
Iliranyagarbha, or by Paramesvara (the supreme God), through his 
agency, to the Prajfipati Kasyapa. The latter in his turn declared it 
to his son ^lanu, and Manu to his descendants. In this manner the 
sacred knowledge contiiincd in the IJpanishads, having been received 
tlifougli successive transmission of the sense of the’Veda from genera- 
tion to generation, is to this day understood among learned men.^’ 

In an earlier passage of the same Upanishad iii. 11, 3f. (partly 
quoted in the First Volume of thia^work, p. 195), we diid a similar 
«tatem8nt in reference to a particular bnmch of sacred knowledge (the 
madhU’jndna) : 

3% Na ha vai asmai udeli na Hindovhati sakrid di\^d ha eva asmai bha- 
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mii ya% etdm evam hrdhmopanishadam veda \ 4. Tad ha etad Brahnu 
Prajdpataye uvdcha Prajdpatir Manave Manuh prajdhhyah | tad etad 
UdddlaMya Aruipiye jyeshthdya puttrdya pitd hr alma uvdcha \ 5. 
Idaih vdva taj-jyeshthdya puttrdya pitd hrahma prahruydt prdndyydya 
vd antavdsine (G) na anyasmai kasuiaichana | yadyapy nsmai imam 
adhhih parigrihitdiii dhanasya purndth dadydt etad eva tato hhuyah ity 
etad eva into hhdyah Hi | 

“ 3. For him who thus knows this sacred mystery, the sun neither 
rises nor sets, hut one day perpetuaUy lasts. 4. This {Madhi-Jndna) was 
declared by Hrahma to Prajai)ati, by Prajapati to Manu, and by Manu 
to his descendants. This sacred knowledge was further declared to 
TJddrdaka Aruni by his father. 5. Let a father expound it to his eldest 
son, or to a capable pupil, but to no one else. 6. If any one were to 
give him this entire earth, which is surrounded by water, full of 
wealth, this sacred knowledge would be more than that, yes, would be 
more than that.’' 

Compare Manu, xi. 243, where that Code is said to have been created 
by Prajapati (First Yolume of this work, p. 394); and Ehagavad Gita 
iv. 1, where the doctrine of that treatise is said to have been declared 
by Krishna to Vivasvat (the Sun), by Yivasvat to Manu, by him to 
Ikshvaku, and tlien handed down by tradition from one royal rishi 
to another (Vol. I. p. 508). 
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Page 4, line 5. 

I have omitted here the verse from the Atharva-veda, xi. 7, 2 ] 
(quoted hy Professor Goldstiicker in his Panini, p. 70) : Jlichah sumuni 
chhandaiim purCmam yajmhd saha | nchchhishtdj jajnire sarre divi devah 
divisritah | ‘‘ From the leavings of the sacrifiee sprang the llich- and 
Saman-verses, the metres, the Purana with the Yajush, and all the 
gods who dwell in the sky/’ 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the fAlowing amendments 
in my translations in pp. 7 and 8 : 

Page 7, line 13. 

For the text called sdviiri [or gugalriy^ he would substitute “the 
verse dedicated to Savitri.” 

Page 7, line IG. 

For “the mouth of Brahma” he proposes “the beginning of the 
Veda.” (Sir W. Jones translates “the mouth, ov principal part of the 
VedaP) 

Page 8, line 8. 

For “ from Vach (speech) as their world” he proposes “ out of the 
sjAere (or compass) of speech.” 

Page 8, line 8. 

For “ Vach was his : she was created ” he proposes “For in creating^ 
the Vc^as, he had also created Vach.*” 

Page 8, line 13. 

For “ He gave it an impulse ” he proposes “ He.touched it.” 
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Page 8, line 16. 

For Moreover it was sacred knowledge, which was created from 
thai Male in front*’* he proposes For even from that Male (not only 
from the waters) Drahma was created first.** 


Page 9, line 16. 

This passage of the Brihad Aranyaka TJpanishad corresponds to 
Shtapatha Brahmaua x. 6, 5, 5. 

Page 10, line 2. 

“May the brilliant deity,** etc., Professor Aufrecht would prefer to 
translate the second line of the verse, beginning sudevah (p. 9, 1. 6 from 
the foot), “ Goodness (the good god) only knows where they put the 
earth which was thrown up {nirvapana)P 

Page 20, Ihie 17. 

Sec Asvahiyanas Grihya Sutras, pp. 165, and 157 IT. 

' Page 22, line 13, note 26. 

I quote two verses from Manu, of which the second confirms the cor- 
rectness of the rend(ndng I have given of the words u. ha eva m nakhl- 
grehhyait iapyaie, and the first illustrates the text of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka cited in the note : Manu ii, 166. Vedam eva mdCi 'hliyaeyet ta- 
pas tapsyan dvijottamah | veddbhydso hi vipranya iapah param ihovhyate \ 
167. “^1 halva sa naJchdgrehhyah^* paranaih ^‘Hapyate^'* tapah | yah era- 
gvy api dvijo ^dhlte svddhyuyam saHito 'nvaham | “ Lot a good Brahman 
who desires to perform tapas constantly study the Veda ; for such study is 
a Brahman*8 highest tapas. 167. That twice-born man who daily studies 
the Veda to the utmost of his power, even though (luxuriously) wearing 
a garland of flowers (really) performs the highest tapas to the very ex- 
tremities of his nails.** This verse, it will be observed, quotes verbatim 
one of the phrases of the Brahmaua, and gives definiteness to its sense 
by adding the words tapah. Verses 165 IT. of the same book of 

Manu prescribe the abstemious mode of life which the student (Jbrah- 
machdrhi) is to follow whilst living in his teacher* s house. The Maha- 
bharata. Tidy oga-par van, 1537, thus states the conditions of successful 
study in general \ Spkhdrthinah kuto vidyd ndsti vidydrthinah sukham | 
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8uhhdrthi vd tyajed vidyam vidyarthl vd tyajet Bukham | “ How can one 
who seeks ease acquire science? Ease does not belong to him who 
pursues science. Either let the seeker of ease abandon science, or1;he 
seeker of science abandon ease.” 

Page 30, line 17. 

Compare the lines quoted by the Commentator on STindilya’sBhakti- 
Butra, 83, p. 60, from the Mahabharata, Santiparvan, Moksha-dharma, 
verses 13,551 if. : Sahopanifihado vedan ye viprdh samyag dsthitah | pa^ 
thanti vidhim dRthdya ye chdpi yati-dharminah | tato visuhtdm jdndmi 
gatim ekantinum nrindm | ‘‘I regard the destination of Ekantins (persons 
devoted to the One as their end) as superior to that of Brahmans who 
perfectly study the Vedas, including the Upanishads, according to rule, 
as well as to that of those who follow the practices of ascetics {yatis),'** 

Page 34, line 1. 

Perhaps this was scarcely a suitable passage to be quoted as depre- 
ciatory of the Veda, as in such a stage of transcendental absorption as 
is here described all thq ordinary standards of estimation have ceased 
to be recognized. 

Page 43, line 10. 

With the expression krid-akdSa, “ the mthcr of the heart,” compare 
the passage (piotod from the Veda in SUnkara's commentary on Brahma 
Sutra iii. 2, 35 (p. 873): 'yam vahirdhi purmhdd dkCiso yo ^yam 

antah -pur unite, dkdso yo^yam antar-hridaye dkdsah | “ This mthor which 
is external to a man, this aether which is within a man, and this mther 
which is within the heart.” See also the Brihad Aranyaka XJpanishad 
ii. 5, 10 and iii. 7, 12. 

Page 44, line 1. 

See the Yoga aphorisms i. 2 ff. as cited and explained by Dr. Ballan- 
tyse.' The second aphorism defines yoga to be ‘*a stoppage of the 
functions of the mind ” ( Yogas chitta'Vritti’nirodhah). “ The mind then 
abides in the state of the spectator, i.e. the Soul ” {tadd dranlituh sva- 
rdpe'^vasthdnam — Aph. 3). “At oth^T times it takes the form of the 

' Two fasciculi only, containing two Padas and lOG Sutras, were published at Alla- 
habad in 1852 and 1853 ; but a continuation of Dr. B.’s work has been commenced 
in the “Pandit*’ for Sept. 1868. 
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functions” {yrittisdrUpyam ito/ratra — Aph. 4). These functions, or 
modifications (as Dr. Ballantyne translates) are fivefold, and either 
painful, or devoid of pain, viz. proof, or right notion ( pramana), mis- 
take {viparyyaya)i groundless imagination {yihalpa\ sleep {nidra)y 
recollection {smriti) — Aphorisms 6-11. See also Dr. Ballantyne’s 
Sankhya Aphorisms, hi. 31 IF. 

Page 67, note 61. 

With the subject of this note compare the remarks in p. 108, and 
the quotations from Dr. lloer and Professor Muller in pp. 173, 175, 
and 193. 

Page 62, note 65. 

Professor Cowell does not think that the text is corrupt. He would 
translate it, the other pramdnaSt beside sahda^ (scil. perception and 
inference), cannot be even supposed in a case like this ” (which refers 
to such a transcendental object as the existence of an eternal Veda). 
Sayana, in his reply to the objector, recapitulates the applicable proofs 
as irutx, smritif and loka-prasiddhi^ — all three only different kinds of 
testimony, sahda, * 

Page 63, Unett Ilf., and note 68. 

Compare pp. 322 f., 320 f., 334 f., and 337 of my article ‘‘On the 
Interpretation of the Veda,” in the Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic So- 
ciety for 1866. 

Page 84, note 89, and page 180, line 7. 

I have been favoured by Professor Cowell with the following note 
on kdlatyayapadisJita : 

“My Calcutta Pandit considered this fallacy to be the same as that 
more usually called hudha (cf. too Bhashfiparichchhcda, si. 70, 77, 
and the Bengali translation, p. 65). Its definition is pakshe sudhya- 
hhuvah. The Tarka-sangraha defines a fwtu as hadhita^ ‘when the 
absence of what it seeks to prove is established for certain*! by 
another proof,’ as in the argument vahiir anuehno dravyatvut. The 
essence of this fallacy is that you deny the major, and therefore it 
does not matter whether you apeept the middle term in itself or 
not. It is involved in the overthrow of the major term. 1 should 
translate it the ‘ precluded argument,’ — it might have been plau- 
sible if it had not; been put out of court by something which settles 
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the point, — it is adi^nccd too late (the pre in ‘j!?r<?claded’ expresses the 
kdldtita of the old name). This corresponds to the account in the 
Nyaya-sutra- vritti : Kdlmya addhana-hulaiiydtyaye 'hhave ^padisJhtah 
prayuhto hetur \ etena sadhydblidv^ramdlakshandrlha iti suchitam | 
sddhydhhdvmirnaye sddhandsamhhavdt | Ay am eva hadhitasddhyaka Hi 
giyate. The Vritti goes on to say that you need not prove vyahhichdra 
{i.e. that your opponent’s hetu or middle term goes too far, as iTipUrvato 
dhumavun vahneh where vahni is a savyahhichdro lictuK) in order to 
establish the hudha. I should therefore prefer to translate the passage 
from the Yedfirtha-prakasa, p. 84, ‘ your alleged middle-term vdkyatvat 
the possessing the properties of a common sentence, is liable to two 
objections, — (1) it is opposed by the fact that no author was ever per- 
ceived, and (2) it also is precluded by weighty evidence (which proves 
that your proposed major term is irrelevant).’ Sayana then adds his 
reasons for each objection, — for Wio fird, in the words from yathd Vydsa 
down to upalahdhah\ for the second, in the fact that smriti and h'uti 
agree in the eternity of the Veda {ikni pur v am 1 suppose refers to p. 3 
of the Calcutta printed text), and that even if the Supreme Spirit be 
the author he is not purushah in the sense in which the objector uses 
the term. Either way, the major term of the objector’s syllogism 
rusheya is precluded, Imdhiia; or, in the technical language of the 
Nyaya, Sayaija establishes an absence from the minor term (pakska) of 
the alleged miijor term {sCulhya) ; and hence no conclusion can be 
drawn from the proposc'd syllogism. I may add that I have also 
looked into Valsyayana, but his explanation seems to rao an instance 
of what ray J’andit used so often to impress on me, that the modem 
logic (which such a late mediaeval writer as Sayana follows) is not always 
that of the Nyayabhashya. Jle makes the error lie in the example, 
i.e. in the induction ; and it is therefore, as Professor Goldstiicker says> 
a * vicious generalization.’ ” 

Page 88, note 95. 

Professor Cowell disagrees with the explanation I have hazarded of 
the object of the sentence in the text# to which this note refers* He 
thinks tlfat its purport; as shewn by the word vyabhichdrdt, is to in- 
timate that the Ibrmcr of the two alternative suppositions would prove 
too much,_as it would also apply to such detached stanzas as the one 
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referred to, of which tho author, although unknown to some persons, 
was not neces^rily unknown to all, as his contemporaries no doubt 
knew who wrote it, and his descendants, as well as others, might per- 
haps still be aware of the fact, ft this case, therefore, we have an in- 
stance of a composition of which some persons did not know the origin, 
hut which neveftheleas was not superhuman {apaurusheya). This is 
no doubt the correct explanation. 

Page 99, line 1. 

The argument in proof of the incompetence of the S'udras for the 
acquisition of the highest divine knowledge is contained in Brahma 
Sutras i. 3, 34-38. As the sul^'ect may possess an interest for any 
educated persons of this class into whose hands this book may fall in 
India, T extract the entire discussion of tho question : 

34. ** Sug asya tail-anddara-mivandi tail-udravanCit suchyate hi ’’ | 
yathCi manwthyddhikura-niyamam apodya devadinCim api tndyCiBV adhi- 
kdrah tiJctaa tathaiva dvijaly-adhihara-niyamapavadena siidraftya apy 
adhiharah sydd ity etdm dhnkdyfi nivarUayitum idam adhikaranam dra^ 
hhjate | tattra iiudrasya apy adhikdrah ay ad iti tdvat prdpiam arthitva- 
Hdmarthyayoh mmbhavdt | iasmdek chhudro yajne^navaklriptah^^ iti^ 
vaeh chhudro vidydydm anamklriptah iti nishedhdisravandt | yach cha 
karmasv anadhikdra-kuramfn sddrasya anagniivam na tad vidydsv adhi- 
kdrasya apavddakam | na hy dharamyudi-rahitena vidyd veditmn na 
sakyate | hhavati cha lingam sudradhikdranya iqmlbalakam | samvarga- 
vidydyam hi Jdnasrutim Pautrdyanam susnislnm Budra-sahdena pard- 
mrisaii aha hare tvd sfidra tava eva saha golhir Hi \ Vidura- 

prahhritayas cha sudra-yoni-prahhavdh api visi.shta-vijndna-sampanndh 
Bmaryyante | tasmdd adhikriyate sudro vidydm [ ity evam prdpie hrumah | 
na sudrasya adhikuro vcdddhyayandhhdvat | adhlta-vedo hi vidita-oeddrtJo) 
vedartheshv adhikriyate | na cha sudrafuja vedddhyayanam ady upanayana- 
purrakatvddvedddhyayanaHya upanayananya cha varna-traya-vinhayaVi^dt | 
yat tv arthitvam na tad asati sdmarthyc ^ dhikdra-kdranam hhavati | ad- 
marthyam api na laukikam kevalam adhikdra-kdranam hhavati sdstrlye 
Wthe sdstriyasya sdynarihyasya apekdvitatvdt sddriyasya cha sdmarthya- 
By a adhyayana-nirdkaranena nirdkritatvdt | yach cha idam sudro yajne 
^navaklriptah iti tad nydya-pnrvakaivdd vidydydm apy anavaklriptatvaih 
dyotayati nydyasyi^ sddhdranatvdt | yat punah safnvarga-vidydydm sudra-^ 
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sahda-iravanam lingam mmyase na tal lingam nyCiyahhavat | iydyoUer 
hi Unga-darsanam dyotakam hhavati na cha attra nydyo ^sti | ltdmafh cha 
ayam kudra-kaMah samvarga-vidydydm em ekanydm Mram adhikuryPdt 
tadr-vishayatvdd na sarvdsu vidydsu | arthavdda-sthatvdt na tu kvachid apy 
ayam iudram adhikarttum utsahate | iakyate cha ayam iudra-sabdo ^dhi- 
hrita-vishaye yojayiium | katham iti | uchyate | ham u are enam eiat 
santam sayugvdnam iva Rainham dttha^ (ChandogyaTJpanishad, iv. 1,3.) 
ity asmud hamsa-vdhydd dtmano 'nddaram irutavato Jdnasruteh PautrO- 
yanasya sug utpede tarn rishi Rainkah sudra-idhdma anena euchaydmla- 
hhuva dtmanah paroksha-jndnasya khydpanOya iti gamyate jdti-kudrasya 
anadhikdrdt I katham pnnah mdra-Mdena sug utpannd suchyate iti | 
uchyate | tad-ddravandi iucham ahhidudrava suchd vd ^hhidudruve ^uchd 
vd Rainham ahhidudrava iti sudrdrayavdrtha-samhhavad rudhdrthasya 
cha asamhhardt | drisyate cha ayam artho ^sydm dhhydyihdydm | 

35. ^^Kidiattriyatva-gatei cha utlaratlra Chaitraraihena lingdt*^ | Itas 
cha na jati-sudro Jdnasrutir yat~kdranam praJcarana-nirupanena hshat- 
triyatvam asya uttarattra Chaitraraihena Ahhipratdrinu hshattriyena 
samabhivydhdrdl lingdd gamyate | uttarattra hi samrarga^vidyd-vdkya- 
seshe Chaitrarathir Ahliipr atari kshatiriyah sankirttyate | “ atha ha 
S'aunakam cha Kdpeyam Ahhipratdrinam cha Kdkshasenim mdena pari- 
vihjamdnau hrahmachdrl hihhikshc^^ (Chh. Up. iv. 3, 5) iti | Chaitra- 
raihitvam cha Ahhipraldrinah Kapeya-yogdd avagantaryam | Kdpeya- 
yogohi Chaitrarathasya avagatah | etena vai Chaitrarathaih Kdpeydh 
aydjayann ’’ iti samdndnvaya-ydjindm cha prdyma samdndnvaydh ydja- 
kuh hhavanti \*ta8mdch ^^Chaitrarathir ndma ckah kshattra-patir ajdyata'^ 
iti cha kshattra-jutitvdvagamdt kshattriyatcam asya avagantaryam | tena 
kshattriyena Ahhipratdrind saha samdnuyath ridytlyam eankirtianam 
Jdnairutcr api kshattriyaicam siichayati | samdndnCim era hi prdyena 
samahhivydhdrdh hhavanti | kshattri-prcshanddy-aih'aryya-yogdch cha 
Jdnahuich kshattriyatvdvagatih | ato na sddrasya adhikdrah | 

96, Samskdra-pardmarsdt iad-ahhdruhhildjmch cJm ” | itas cha na 
sudrasya adhikdro yad vidyu- pradeseshu upanayandMyah samskdrdh 
pardmrisyante iaiii ha upanmye'^^ | ' adhlhi hhagavah' iti ha upasa- 

sdda^^ I hrahma-pardhhrahma-nuhQidh param Brahma anvcshamdndh ' 
* esha hS vai tat sarvaiii vakshyatV iti te ha samit-pdnaxyo hhagavantam 
Pippalddam upasanndh ” iti cJta tdn ha anupaniya era ” ity api pra- 
darkitd eva upanayana-prdptir hhavati | sudrasya »cha samkdrdhhdvo 
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^hhilapyate clhaturtho varnah ehajatir^^ ity ehajdtitva-smaranena 

sudre pdtakam hinchid na cha samahdram arhatV^ ity-ddihhis cha | 

^7. Tad ahhaia-nirdkarane cha pravritteh ’’ | Itas cha m sudrasya 
adhikdro yat satya-vaehanena iudratmhhdve nirdhdrite Jdhdlam Gauta- 
mah upanetum amsdcitum cha pramvrile na etad ahrdhmano vivaktum 
arl^ti I mmidharh corny a dhara upa tvd neshye na satydd agdh ’’ (Chh. 
Up. iv, 4, 5) iti irutiAingdt | 

88. S’ravanddhyayandrtha-pratishedhdt cmrite^ cha^^ | Itas cha na 
iudrasya adhikdro yad asya smriteh sravanddhyayandrtha-pratishedho hha- 
vati I veda-sravana-praiiskedho vedddhayana-pratkhedhas tad’artha-jna- 
ndnmhthdnayo^ cha pratishedhah sudrasya smaryyate \ sracana-praiishe- 
dhas tdvad atha asya ^^vedarn upasrinvatas trapu-jatubhydm srotrapratl 
puranam iti *‘^padyu ha vai etat smasdnarti yat sudras tasmut iudra- 
samlpe na adhyetavyam iti cha | atak era adhy ay ana- pratishedhah | 
yasya hi samipe 'pi na adhyetavyam himvati sa katham srutim adhlyiyata 1 
hhavati cha tichchdrane jihvd-chhedo dharane sarira-lhedah Hi | atah era 
cha arthdd artha-jndndnushthdnayoh pratishedho hhavati | ** na ^udrdya 
matim dadydd" iti doijdtlndm adhyayanam ijyd danam" iti cha | 
yeshdm punah purva-krita^samskdra-vasdd Vidura^dharma-vyddha-pra- 
hhritindm jndnotpattis teshdm na sakyate phala-prdptih pratihaddhum 
jndnasya ekantika-pliatalvut | “ srdvayech chaturo varnCin " iti cha iti- 
hdsa-purdnddhigame chdturvarnyddhikdra-smarandt | veda-purvakas tu 
nasty adhikurah iudranam iti sihitam | 

34. “ In the word ‘ S'udra ' reference is made to his vexation on 
hearing that disrespectful expression, and to his running up.'’ 

“ This section is commenced to silence the doubt whether in the same 
way as it had been denied (above) that the prerogative of acquiring 
divine knowledge is restricted to men, and affirmed that it extends to 
the gods, etc., also, the limitation of the same prerogative to twice- 
born men may not also be questioned, and its extension to STidras 
maintained, ^e grounds alleged in favour of the S'udra having This 
prerogative are that he may reasonably be supposed to have both (a) 
the desire and {h) the power of acquiring knowledge, and that accord- 
ingly (c) the Veda contains no text affirming his incapacity for know- 
ledge, as it confessedly has texts directing his exclusion from sacrifice : 
and further (<?) that the fact of the S^udra's not keeping up any sacred 
Hre, which is the cause of his incapacity for sacrifice, afibrds no reason 
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for denying to him the prerogative of gaining knowledge ; sinhe it can- 
not be maintained that it is impossible for a man who is destitute of 
the ahavanlya and other fires to acquire knowledge? There is alBO^(^) 
in a Vedic text a sign which confirms the S'Qdra’s prerogative. For in 
the passage which treats of the knowledge of the Samvarga (Chhan- 
dogya XJpanishad, chapter iv. section 1-3) a speakem designates Jana- 
^ruti, descendant of Jana^ruta in the third generation, who was desirous 
of performing service, by the term S'udra : * Keep to thyself, o S'udra, 
thy necklace and chariot* with thy cattle.' (Chh. Up. iv. 2, 2.) And 
further (/) Vidura and others are spoken of in the Smriti as possessed 
of distinguished knowledge, although they were of S'udra descent. 
Consequently the S’udra enjoys the prerogative of acquiring various 
sorts of divine knowlege. To this we reply : The S'udra has no such 
prerogative, because he cannot study the Yeda. Uor it is the man that 
studies the Yeda, and obtains a knowledge of its contents, who enjoys 
the prerogative of [access to] those ^contents. But a S'udra does not 
study the Veda, for such study must be preceded by initiation, which 
again is confined to the three up]>er castes. As regards (ir ) the desire 
of knowledge, — that, in the absence of power, confers no prerogative. 
And {h) mere secular power does not suffice for the purpose; since 
scriptural power is necessary in a matter connected with Scripture; 
and such scriptural power is debarred by tlic debarring of study. And 
(cj) the passage which declares that a ‘ S^udra is incapacitated for sacri- 
fice,’ demonstrates his incapacity for knowledge also ; since that follows 

* Such is the sense given to hnrefva by the Commentators, who make it out to be 
a compound of the words hara^ “necklace,” and “a chariot;” but although 
itva might bo the nominative of itvan^ “going,”nu such word appears in the lexicons 
with the sense of “ chariot.” Besides, the compound seems a very awkward one. 
Perhaps the word should he separated into ha are tva ; but then there would he no 
nominative to astu^ and it would be difficult to construe tva^ “ thee.” — Since the 
above was written, I have been favoured "with a note on t^c passage by Professor 
OFbldstiickcr. lie conjectures that the words should be divided as follows : ahatw are 
tva S'udra tava era saha gobhir astu] that tva may be the nominative singular femi- 
nine of the Vedic pronoun tva, meaning “ some one,” and then the sense might be as 
follows: “ O, friend, some woman belongs to thee, S'udra! Let her be {i.e. comc^ 
along with the cows.” And Janas mtiwouid appear to have understood the word tva 
in this Sense here supposed, for we find that on hearing the reply of Ilaikva, ho took 
his daughter to the latter, along with four hundred additional cows and the other 
gifts ; and that on seeing the damsel, Raikva expressed his satisfaction and acceded 
to the request of her father. — The author of these puzzling jwords, it seems, intended 
a pun ^ and S ankara perhaps gave only one soliftion of it. 
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from the'rule, wliich is of general application. As regards the circum- 
stance that in the Vedic text regarding the knowledge of the Sam- 
yarga, the word S'Cidra occurs, which you regard as a sign in favour of 
your view ; it is (d) no sign ; because in that passage no rule is laid 
down. For the discovery of a sign indicates that a rule has been 
laid down; but the passage in question there is no such rule. 
And although it were conceded that [if it were found in a precept 
regarding the Samvarga] the word S'udra would confer on a man of 
that caste a prerogative in regard to that particular knowledge alone, 
(from its being intended for him), although not to all sorts of know- 
ledge, yet as the word occurs [not in precept, but] in an illustrative 
narrative {arthavdda) it cannot confer on him a prerogative in regard 
to any knowledge whatever. And in fact this word S'lldra can be 
applied to a person [of a higher caste] who possessed the prerogative. 
How ? I explain : Vexation (suA) arose in the mind of J anasruti when 
he heard himself disrespectfully spoken of in these words of the swan : 

‘ Who is this that thou speakest of as if he were Tlainka yoked to the 
chariot? ’’ (Chh. Up. iv. 1, 3). And since a S'udra does not possess 
the prerogative of acljuiring knowledge, we conclude that it is to this 
vexation (suA) that the rishi Hainka referred, for the purpose of shew- 
ing his own knowledge of things imperceptible by sense, when he made 
use of this word STidra (Chh. Up. iv. 2, 2, see above). But again, how 
is it indicated by the word S'Qdra that vexation (su/c) arose in his mind ? 
We rej)ly : by Hhc running to it [or him]^* {tad-ddravandi)\ i.e, either 
‘ he ran to vexation,^ or ‘ he was assailed by vexation,’ or “in his vexa- 
tion he resorted to Eainka,’ We conclude thus because the sense 
aiforded by the component parts of the word S'udra is the probable 
one,* whilst the conventional sense of the word S'udra is here inap- 
plicable. And this is seen to bo the moaning in this story. 

® This appears to allude to tlie person referred to being found sitting under a 
chariot (Chh. Up. iv. 1, 8). See p, 67 of Babu Kajcndrulul Mittra’s translation. This 
story is alluded to by Professor Weber in his Ind. Stud. ix. 45, note, where ho treats 
Sayugvan as a proper name, and remarks ** The Ycdunta Sutras (i. 3, 34, 35), indeed, 
try to explain away ‘this*’ (the circumstance of Janas'ruti being called a S'udra) and 
cf course S'ankara in his commentary on them docs the same, ns well in his explana- 
tion of the Chhandogya Upanishad.” I am not, however, by any means ccrtl.in that 
the epithet ** S'udra,” applied to Junas’ruti by Bainka, is not merely meant as a term 
of abuse. 

* The meaning of this^ is that tho word S'udra is derived from sucA, ** vexation,” 
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Sutra 35. And that JanaSmti was a Kshattrija is afterwards indi- 
Gated by what is said of Abhipratarin of the race of Chaitraratha.” 

‘'That Jana^ruti was not a Sudra appears also^rom this, that*by 
examining the context h^ is afterwards found to be a Kshattriya by 
the sign that he is mentioned along with Abhipratiirin of the family 
of Chaitraratha. For in the sequel of the passage regarding the 
knowledge of the Samvarga mention is made in these words of Abhi- 
praturin Chaitrarathi, a Kshattriya: ‘Now a Brahmacharin asked 
alms of S'aunaka of the race of Kapi, and Abhipratarin the son of 
Kakshasena who were being served at a meal ’ (Chh. Up. iv. 3, 5). 
And that Abhipratarin belonged to the family of Chaitraratha is to be 
gathered from his connection with the Kjipoyas ; for the connection of 
Chaitraratha with the latter has been ascertained by the text ; ‘ The 
Kapeyas performed sacrifice for Chaitraratha.” Priests of the same 
family in general officiate for worshippers belonging to the same family. 
From this, as well as from the text: ‘From him a lord of Kshat- 

and drUy rim.” (Sec tho First Volume of this work, p. 97, note 192.) Even the 
great S'ankaru, it seems, was tuiable to perceive the ahsurejity of such etymologies. 
In his commentary on the Chhsindogj'a Upanishad the same writer tells ns that 
various explanations had been given of the employment of the word STidra in this 
passage : Kutiu rTijn \saH Jcshnitri-samhfmdhUt | ha kshaftaram nvarha** (iv. 1, o) 
ity ukiam \ vidya-grahanaya eha hrTihmana-samypopagamat 1 sudrasya cha anadhi- 
karat | katham idam anauurupam Jiaikvena urTiyatf “ sadra^* iti | iattra ahur ttehd- 
ryydh j hamm-rachana'-h'avandt nag enam drivem j tena mau savhd smlrd Haik- 
va&ya mahimmiam vd dravati Hi | ris/iir utmanah parokshajnatdTn dnrs'ayan “ sudra** 
ity aha | iudra~vad bddhanena era enam vidya-grahawxya upajagmna na st,sriishayd I 
7ta tu Jdtyd cva*}iudrah Hi | ajiarc punar ahur alpaTn dhaiiam ahritam iti rushd era 
enam uktavdn ^-sT/dra** iti | “ But is not Janasruti shewn to have been a king, (a) 
from his name being connected with a charioteer in the passage ‘ He said to his 
charioteer,’ (/>) from his resorting ^o a Brahman to obtain knowledge, and (c) from a 
S udra possessing no such prerogative ? How then did llaikva address to him an 
appellation inconsistent with this in the words ‘ o S udra F ’ Learned teachers reply : 
‘Vexation (htk) took possession of him on hearing the w'ords of the swan : in con- 
seqiiQpce of which, or of hearing (xraif'a) of the greatness of llaikva, he ran up 
[Sii?dra is here derived either from jt'uehn + dravati, or from h'ut\'d dravati] ; and the 
rishi, to shew his knowledge of things beyond the reach of the senses, called him 
S'udra. He had approached to obtain knowledge from the rishi by mmoying him like a 
S udra, and not by rendering him service ; while yet he was not by birth a S'udra. 
Others again say that the rishi angrily called him a S'udra because he had brought* 
him so line property.” This passage is also translated by Bftbu Eujendralill (Chh. 
Up. p. 68, note), who renders bddhamna (which I have taken to mean “annoying ”) 
by “ paying ” for instruction ; but 1 cannot find any authority for this sense of the 
word. 
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triyas named Chaitrarathi was descended/ which proves that his 
family were Kshattriyas, we may gather that Abhipratarin belonged 
to \his class. A^d the circumstance that JanaiSruti is mentioned in 
connection with the same branch of knowledge as Abhipratarin, the 
Kshattriya, shews that the former also was a Kshattriya. For it is in 
general men of the same class who are mentioned together. And from 
the fact of Janasruti sending a charioteer (Chh. Up. iv. 1, 5-7), and his 
other acts of sovereignty also, we loam that he was a Kshattriya. 
Hence (we conclude that) a S'udra does not possess the prerogative 
of divine knowledge. 

Sutra 36. ‘‘From reference being made to initiation, and from a 
S'udra being declared to be excluded from it.’’ 

“And that a S^udra does not possess the prerogative of acquiring 
divine knowledge, may be further inferred from the fact that investi- 
ture with the sacred cord and other, rites arc referred to in passages 
where science is the subject in (luestion. For the fact that the seekers 
after such knowledge obtained initiation, is shewn by such passages as 
the following : ‘ Ho invested him ; ’ ‘He came to him, saying, teach 
me. Sir ’ (Chh. Up. vii. 1,1?); ‘ Devoted to Brahma, resting in Brah- 
ma, seeking after the highest Brahma, they approached the venerable 
Pippalfida with firewood in their hands, (saying) ‘ he will declare all 
this’ (Prasna Up. i. 1); and ‘having invested them,’ etc. And that 
« S'udra receives no initiation is shewn by the text of the Srariti 
which pronounces him to be but once-bom, viz. ‘the S'udra is the 
fourth class, and once-born ; ’ and by such other passages as this : 

‘ There is no sin in a S'udra, and he is not entitled to initiation.’” ® 

Sutra 37. “ And because he acted after ascertaining that it was not 
a S'udra [who had come to him].” 

“That a S'udra does not possess the prerogative of acquiring know- 
ledge appears also from this that [according to the Chhandogya Upani- 
shad] Gautama proceeded to invest and instruct Jabala after ascertain- 
ing by his truth-speaking that he was not a S'udra : ‘ Kone but a 
Brahman couhU distinctly declare this: bring, o fair youth, a piece of 
fuel ; I will invest thee; thou hast not departed from the truth ’ (Chh. 
Up. iv. 4, 5).® 

. This last verse has been already quoted in Vol. I. p. 138, note 244. 

* 1 shall quote in full the earlier part of the passage from which these i^ords are 
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Sutra 38. ^^And bocauso, according to the Smriti, a S'uSira is for- 
bidden to hear, or read, or learn the sense.’* 

‘‘And that a S'udra does not possess the prerogative of accimring 
divine knowledge, appears from this that, according to the Smriti, he 
is forbidden to hoar it, or read it, or learn its sense : i.e, it is declared 
in the Smriti that he is forbidden either to hear iht Veda, or rea^ the 
Veda, or to learn it contents, or to practise its injunctions. Hearing is 
forbidden to him in these texts : ‘ If he listens to the reading of the 
Veda, his ears are to be filled with [melted] lead and lac ; ’ and ‘ The 
S'udra is a walking cemetery ; therefore no one must read in his vi- 
cinity.’ And consequently the reading of it is prohibited to him : for 

taken, both for the sako of explaining the allu&ion, and for the illustration which it 
affords of ancient Indian manners: Chh. Uj>. iv. 4, 1. StffyaJeamo ha Jabhlo JahTiGim 
mataram a mantra yanchakre ^'‘hrahmacharyyam bhavafi vivatuynmi him-gotro nv aham 
flmt” iti I 2. 6’d ha cnam uvacha aham etad veda tula yad-gotras tram asi | bahv 
aham charantl parichdrhu pativane tvum alabhe j aa 'ham ctad na veda yad-gottrai 
tvam axt j Jabuld tu numa aham asmi Safyakhmo nunia tvam asi [ sa liatyakumah eva 
Jubalo 'Jmwlthuh*' Hi | “ Satyakuma, the son of J abrilfi, addressed his mother Jabulu, 
saying, ‘ 1 wish, mother, to enter on the life of a religious student. To what family 
{jgottra : see Midler’s Anc. Saiisk. Lit. i>p. 378 tf.) do I boioiig ? ' 2. She answered, 

* I do not know, my s(m, to what family thou belongest. Much consorting [with 
lovers] and roving (or serving), in my youth, I got thne. I know not of what family 
thou art. But ray name is Jahdta, and thine Satyakuma. Say, *T am Satyakuma 
son of JabsTlii.^ ” He accordingly goes to Huridrumata of the race of Gotama, and 
asks to be received as a student. The teacher enquires to "wlmt family he belongs 
and the youth repeats verbatim the answer be liad received from bis mother, and says 
he is Satyakuma the son of Jabrdu. The teacher replies in tluj words* quoted by 
S ankara ** Ng^ one other than a Bruhinaii could distinctly declare tliis,” etc. The 
interpretation of paragraph 2, above given, seems to convey its correct sense. Jabulii 
apparently means to confess that her sou was nullius Jilim : and that he must be 
content to call himself her son, as she did not know who his father was. The explan- 
ation of the words bahv aham charantl parichurinl yauvane tvum alabhe given by the 
Commentators and folhnved by Brdm Uajcndralul Mittra, tliat she was so much occu- 
pied with attending to guests in her liusbaud’s house, and so modest that she never 
thought of enquiring about her son’s gottra^ and that her husband died early, is founded 
mainly on the w'ord parichurinl^ and would not account for ^abulu’s ignorance of her 
ITusbaiid’s name (which she does not mention) or even of her husband’s lineage. In 
regard to the sense of charantl see the pa.s.s.age from the S'atapatha Bnllimana, ii. 5, 
2, 20, quoted in the First Volume of this work, j). 136, note 242. • Sankara "was cither 
ignorant of the laxity of ancient morals, or wished to throw' a veil over the spurious 
origin of a sage like Satyakuma wlio had attained divine knowdedge and become'a 
tilche?of it (see Chh. Up. iv. 10, 1). In his preface, however, p. 30, as I observe, 
Bubu Uajcndralul speaks of Satyakuma as a natural son in these w'ords : “Although 
a natural born son whose father w'as unknown, and recognized by the contemptuous 
soubriquet of Jubula from tho designation of liis mother Jabula,” etc. 
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how can he, in whose neighbourhood ev&OL the Veda is forbidden to be 
read, read it himself? And if he utters it, his tongue is to bo cut ; 
and if he retains it in his memory, his body is to be slit. And it 
results from the meaning of the terms that he is prohibited from learn- 
ing its contents, or^ practising its injunctions, according to the texts, 
‘ Let no one impaft intelligence to a S^udra ; ' and ‘ reading, sacrifice, 
and liberality are the duties of twice-born men.’ As regards (/) Vi- 
dura, Dharma, Yyadha, and others in whom knowledge was produced 
in consequence of their recollection of acts performed in a former 
birth, their enjoyment of its results cannot be prevented, from the 
transcendent character of the effects of knowledge ; and because in the 
text * Let the four castes be made to hear them,’ the Smriti declares 
that the four castes possess the prerogative of learning the Itihasas 
and Puranas [by means of which S'udras may attain perfection]. But 
it has been established that S'udras do not possess the prerogative of 
acquiring divine knowledge derived [directly] from [the study of] the 
Veda.” 

The Bhagavad Gita affirms a different doctrine in the following 
verses,! X. 32 f., where Krishna says : 

M(2f7i hi Vnriha vyapidritya ye ftyuh pOpa-yonayah | stn'yo vaihjas 
tathd Madras te'piyunti pardfii gatim | 30. Kim punar hrdhmanOh pun- 
yui hhaUuh r ajar shay as tathd j 

“ Those who have faith in me, even though they be of base origin, 
women, Yaisyas, and S'udras, attain to the most transcendent state. 
How much more pure Brfxhmans and devout royal rishis.” * 

S'ankara could scarcely have been ignorant that his principle was not 
in harmony with this text ; but ho has thought proper to ignore this 
discrepance of views, as ho probably shrank from directly contradicting 
a work held in such high estimation. 

See also the account of the views cntert^iined on the same subject by 
S'andilya which I have stated above, p. 178. 

Page 105, line 24. 

The following quotation contimtes the discussion of this subject ; 
and will also serve to illustrate pp. 6 and 16, above, as well as*p. 90 
of the First Yolume : 

Brahma Sutra i. 3^ 30. ‘‘ Samdnorndma-rupatvach cha dvrittdv apy 
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avirodho daHandt smntei cha ” > athdpi syat | yadi pah-ad^-vad deva- 
vyaJctayo ^pi santatya eva utpadyeran nirudhyerams cha tato ^hidhand- 
hhidheyahhidhatri - vyavahdrdvicliheddt mmbandha -%,ityaivma vircXlhah 
sahde parihriyeta | yadd tu khalu sakalam trailohjam parity akta-ndma- 
rupam nirlepam praliyate prahhavati clta dbhinavam iti §ruti-smrit{-vdddh 
vadanti tadd katham avirodhah iti | tattra idam ahhidhiyate ** aamdna- 
ndma-rupatvad iti \ tadd ^pi samsdrasya andditvam tdvad ahhyupagan- 
tavyain | pratipddayishyati cha dchdryyah samsdrasya andiditcam, ** upa- 
padyate cha apy upalahhyate cha ” iti (Brahma Sutra ii. 1, 36) | anddau 
cha saynsdre yathd svdpa-pralodhayoh pralaya-prdbhava-kravane ^pi purva- 
prahodha-vad uiiara-prahodhe 'pi vyavahdrdd na kaschid virodhah | evayn 
kalpdyitara^prabhava-pralayayor api iti drashtavyam \ svdpa-pralodhayos 
cha pralaya-prahhavatt sruyeie | yadd suptaJi svapnam na kanchana 
pasyaty atha asniiyi prdnah eva ekadhu hhavati tadd enaih vdk mrvair 
ndmahhih saha apyeti chakehuh sarvaih rupaih saha apyeti srotrayli sar^ 
vaih sahdaih mha apyeti manah sarvair dhydnaih saha apyeti | sa yadd 
pratihudhyate yathd 'gner jvalatah sarvdh dih visphulingdh vipratish'- 
fheranyi evayn eva etasmdd dtmayiah sarve prdtulh yathdyatanayn vipratish- 
thante prdnehhyo dccdK develhyo Jokdh (Kaush. Br.^tt. A. 3, 3) iti | sydd 
etat I svdpe purushdntara-vyavahdrdcichheddt svayayh cha sushupta-pra- 
huddhasya purva-py'ahodha-vyavahdrdyiuHandhdyia'Sanibhavddaviruddham | 
mahdpralaye tu sarva'vyavahdrochheddj jantnantara-ryavalidra-vach cha 
kalpdntara-vyavahdrasya anusandhdtum a^ahya^vud vaisliamyam iti | yia 
esha doshah | saty api sayTa-ryacaharochhedmi ynahupralaye Paramesva- 
runyigrahad* l^rardndyn UiranyagarhhddlyiOyn kalpdntara-vyavahdrdnu- 
sayidhdyiopapatteh | yadyapi pyrdkritdh prdnino na janyndyiiara-vyava- 
hdram anusayidhumlh drisyante iti na tat prdkrita-vad ihnrdndm hhavi- 
tavyatn | yjaihd hi prdnitrdvikshe 'pi ynanushyddi-staynha-paryyanteshu 
jyidnaisvaryyddi-pndihandhah parena parcna hhuydyi hhavan drUyate 
tathu maiimhyddishv eva lliranyagarhha-paryanieHhu jndnaikvaryyddy- 
mhhivyakiir api parena parcyia hhuyasi hhavati liy etat sruti-smriti- 
viideshv asakrid eva anukatpndau prddurhhavatuyn pdratnaikvaryyam sru- 
yamdmih na sakyaih ndsii iti vaditim | tatas clta atlt% - kalpdnushthita- 
pralcrishta-jndna-karynandm IsvardnQiii Hiranyagarhlmdindih varttamdyid- 
kdlpCikau prddurhhavatdm Paramesvardnngrihltdndiii supta-praiihuddha- 
•cat kalpayitara-vyjavahurunusandhunopapattih | tathd cha sruUr *^yo 
Brahmdmyli vidadhdti purvarh yo vai veddtJis cha prahinoti tasmai | taiii 
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ha devam (Itma-huddhi-prahd&am mumuhhur mi saranam dham prapadye'*" 

(SVcta^vat/ira Upanishad, vi. 18) iti | smaranti cha B’aunahddayo Ma- 

dhuldihandah-prahhfltihhir dasatatkyo drishplh iti | prativedam cha evani 

eva hiindarshy-adayah smaryyante ( krutir apy rishi-jndna-purvalcam 

eva mantrena aniishthanaih darsayati yo ha vai aviditCirsheya-chhando- 

daivata-hrdhnianenck mantrena ytijayati vd adhyupayati vd sthdmm cha 
« 

richhati garttam vd prapadyate ” ity upahramya ** ta%mdd etdni mantre 
vid/ydd^^ iti | prdnindm cha atikha-prdptaye dharmo vidhiyate duhkJMt^ 
pariliMVdya adharmah pratishidhyate [ drishtdmsravika-duhkha-siikha- 
vuhayau cha rdga-dveshaa hhavato na vilakshana^vishaydv ity ato dha/r- 
mddharma^phala-hhutottarottard srkhtir nkhpadyamdnd pdrva-srishti- 
BadrUy eva nishpadyate | smritis cha hhavati “ teaham ye ydni kanndni 
prdlc-Hrkhtydin pratipedire | tuny eva te prapadyante srijyamdndh punah 
punah I himmlhirnsre mridu-krare dhannddharmuv ritdnrite | tadnbhd- 
vUdh prapadyante taamat tat iaeya rochate"*^ | iti | prall yamdnam api cha 
idam jagat sakty-avakaham eva praliyate sakti-mdJam eva cha prahhavati 
itarathd dkasmikatva-pramngdt | na cha anekdkdrdh saktayah Sakydh 
kalpayitim | fatas cha vichhidya vichhidya apy udhhavatdm bhur^ddi- 
loka-pravdhdndrli deva - tiryah - mamtshya - lahhanund )7i cha prdni^ni- 
kaya-pravdhdndm varnuirama’^dharma^phala- vyavastlmidm cha anudau 
samsdre niyatatvam indraya-vhhaya-Hambandha~niyataiva~vat pratxjeta- 
vyam | na hi indriya-vishaya-samhandhuder vyavahdrasya 2 >rati sargam 
anyathotvam shaMhcndPriya-vishaya-lcalpam sakyam ntprekaldUim | atak 
cha mrva-kal'pdvidm tulya- vyavahdratvdt kalpdntara-i'yavahdrdnman' 
dhdna-kehamatvdch cha Isvardndih samdna-ndnia-rupdh eva pratinargam 
viseshdh prddiirhhavajiti mmdna-iiidma-rupatvdch cha dvrittdv a^n mahd- 
earga-mahdpralaya-lalcehandydm jagato ^bhyupagamyamdndydm na kak 
chick chhabda-prdmdnyddi-virodhah | mmdna-ndima-rdpatdm cha-sruti- 
^mritl darsayatah suryd-chandramasau dhdtd yathd-piirvam akalpayat [ 
divam cha prithivlfn chdntarikfiham atho svah | Hi \ yathd purvaemin 
katpe {iurya-chandrafnah-prabhriti jagat klriptam taihd \minn ajii kalp'^ 
Paramesvaro'kalpayad ity arthah | tathd ^^Aynir vai akdmayata ^ an- 
nddo devdnuiii sydxn ’ iti sa evam agnaye krittikdbhyah puroddsam ashta- 
kapdlaih niravapad'^ iti nakshattreshti-vidhau yo ^gnir niravapad yasmai 
vd Agnaye niravapat tayoh samdna-ndma-rdpatdm darsayati ity -evam- 
jdtlyak§ sndir udaharttavya | emritir api pishtndm ndmadheyuni yds 
cha vedeehu dpishtayah 1 karvaryy-ante proButdndm tdny evaibhyo daddty 
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ajah I yathartdv ritu-lingani ndnii-rUpani paryyaye | drikymU *idni tdny 
eva iathd hhdvdh yugddishu | yathd ^hhimdnmo Hitds tulyds te *8dmpratair 
iha I devdh devair atUair hi rupair ndmahhir eva cha V ity evaih-jatlydha 
d^ashtavyd | 

“Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 30. ‘And though there be a recurrence of crea- 
tion, yet as (the new creation) has the same name* and form"^ (as the 
old) there will be no contradiction in regard to the words of the Veda ; 
since this is proved both by the intuition of rishis and by the Smriti,* 
And further, let it be so that if a series of individual gods, ^ of 
animals, etc., is bom and disappears in unbroken continuity, the al- 
leged contradiction in regard to the words of the Veda (viz. that as 
they are connected with objects which are not cterm^ they cannot 
themselves be eternal) will be removed by the perpetuity of connection 
arising from the continuity of practice regarding the designation of 
things, the things to be designated, and the designator. But when, as 
texts of the S'ruti and Smriti inform us, the entire three worlds, losing 
name and form,'’ are utterly annihilated and afterwards produced anew, 
how can the contradiction be avoided ? [The meaning of this is : How 
can there be an eternal bonnection between the wdl-ds of the Veda and 
objects which how long soever they may have existed, must yet have 
come into being at the new creation following after the total (not 
merely the partial) destruction of the universe ? and if such a connection 
does not exist, how can the words of the Veda be eternal, when before 
this new creation tliey represented nothing existent? see above, p. 
102.] A re])ly to this is given in the words, ‘ Yet as (the new 
creation) has the same name and form as the old,^ etc. Even then 
the world must be admitted to have been without a beginning. This 
eternity of the world will be declared by our teacher in the words (of 

Professor Goldstiickcr is of opinion that here, as elsewhere, these words {nama- 
rupa) should be rendered “ substance and form.’* See the note on the subject furnished 
by him in IM. Purnouf’s Introduction a I’histoirc du Ihiddliismo Jiidien, p. 502. 

»» Govindii Ananda remarks on the Sutra before us, and Sankara’s comment ; Nanu 
maha-pralnye Jiifir apy asativat mbdarthasambandJmnUyaivam hiaukya dha^^sa- 
mTnm*' iti | sdtra/nnirasyadsankfiind/ta *'atbdpi** Hi [ vyakti’sautatyaJfUimwi avdn- 
tara~pralaye snHvdt samhimdhaH tishthati n^avalmrmuchhednj jnTiycta cha iti redasya* 
annpeJcsBitreaa pramdnye na knschid virodhah aydt | iiulcpa-pralaye Ui mmbandha' 
nnsut punah srishtau kenavhit pumm sankvtah karttavyah Hi punish a -buddhisdpe- 
kshatrena redasya aprnmdnyam adh ydpaknsya nsrayasya nasnd nsritasya an^kivam 
cha praptam ity arthah | mahdpralaye *pi nirlepa-layo *siddhgh sat-kdi'yya-mddt J 
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Brahma l^utra, ii. 36), ^It is agreeablo to reason, and it is ascertained.’ 
And the world being eternal, although the Veda declares that its disso- 
lution and rcproduittion take place during the sleep, and at the waking 
(of the creator), still as the practice continues the same in the later, as 
in the previous, waking condition, there is no contradiction (of the sort 
pretended). And it is to be considered that the same must be the case 
in regard to the dissolutions and creations of another Kalpa (see Yol. I. 
p. 43 f.). Now dissolutions and creations arc said in the Veda to take 
plapf during (the creator’s) sleep, and at his waking. ^When the 
sleeper does not see any vision, and when his breath is concentrated 
in him, then the voice with all names enters into him, the eye with 
all forms entys into him, the ear with all sounds enters into him, 
the mind with all thoughts enters into him. When he wakes, just as 
sparks shoot out in all directions from blazing fire, so do all breaths 
according to their several seats issue from this Soul ; from the breaths 
spring deities; and from the deities worlds’ (Kaushitak! Brahmana, 
latter part, 3, 3). But be ?t so, that [in the circumstances referred 
to*] there is no contradiction of the kind alleged, because during the 

taiha oha saTuskaratmaha sahdartha-^iat^samhandhnnam satam eva punaJi sris7iiav 
ahhivyakUr na anilyatvam | ahhivyaktdnam pUrva-krtlplya^numa-rupa-samanatvad 
na sanketah kenachit kdryyah | vishama-srishtau hi sanketupeJesha va fulya^sriahtav 
iti pariharati^^ tattra idam** ity-adinu j “ But sincu in a groat dissolution oven spcoics 
cease to exist, will it not result that the connection of words with the objects they 
denote is not eternal? In reference to this doubt the aphorist says, *ns the name and 
form are the same,* etc. Waving the authority of the Sutra, the Commentator ex- 
presses a doubt ill the words ‘ And furthiT,’ etc. It is true that the connection sub- 
sists in roiiscquenee of the continuity of individuals owdiig to the existence of species 
during the intermediate dissolutions, and this conneetioii will be known because the 
previous practice continues uninterrupted. And so from tlu' independmice of the 
Veda, there will be nc* contradiction in regard to its authority. But since in a total 
dissolution all such connection is lost, and some intimation (of wdiat had existed before) 
must be given by some person at the new creation, the Veda will he dispcndcnt on 
the understanding of such ])erson, and conseijuently its unauthoritativeness, as 
well as the non-eternity of the dejieiidcnt object, owing to the extinction of the in- 
structor on whom it depended, will result. But even in a great dissolution an absolv^o 
annihilation is unproved, according to the doctrine that cfleels evist in their causes. 
And so, as words, the ohjocts which they denote, and the connection between both, 
(all of which things jireviously existed), are manifested at the new creation as re- 
miniscences of a previous existence, they arc not noii-etcrnal. As the objects thus 
manifested have the same names and forms as in the jirevious Kalpa, the *0 is no 
necessity for any intimation (of what had existed before) being given by any person. 
For 4lki an intimation would, indeed, be required in a dissimilar creation, but not 
in one whicli is similar. It is thus that the commentator removes the objection in 
the words * reply to this is given,* etc.” 
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sleep (of one person) the practice of others continues unintewuptedly, 
and even the person who has been in a deep sleep can ascertain the 
action which took place in his former waking state* But this is fin- 
applicable to a great dissolution, because then there is an absolute 
annihilation of all practice, and because the practice which prevailed in 
another Kalpa, like that of another birth, cannot bo%scertained. This 
objection, however, does not hold ; for although all practice is annihi- 
lated by a great dissolution, still it is proved that through the favour 
of the supreme Lord, the lords Hiranyagarbha (Brahma), etc., can 
ascertain the practice of the preceding Kalpa. Although ordinary 
creatures are not observed to evince the power of discovering the 
practice of a former birth, the limitation which is true of them will 
not attach to the great lords in question. For just as in the series of 
beings commencing with men, and ending with posts, although all the 
creatures included in it without distinction possess the attribute of life, 
yet, as we descend the scale, the obstructions to knowledge and to power 
arc perceived to go on gradually increasing ; so too, in the series be- 
ginning with men and culminating in Hiranyagarbha, there is an ever 
greater and greater manifestation of knowledge andT of power, etc. ; and 
thus the transcendent faculties which arc declared in texts of the S'ruti 
and Smriti to belong to the beings who again and again come into existence 
at the beginning of the successive Kalpas cannot be denied to be real. 
And consequently it is established tliat the lords Hiranyagarbha and 
others who during the past Kalpa had manifested distinguished know- 
ledge and powers of action, and who again came into existence at the 
beginning of the present Kalpa, and enjoyed the favour of the supreme 
Lord, were able, like a person who has been asleep and awakes again, 
to ascertain the practice of the previous Kalpa. And accordingly 
the S'ruti says : ‘ Seeking final liberation, 1 take refuge with that 
God, shining by the light of his own intellect, who in the beginning 
cjj^jates Brahma and reveals to him the Vedas’ (S'vetilsv. TJpan. vi. 18). 
And S'aunaka and others record in their Smritis that the hymns in the 
ten Maijdalas of the Rig-veda were seen by Madhuchhtftidas and other 
rishis. In the same way the Kandarshis, etc., of each of the Vedas 
are spedlfied in the Smritis. The S'ruti, too, in the passage commenc- 
ing * Any priest who in sacrificing for another person, or in teaching a 
pupil, employs a text of which ho does not know the/ishi, metre, deity, 

£0 
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and proper application, is turned into a post, or falls into a pit,* and end- 
ing, ‘Wherefore let him ascertain all these points regarding every text; ’ 
— declares that a knowledge of the rishi by whom it was seen should 
precede the ceremonial use of every text.® Further, righteousness is 
prescribed and unrighteousness is forbidden, with a view to promote the 
happiness and obviate the misery of living beings : and love and dislike 
have for their objects nothing but the happiness and misery which arc 
perceptible by sense or are soripturally revealed. Consequently each 
succeeding creation which is effected, forming, as it does, the recom- 
pense of righteousness and unrighteousness, is cohistituted perfectly 
similar to each of those which preceded it. And the Srnriti, too, de- 
clares : ‘ These creatures, as they are reproduced time after time, per- 
form, respectively, the very same actions as they had performed in the 
previous creation.'® They so act under the influence of (their previous 
tendencies) whether noxious or innoxious, mild or cruel, righteous or 
unrighteous, to truth or to falsehood; and it is from this cause that 
they are disposed to one or another course of conduct.* Besides, even 
when this world is destroyed, a residuum of its force {iakti) continues, 
and it is reproduced only because it has this force for its basis : for 
any other supposition would involve the difficulty of the world having 
no cause. And as we cannot conceive that there are many forms of 
force {mkti)y we must believe that, as the relations between the senses 
and their objects are invariable, so too, in a world which had no com- 
mencement, the successions of earths and other worlds, and of different 
classes of living beings distinguished as gods, animals, ^nd men, (al- 
though separated from each other in the period of their production,) as 
well as the ordinations of castes, orders, duties, and recompenccs are 
invariable. For we cannot imagine that such conditions as the re- 

® The object of these remarks of S'ankara regarding the rishis is thus explained 
by Govinda Anauda : Kinvha mantranam rishy-ndi-jnanavasyakatva-jnnpika srutir 
mantra-driff- rishTvnm JmnUlisayaTn darsayati ily aha | . . . . tatha eha jnanadhikaUi 
kalpTmtaritam vedam /tniritva vyavaharasya pravarttitatvnd vedanya anndiivam anape- 
hshatvaTn eha avirtiddham iti hhTwah j “ In these words S'ankara intimates that the 
S'mti which doclt.res the necessity of knowiag the rishis, etc., thereby manifests 

, the transcendent knowledge of the rishis who S&w the mantras And so from 

the fact that these rishis, distinguished ‘by eminent knowledge, recollected jjthe Veda 
w^hich had existed in a different Kalpa, and [again] gave currency to the [ancient] 
practi^* [of its precepts], it is shewn that the eternity and independence of the Veda 
is not in contradiction [to any fact] — such is the purport.*' 

'® See the First Volume of this work, p. 60, 
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lations between the senses and their objects, etc., should vaiy in every 
creation, in such a way, for example, as that there should exist objects 
for a sixth sense. Hence, as all Kalpas exist under the same conditions, 
and as the lords (Hiranyagarbha, etc.) are able to ascertain the conditions 
which existed in another Kalpa, varieties (of beings) having the same 
name and form are produced in every creation; and in i5onsequcnce of this 
sameness of name and form, even though a revolution of the world in the 
form of a great creation and a great dissolution is admitted, no contra- 
diction arises affecting the authority of the words of the Veda, etc. Both 
S'ruti and Smriti shew us this sameness of name and form. Here such 
texts of the S'ruti as these may be adduced : ' The creator formed as be- 
fore the sun and moon, the sky and the earth, the air and the heaven.’ 
This means that in this Kalpa the supreme Lord fashioned the sun^the 
moon, and the rest of the world in the same way as they had been 
fashioned in the former Kalpa.’ Again : Agni desired, * May I be the 
food-eater of the gods.’’ He offered to Agiy [as the deity presiding over] 
the Krittikas (the Pleiades) a cake in eight platters.’ In this passage 
the S'ruti shews that the two Agnis, he who in the ceremony of sacri- 
fice to the constellation offered the oblation, and he to whom it was 
offered, had the same name and form. And such Smritis, too, as the 
following should be examined : ‘ The Unborn Being gives to those born 
at the end of the night of tho dissolution '*) the names of the rishis 
and their intuitions into the Yedas.^® Just as on the recurrence of each 
of tho seasons of the year its various characteristics are perceived to be 
the very same (as they had been before), so too are the things produced 
at the beginning of the yugas ; and the past gods presiding over dif- 
ferent objects resemble those Avho exist at present, and the present 
(resemble the) past in their names and forms.’ ” 

I shall quote a part of S'ankara’s remarks on the Brahma Sutra, 
ii. 1, 36, referred toUn the earlier part of the preceding quotation, in 
Thich the eternity of the world is affirmed : 

KrHtika-nnkshattrabhimani-devuifa Ajnayc — Govindu AaaiLda. 

Goviiitla Aiianda. ^ 

Tho sensjo of tho last words, \vhich 1 translate literally, is not very clear. Goviiida 
Ananda says that in the word vnlcshu the locative case denotes the object (vedeshv iti 
visfufya-ttajHaml), Compare the passages quoted above in p. 16 Irom the Vishnu P. 
and M. Bh. which partially correspond with this verse. 

Already quoted from tho Vishnu P. in the First Volum(f of this work, p. 60. 
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ii. 1, 36. ** TIpapadyate cha upaldhhyate cha^'* | iipapadyate cha^^ 
sanisarasya anddityam | adimattve hi sam^draaya aJcasmdd udhhuter muh’- 
tdildm api punah i^imadrodhhuti-prasangah | aJcrituhhydgamchpraamgas 
cha mkha-duhhhddi-vaulMmyoBya nirnimittatvat | na cha Isvaro vaisha- 
myorhetur ity uhtam | na cha avidyd kevald vaishamyasya kdranam eka~ 
rupatvdt | rdgddi-Jcleia-vdsandkshipta-karmdpehsJid tv avidyd vaiahamyor 
kivn sydt | na cha karma anta/rena sartram aamhhavati na cha iariram 
antarena karma aamlha^ati iti itaretardsraya-dosha-prasangah \ andditve 
tu vljdnhira-nydyena vpapatter na kakchid dosho lhavati | 

‘ It is agreeable to reason, and it is ascertained.’ The eternity of 
the world is agreeable to reason. For on the supposition that it had 
a beginning, as it came into existence without a cause, tho difficulty 
wo^ld arise (1) that those who had obtained liberation from mundane 
existence might become again involved in it ; and (2) that men would 
enjoy or suffer the recompense of what they had never done, as the 
inequalities occasioned by happiness and misery, etc., would be cause- 
less. But God is not the cause of this inequality, as wo have said 
(see the comment on Sutra ii. 1, 34). Nor can ignorance alone be its 
cause, since ignorance is uniform (whilst conditions are varied). But 
ignorance, when connected with works induced by the surviving me- 
mory of desire and other sources of dis(j[uiet, may be the cause of in- 
equality. Further, corporeal existence does not originate without 
works, nor works without bodily existence : so that (this hypothesis 
of the world having had a beginning) involves the fallacy of making 
each of two things depend upon the other. But on the supposition 
that the world had no beginning, there is no difficulty, as the two 
things in question may be conceived to have succeeded each other like 
seed and*sprout from all eternity.” (Sec Ballantyne’s Aphorisms of 
the Sankhya, Book i. pp. 60 and 126.) 

Page 111, line 2 from the foot; and Page 113, line 11. 

In the first edition, p. 78, I had translated tho word samayddhyu- 
shite “ in the morning twilight.” When revising the translation for 
the new edition I became uncertain, about the sense, and did not advert 

c 

i.$. as Professor Cowell suggests, if there is no cause for the production of the 
vorld, it comes into existence at hap-hazard, and by some chance the liberated may 
)e bom again as well as the unliborated. 
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to the fact that the term is explained in Professor Wilson’s !&ictionary 
as denoting time at which neither stars nor sun are visible.” 
Professor Cowell has since pointed out that the word occurs in the 
second of the following verses of Manu, where a rule is given for the 
interpretation of the Veda in cases such as that referred to by the com- 
mentator on the N^yaya Sutras: ii. 14: S’ruti-dvaiAl^m tu yattra sydt 
iattra dlta/rmav uhhau smritau | uhhuv api hi tau dkarmau samyag uitau 
mamshibhih | 15. Udite hiudite chaiva samayadhyuahite tathd | sarvathd 
varttate yajnah itiyam vaidiki srutih | “ 14. In cases where there is a 
twofold Vcdic prescription, both the rites are declared in the Smriti to 
be binding ; since they have been distinctly pronounced by sages to be of 
equal authority. 15. The Vedic rule is that sacrifice may be performed 
in all the three ways [indicated in a particular text], viz. when the sub 
has risen, when it has not risen, and when neither stars nor sun appear, 
i.e. in the morning twilight.” Kulluka says : Surya^nalcahatra-varji- 
tall hdlah safnayadhytishita-sabdena uchyate | “a time devoid of sun and 
stars is denoted by the word aamayddhyushita. 

Page 142, lines 14 and l^* ^ 

The first of these quotations is from the Brihad AranyakaTJpanishad, 
i. 4, 10; and the second from the Chhandogya XJpanishad, viii. 7, 2. 

Page 149, line 6, 

For ^abdadlkshiter read sabdad Jhshiter. 

Page 154, note 140. 

Professor Cowell observes on the close of this note that the Siinkhya 
opponent maintains that the metaphor is in every case a real one. 

Page 157, line 18. 

Professor Cowell remarks that the meaning of the phrase sabda-pra- 
mdnake ^rthe is not correctly rendered by the translation here given, viz. 

where the (proper sense) is established by the v/brds.” The author 
is laying down the general rule that in cases where there is nothing in 
the purport of any passage in which a particular wwd occurs to lead 
the reader to suppose that it is figuratively used, and where conse-* 
quentiy the word itself is the only index to the sense, it must be 
understood in its primary signification. The proper rendering, therefore, 
is : “ Where the sense can onlv be determined bv the word itself.” 
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^age 160, lim 18. 

For pumr^utpattir read puna/r~anutpattir. 

Page 181, lines 7 and 11 from the foot. 

I learn from Professors Cowell and Goldstiicker that vimatd smritih 
should be render^^d not ‘‘the variously understood Smriti'^ but “the 
Smriti which is here the subject of dispute.*' 

Page 183, note 160, line 1. 

With R.V. i. 179, 2, compare KV. vii. 76, 4, quoted in p. 245. 

Page 201, line 21. 

The commentator thus explains this verse of the Vishnu Purana 
(I am indebted to Dr. Hall for a collation of the best MSS. in the 
India Office Library): Me cha dveshopasama-prakaruh madhyamadhi- 
karindm eva ulcidh na tu ultamddhikiirindm iiy aha | ^^hhinna- 

drisa " hheda-drishtya | “ hhinna-drmim ” iti vd pdfhah \ taitra hhinna- 
darsane dbhyupagamam^^ angiMraih kritvd dveshopasamopdya-hheddk 
kathitdh \ uktdndm updydndm paramdrtha-sankshepo mama mattah §ruya~ 
tarn I “In the words ‘these notions,* etc.* he tells us that the methods 
of repressing hatred which have been hitherto declared are those which 
are followed by the persons who have attained only to the secondary, not 
to the highest, stage of knowledge. Bhinna-drUd is the same as hheda- 
drishtydj ‘ with a view which distinguishes [the Deity from them- 
selves],* or the reading is hhlnna-drisam, ‘of persons who look [on 
Him] as distinct.* ‘ Accepting * {alhyupagamam kritvd), i:e. admitting, 
this opinion regarding a distinctness, ‘I (the speaker in theV.P.) have 
declared these methods of repressing hatred. Now hear from me a 
summary * of the highest truth in regard to these methods.** 

Page 225, line 21. 

There is a verse in the Vajasaneyi Samhita, xiii. 45, in which also 
Agni is connected "with the creation : Yo Agnir Agner adhi eydyatt 
sokdt prithivydh uta vd divas pari j yena prajdh Visvaharmd jajdna tarn 
Agne hedah pa/r^ te vrinahtu | “Agni, may thy wrath avoid that Agni 
trho sprang from Agni, from the flgme of the earth or from that of the 
sky, by whom Yisvakarman generated living creatures.** This verse is 
quoted and after its fashion explained in the S'atapatha Brahmana, vii. 
5, 2, 21 : Atha dakshinato fam | “ To Agnir Agner adhi ajdygta*^ ity 
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A,§n%r vai eaha | Agner odhyagayata | ** iolzat prithivyah ufg vd divas 
pari iti yad vai Prajdpateh iohdd ajayata tad divak cJ^a pfithivyai cha 
sokad ggdyata ( *^Yena prajdh Vikvakarmd jajdna ^*^ti vdg vai ajo vdcho 
vai prajah Vikvakarmd jajdna ityddi 1 Then [he places] a goat {aja) 
on the southern side, (saying) : ' That Agni who sprang from Agni : » 
this goat is Agni and sprang from Agni. ' From tlfb^ flame of the earth 
or from that of the sky : ’ that which sprang from the flame of Tra- 
japati sprang from the flame of the earth and of the sky. ' By whom 
Visvakarman generated living creatures The goat, [or the Unborn], 
is Vach (Speech) : Visvakarman generated living creatures from Vach,” 
etc. Compare R.V. i. 67, 5, quoted above in p. 275. 

Page 235, line 9, 

Add after this the following texts, in which the verbs taksh and jan 
are applied to the composition of the hymns : 

tt.V. i. 67, 4. Vindanti im attra naro dhiyam-dhah hridd yat tashtdn 
mantrdn akammn | Meditative men find him (Agni) here, when they 
have uttered hymns of praise fashioned by tte heart.*’ 

i. 109, 1. Vi hy akhyam manasd vaayah ichham^ Indragni jndaah uta 
vd sajdtdn | ndnyd yuvat pramatir asti mahyam m vdm dhiyaifi vuja^ 
yantim ataksham | 2. Akravam he hhuri-ddeattard vdm vijdmdtur uta vd 
sydldt I aiha somasya pray ail ytivahhydm Indragni stomam janaydmi 
navyam | “1. Seeking that which is desirable, I beheld [in you], o 
Indra and Agni, relations or kinsmen. I have no other counsellor 
than you,-wI who have fahricated for you a hymn supplicating food. 
2. For 1 have heard that you arc more bountiful than an ineligible 
son-in-law (who has to purchase his bride), or than a bride’s brother: 
so now, while presenting a libation of Soma, I generate for you a new 
hymn.” 

Page 253, line 15, 

Insert after this the following verse : E.V. x. 66, 5. Sarasvdn dhibhir 
Varum dhrita-vratah Pushd Visknur mahimd Vdyur Asvind | hrahma‘ 
krito amritdh vikva-vedaaah karma no yamsan trivarutham amhasah | 
“ May Sarasvat with thoughts, may Varuija whose laws are fixed, m^y 
Pusfian, Vishnu the mighty, Vayu, the Asvins, — may these makers of 
prayers, immortal, possessing all resources, afford us a triple-cased pro- 
tection from calamity.” 
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APPENDIX. 


BupjpUmeatwry Note on Kalatyayapadiehta, — See page 84, note 89, 
and page 290. 

I am indebted to Professor Ooldstiicker for the following additional 
remarks on this expression : 

The Tarkasangiaha, quoted by Professor Cowell in his interesting 
note which you kindly communicated to me, differs materially from the 
Bhashaparichchheda in its interpretation of the fallacy culled by them 
hadlta: and I might add that the Tarkasangraha-dlpikaprakasa offers 
even a tliird explanation of the same Vaiseshika term. But I do not 
think that the hadJui of the Yaiseshikas is the same as the Icaldtlta of 
the N^aiyayikas. For when wo find that the Bhashiiparichchheda in 
its enumeration at v. 70 applies to the fifth hetvdhhusa the epithet 
kdldtyayopadishta (probably the same as the kdlatyaynpadiahta of the 
Nyaya-sutra i. 50) yet in its explanation of v. 77 does not call it 
kdldiitay as the Nyaya docs, but hddhay such a variation in terms 
seems pointed ; and when •wc find moreover that its interpretation of 
hadha differs from Vatsyayana’s interpretation of kdldtUa, there seems 
to bo a still greater probability that the Nyuya and Vaiseshika disagree 
on the question of tho fifth hdvdbhdsa. 

For that there is no real difference between the Nyayabhashya and 
the Nyayavritti is still my opinion. Both commentaries, I hold, agree 
in stating that tho fallacy kdldtUa arises when a reason assigned ex- 
ceeds its proper sphere {addhanakdia), and neither, I think, can have 
taken kdla in its literal sense of time.” This might have been the 
case if, as Professor Cowell seems to suggest, plausibility ” of an 
argument were tho subject of the Sutra; but as, in my opinion, the 
hetu is always intended to be a valid and good hetu, I do not see how 
such a hetu can become a bad one simply by being advanced too late. 
It would, however, become bad by being applied to a time, i.e. to a 
case to which it properly does not belong. 

The circumstance that the Yritti and Bhashaparichchheda are 
probably works of \he same author, docs not invalidate my opinion ; it 
wduld seem on the contrary to confirm it, since the object of both these 
works is a different one : the former being intended as an exposition of 
the Nyaya, and the latter as one of the Vaiseshika. 
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A 

Abhipratiirin, 297 
Abhyupagftma-vuda, 201 
Accentuation, 31 
Achiirvya, 92 
Acbyuta, 14, 45 
Aditi, 226, 252, 268 
A'dityas, 102, 234 
Adhararani, 47 
Adhokshaju, 43, 47 
Adbvaryu, 5, 63, 64 f. 
Adhvaryava (Yajur) Y^'da, 
212 

Adfishta, 132, 136 
-Either, whether et,ernal or 
not, 70, 106, 164 
Agastya, 247 
Agni, 6f., 46 f., 219 and 
passim 

A^i a source of inspira- 
tion, 268 f, 

Agni iSiivitra, 17 
Agnishtoma, 11 
Abankura, 196 
Aila (Pururavas), 47 
AitareyaBriilimana, 6, 225 
Aitaroya Upanisliad, i, 1, 
-65 
Aiil, 166 

Akshapuda (Gotama), 199 
Akshara, 164 
*Alcinous, 269 
Ananda Giri, 167 
Anga, 63 
Angis, 31 

Angiras, 31, 34, 219 f. 
Angira|(;s, 246 
AnukramanT, 86, 276 
Anushtubb, 11, 27S 


Anuvyiikhyunas, 205 
Apab (waters), 8 
Apfintaratamas, 40 
Apastamba, 62, 179 
Apollo, 267, 270 
Apsaras, 247 
Apta, 114 ff., 124, 128 
Aptoryuman, 11 
Aranyakas, 1, 26 

superior to rest of 

Vwla, 31 
Argives, 270 
Arbi, 224 
Artliavados, 64 
Aryamaii, 266 
Asmaka, 63 
Asridh,*226 
Astronomy, 31 
Asura, the, 258 
Asuras, 49 
Asuri, 192 
Asvaluyana, 179 
As valayana’s Grihya Su- 
tras, 288 
Asvattha, 46 
Asvins, 228, 236 
Atirutra, 11 
Atharvan, priest, 56 
Atliarvan, sage, 31, 220, 
269, 284 

Atharvan (tlic Veda), 11 
Atharvaiigirases, 3, 9, 21, 
42,205 

Atliarva Parisishta, 64 f. 
Atliarvanas, 54 
Atharva-veda, quoted— 
ii. 1,2,-260 
iv. 35, 6^- 4 
vii. 54,-1 
X. 7, 14, 20,-3 


Atharva-veda miinued—- 
X. 7. 43, 44,-279 
xi. 7, 24,-287 
xiii. 4, 38,-4 
xix. 54, 3,-4 
— 59,1, 2,-260 
Athene, 272 
Atri, 34, 220, 276 
Atris, 243 
Auddrdaki, 77 
Aufrccht, Prof., Cat. ol' 
Podl.San8k.MSS.,27f., 
30, 39 

aid from him ac- 
• knowlodgijd, 9, 15, 20, 
54, 219, 221, 287 f. 
Aupamanyava, 213 
Avyakla, 161, 173 
Ayasya, 240 
Ayutayamj^, 51 
Ayu, 222, 225 
Ayur-veda, 114 f., 116 f.> 
132, 135 


B 

Bahara Pravahini, 77 tf. 
Bacchus, 264 
Budaruyana, 64, 69, 141, 
and passim 

eontrovorts opin- 

• ions of Jaimini, 141 ff, 

►f the Sunkhyas, 

150 ff. 

Bddari, 145 
Bahvfichas, 64 
Ballantyne's Aphorisms yf 
the Mimansa, 70 ff. 
— Aj)hori8m8 of the 
Nydya, 110 ff., 201 
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Ballantync*s Aphorisms of 
tho Sankhya, 133, 168 
Aphorisms of tho 
Vrdanta, 107 . 

Aphorisms of the 
Yoga, 201, 289 

Christianity con- 
trasted with Hindu Phi- 
losophy, 104, 214 
— 1 — Mahabhrishya, 104 
- Siddhuntii-muktii- 
Yali, 133 

Synopsis of 
Science, 203 

Bancrjea, llcv. Prof. K.M., 
12 

-■ ' ■ his Dialogues on 
Hindu Pliilosopliy, 31, 
93 f., 115, 118, 133 
Bauddhas, 181 
Baudhayana, 179 
Bcnfey, Prof., liis Sama- 
vedtt, 103, 221,231,238, 
266 

Bluidrascna, 156, 170 
Bhuga, 225 

Bhagavad-gltu, ((uoted — 

ii. 42tt’,-^-37 
X. 32,-300 
IV. 16,-97 

referred to, 103 

Bhagavata Piiruna, equal 
to the Veda, 30 

why composed, 42 

quoted- 

i. 3, 10,-192 

— 4, 14 ff.,— 41 

— 7, 6 fl‘- 42 

ii. 8, 28,-30 

iii. 12, 34, and 37 ff. — 11 
39,-207 

iv. 29, 42 ff. ,—34 
ix. 8, 12 L,— 192 
ix. 14. 43 if., —46 
xii. 6, 37tf.,— 43 

Bhagavatas, doctrine of 
the, 177 

Bhukta, or figurative sense 
of words, 108 
Bhnkti Sutras, 177 
Bharadvrijii, 17, 31 
Bharadvujiis, 221 ^ 

Bharatas, 276 
Bhuratl, 255, 257 
Bhiirguva, 65 
Bhasha-parichcheda, 133, 
150, 290 


Bhoja-raja, 201 
Bhuh, 5, 7, 14, 104 
Bhuva^i, 5, 7, 14, 104 
Bhrigu, 34, 219 
Bhfigus. 233, 237 
Bird, the, 258 
Blackic, on the Theology 
of Homer, 272 
Bochtlingkand Both, Sans- 
krit Dictionary, 20, 162, 
201, 236, 240 f., 263 
BrahmH, 8, 21, 24, 33, 43, 
and passim 

Brahma, 3, 10, 12f., 28, 
31, 34, 45, and passim 
Brahma composed of tho 
Big-veda, 27 
Brahinu-kunda, 65 
Brahma-mlmuns^ its ob- 
ject, 139 (see Vedanta) 
Brahman (prayer) 224 
Brahmanaspati, 234, 249, 
260 f.“ 

Brahmarata, 50, 52 
Brahma Sutras, 69, 93, 
and passim 
Brahma-vadis, 196 
Brahma-veda, 55 
Brahmu-vaivaTtta-pnriina, 
i. 48, quoted, 30 

corrector of Veda, 
30 

Brihad Aranyaka Upani- 
shad, quoted — 
i. 2, 4,-104 

— 2, 5,- 9 
4, 10,-142 

— 6,6,- 9 

ii. 2, 3,-166 

— 4, 10,-8, 204 

iii. 8, 11,-164 

iv. 1, 2,-208 

— 3, 22,-33 

V. 8,-264 

Brihaspati, 221, 256, 260 
Brihatl, 15, 278 
Buddha, 202 

Butler (Bp.), his sermons 
on the love of God, 107 


Calchas, 271 

Caste, originally but one, 
47 f. 

Chaitra, 92 


Chaitraratha and Chaitra- 
rathi, 297 
Chandulo, 34, 178 
Chhandoga Bruhmuna, 103 
Charana, 53 
Charanavyuha, 56 
Charakas, 52 ff. 
Charakacharyya, 53 
Charakiidhvaryus, 51 
Churvukas, 202 
Chhandas, 206 
Chhandogas, 54 
Chhundogya Bruhmana, 
181 

Chhundogya Upanishad, 
quoted — 

iv. 1, 3,-294 

— 2, 2,-293 

— 3, 6,-296 

— 17, 1,~ 6 

vi. 2, 1, 3f.,— 151, 154 

— 3, 2,-155 

— 4, 1,-167 

— 8, 6f.,— 155, 176 

— 14, 6,-156 
-- 16, 2,- -157 

vii. 1, 1-6,-32,143,207. 

298 

— 26, 2,-178 

viii. 7, 2,-142 
-- 16, 1,-284 

Colebrooke, M iscellancous 
h]Ksays, 6, 57, 74, and 
passim 

Coinmoiitary, 31 
Commeututors on the Ve- 
da, their pnwfs of its 
authority, 57 ff. 

Cowell, Prerf. E. B., his 
translation of tlic Kusu- 
maiijali, 128 

his aid acknow- 
ledged, 201, 290 f., 308 


D 

Dadhyanch, 220 
Daityas, 201 
Daksha, 34, 225 
Danti, 264 
Dasagva, 246 
Demodocus, 269 f. 
Dharma, 300 
Dhi, 224 
Dhishana, 202 
Dhishana, 255 
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DbTti, 224 
Dhruvtt, 20 

Dionpus, 264 ^ 

DiBBOLUtion of tbe Uni- 
verse, 96, 303 
Dushkfita, 63 
Dvaipilyana, sec Krishna 
Dvapara age, 37, 41, 45, 
48 f. 

Dyaus, 246, 266 


Egyptians, 183 f. 
Ekuntins, 289 
Ekavimsa, 11 
Empedocles, 273 
Epimenidcs, 273 
Euripides, 264 f. 


Freedom of Speculation in 
India in early times, 67 


Inspiration, iiJ nature, 126 
Intuition of»rishis, 126 ff., 
183 

Lii, 46 

Isaiah referred to, 224 ^ 
Itihiisas, 2, 9, ind passim, 
see Smriti 


ru 190. I 


Guthu, 23 
Ganilmbika, 264 
Gandharva, 268, 260 f. 
Gandharvas, 4G tf. 

Ganes'a, 264 
Gargi, 164 
Gaudapuda, 265 
Gaiina, or figurative sense 
of words, 108 
GaurT, 264 
Gaya, 244 
Gilyatra, 11, 276 
Gayatrl, 7, 263 

varieties of, 2G3 

mother of the Ve- I 

das, 12 
Giris'a, 34 
Gir, 224 

Gods, capable of acquiring 
divine knowledge, 99, 
141 

Goldstiickcr, Prof., his 
Dictionary referred to, 
201 

— Manava-kalpa-su- 
tra quoted, 95 tf. 

his aid acknow- 

le^ed, 84, 93, 97, 295, 
3of, etc. 

Gotama, author of Nyaya 
Sutras, 111, 113 


mo -IK/: IfiV 1 


Hall, Dr., aid from him 

acknowledged, 12, 52 

Sankhya Sara, 

186, 193 
Haiita, 264 

Haridasa Bhattacharyya, 
128 

Hiiiidnimata, 299 
HarivaiTisa quoK'd— 
47,-12 
11, 516, -"12 
ll,6G5tf.,— 13 

12,426 fl*.,— 14 
Haug, Prof., on the signi- 
fication of the word 
brahma^ 233 f. 
nclleuio race, its diirer- 
once from the Indian, 
273 

Herodotus quoted, 183, 
210 

Hesiod quoted, 183, 268 
Hirsmyagarbha, 13, 136, 
163, 285, 305 
Homer, 269 if. 

Ilotra, 255 

Hymns, distinguished 
new and old, 224 11., see 
Mantras 


Ignorance, 164 
Ikshvaku, 286 
Inferior science, 31, 20b 
Ha, 255 

Indra, 4, 99, 103, 142, 
220, and psissim 

- BC(^)tical douhts, 
regarding Indra, 254 

- source of inspirU' 
tion, 261 f. 


Jahala, 299 
Jahala, 298f, 

Jagati metiP, 11,276,278 
Jaimini, 39, 40, 42, 45,93, 
98, 141 

- controverts opin- 
ions of Biidarayaua, 
141 if. 

Jalada, 56 

Jan (to generate), 232, 237 
Janaka, 56 
Janamejaya, 63 
Janasruta, 296 
Janasriiti, 296 ff. 
Jaradgava, 80 
jatavedas, 237, 241 
Jayanarayana Tarkapan- 
I chanaua, 1 20, 176 
ItJohn (St.), his First 
Episths, 239 
— his Gospel, 239 

Journal of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society referred to, 
2, 67, 118, 264, 290 
Juliu, 20 


Kaiyyata, 96 ff. 
Kaksliasena, 297 
Kalanja, 68 
Kiilapa, 91, 132 
Kalripus, 96 
Krdapa, 91 
Kiilapaka, 79, 132 
Kalatyayapadishta. 84, 
290, 312 • 

Kalcbas, 270 f. 
Kali-yuga, 49 
Kalidasa, 09 f., 83 f., 89 
Kalpa sutras, 180, 206 
Kanada, 106 and passim 
Kandarshis, 304 
Kanva, 220 
Kanvas, 229 
Kapeyas, 297 
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Kapi, 297 

Eapila, 37, ajad pasBim 
— ■ how treated by 

S^ankara, 184 if. 
Kapinjala, 241 ^ 

Karmakiiiida, 64 
Karma-tnnnanBa, sec Fur> 
Ta*niTmansu 
Earmasiddhi, 264 ^ 

Karttikcya, 264 ® 

Karfyapa, 285 • 

Katha (sa^je), 77, 83, 91, 
132 

Eathas, 96 # 

Eatha Upanishad quoted, 

i. 3, 3, and 10 — 162 
— 3, 11,-161 

ii. 23, — 36 

iii. 3, 10 f.,— 158 if. 
Kilthaka, 76 f., 79,83,91, 
132 

Eutyayana, 179 
Erdyayana’s S'rauta Su- 
tras, 47 

Eaunna-puruna, 200 
Eaus'ika, 249 
Eaushltaki Br., 5, 304 
Eaushliakiiis, 56 
Eautbuma, 76 i., 83 
Eavi, 218 
Ees'ava, 28 
Elkatas, 79, 215 
Eohlcr, rroplietismufi dcr 
Flebra'er, 173 f, 

Eratii, 34 

Eli, (to make), 232 
Krishna, 29, 42, 286 
Erishna Dvaipayana, 38 f. 
Erita-yiiga, 37, 40, 47 tf. 
Erittikus, 307 
Eulluka on Manu, 6, 14, 
23, 26, 180 
Eiimurila, 95 
Kuinvyii, 23 
Eus'ikas, 233, 247 
Eusumuiijali quoted, 1 28 if. 
Kusurubinda, 77 
Euthiifti, 77, 83 
Eutsa, 213 

L 

Lassen, In. Ant., 38 
Laukuyatikas, 199 
Linga-pun'ina, 263 
Lukuyata, 95 
Lomuharshaiia, 41 


M 

Mudhava, author of Nya- 
ya-mala-vistara, 82 

author of the Sar- 

Ya-dar^ana-saDgraha,86 
— - — author of tlie Ve- 
dartha-prakasa, onT.S., 
quoted, 66 if. 
Madhuchhandas, 305 
Madliuvidya, 141, 286 
Madbusudaua Sarasvatl, 
194 

Madras, 81 

Mahubharata, origin of 
the name, 29 

is a Veda relating 

to Erishna, 29 

equal to tlic Veda, 
29 

composed by Na- 
rayana, 39 

why composed, 42 

quoted — 

Adi-parvan — 

258,-31 
261, 264 f.,— 29 
645,-29 
2298,-29 
2314,-29 
2417,-38 
4236,-38 
Vana-parvan — 
13432,-12 
U<lyoga-parvan — 
1537,-288 

BhTslima-parvan — i 

3019,-14 
S'iinti-parvan — 
7660,-85, 101 
8505,-49 j 

8533ff.,— 16, 69 | 

12920,-14 
13088 if., —48 
13432,-12 
13475, -.49 
13551,-289 ! 

13678,-40 

S varg itrohaiiik a-parvan 
200ff.,— 29 
Mahabhushya, 95 
Mahusula S'aunaka, 31 
Mahuseua (Earttikeva), 
264 " 

Mahat, 154, 172 f. 
Mahesvara, 16 


Mahidhara on the Vaj. 

San. quoted, 39 
Maitreya, 37 
Maitrl Upanishad— 
vi. 22,-176 
Malatl Madhava, 90 
Mana (Agastya), 247 
Manas, 233 

Manava • dharma - liustra 
quoted — 

i. 21 if.,— 6 

— 85 f., —48 

ii. 10 ff‘ 24 

— 76 if.,- 7 

— 97,-25 

— 166 f.,— 288 

iv. 123 f.,— 25 
vi. 82 if.,— 24 

xi. 243,-85 

xii. 91, — 190 

— 94 it.,— 23 

— 106,-24, 181 
Mandhutri, 229 
Manava-kalpa-sutra, 96 
ManlshA, 224 
Manman, 224 
Mantras, 1, 33, 62ff., 115, 

224 

— magical power 

ascribed to, 275 if. 
Manu, 181 f., 190, 220, 
285 

Manvantaras, 38 
Munebi, 31 

Markandeya Puriina, 102, 
1 if., quoted, 1 1 
Maruts, 102, 226, 263 
Mali, 224 

Matsya Purana, iii. 26’. 

quoted, 28 
Mauda, 56 
Maya, 164, 195, 202 
Medhiltitbi, 6 
Medhavi, 218 
Meru, 60, 52 
Mitra, 225, 227 
MTinansa, see Purva-ml- 
munsil, 28 

Mimansakas, their alleged 
atheism, 94 f. 
Mlmansa-Yfirttika, 95 
Minen-^a, 273 
Moksha-dharma quoted, 
1.99 f. 

Mudakas, 96 

Mukhya, or proper senes 
of words, 107 
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Muller, M., Profr. aid re- 
ceived from 237 

Ancient Sanskrit 

Lit., 1, 2, 36, 63, 66 f., 
176, 280 f. 

— Chips, etc., 48 

— .Jour. R. A. S., 
230, 236, 255 

Jour, of Ger. Or. 

Soc., 20, 104, 127, 183 
Mundaka Upaiiishad — 

i. I, 1-5,— 30, 204, 284 

ii. 1, 4, and 0, — 30 

iii. 1, 1,-176 
Muni, 219 
Muses, 267 if. 


N 

N^bhuka, 230 
Nilbhuka, 229 
Nablian, 246 
Nagelsbacli’s Nachhomer- 
ische Theologio, 273 
Nugojibhatta, 96 ff. 
Nahusha, 283 
NaichahTikha, 79 
Naka Maudgalya, 22 
Name and Form, 162, 155, 
163, 167, 302, etc. 
Niisatvas (Asvins), 240 
Niirada, 32, 34 
Narayana, 47. 
Nuriiyaija-tlrtha, 128 
NarasunKls, 215 
Navagva, 221, 246 
Nestor, 273 
Nigada, 45 • 

Nigama, 180 
Nirukta, quoted — 
i. 20,-118, 213 

iii. 11,-213 

iv. 6,-212 

vii. 1, 3,-211 
— 16,-219 

viii. 3,-277 
I. 32,-213 

42,-212 
referred to, 180, 
206, 247 
Nltba, 224 
Nivid, 224 
Nodhas, 235 
Nrimtdba, a rishi, 213 
Nyaya, whether theistic or 
not, 133 


Nyaya Satraa quoted, 
108 if. 

NYaya-miila-vistara, quot- 
*ed, 82, 179, 181 
Nyuya-sutra-vritti, 108 

0 

Odana oblation, 4 
Odyssey, 269 f., 272 f. 
Omkara, 44 
Oracles, 273 


Padma-purilna quoted, 27 
Paila, .39, 4ff., 46 
Paingins, 56 
Paippaladj^ 55 
Panchadusa-stoma, 11 
Pauchajaiiuh, 168 
Paiiini, 56, 91 
PsinktJi, 16 

Paras'ara, 38, 40 f., 45, 
199 f. 

Paras'ara Upapuruna, 199 
Parjanyu, 252 
Paruchlicpa, a risbi, 212 
Pusupata system, 202 
Pusupatas, 195 
Patau jahis, 196 
Patunjali, MababUusbya, 
60, 95 f. 

Yoga, 198 

Paulkasa, 34 
Paurusheya, 9, 90, 134 
Paurusheyatva, 90 
Pavaina, 5 

Pertsch, alphabetical list 
of initial words of ricA- 
verses, 103 
Phemiui, 270 
Pbieacians, 269 
Philosophical systems, i 
their mutual relations, 
194 if. 

Pippaliida, 298 
Pippaladakas, 96 
Pitaraaha, 28 
Plati, 244 
Plato quoted, 1 83 

his ideas on 
spiration, 273 
Polyphemus, 265 
PraDhakara,*9l, 180 
Pradhuna, 150, etc. 

Prakriti, 164, 166 


Pramaganda, f9 
Praskanva, ‘.^^0 
Prasna Upauishad, Comm, 
on, 191 

— i. 1,-297 
Prastliana-hhcda, 194 if. 
Fraudhi-vada, 

Praiiga, 278 
PrHhivi, 266 
Pri^medha, 220 
Prosody, 31 
Psalms, 224 
Pulastya, 34 
Pulaha, 34 
Ihindarlkuksha, 89 
Purtinas, 2, 27, and passim 
SCO Smpiti 

rcated before the 
Vedas, 27 f. 

■ " ■ ' eternal, 28 

— form with the Iti- 

husas a ilfth Veda, 33, 
42 

Pururavas, 45 if., 205 
Punisha, 3, 4, and passim 
Purusha-raedha, 35 
Puruslia-sukta (R. V. x. 

90, 1, 9), 3, 61, 69, 89 
Purva - mlmfinsa Sutras 
• quoted, 70 If. 
Purva-mlmunsa, its object, 
139 

Pushan, 226, 263 
Pythagoras, 273 


R 

Raghunandana, 68 
Kaghuvans-a, 77 
Rahugauas, 241 
Kuikva and Rainl^a, 296 f. 
Riijlis, 12, 32, 48, 150 
Rajasuya sacrifice, 184 
llujendra lal Mittra, his 
translation of the Upa- 
nishad, 167, 296 f., 299 
Rakbhascs, 55 
Rumitiiujas, 195 
Ramuyana, i. 1, 94 quoted 
29 

equal to the Veda, 

3(f 

Rathantara, 276 , 

Rationalistic treatises, 24 
Ki (to mo send forth), 
240 
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Ribhus, 237. 261 
Rich, 224 , 

Rich-vcrHes, 11, 12, 16 
Rigsvcda, quotations iron 
First Mundala — * 

1, 2,-219 
3, 11,’ 12,-264 
12, 11,-224 
18, 6. 7,-268 
20, 1,-232 
22, 10,-256 
27, 4,-226 

31, 1, 2,-251 

— 11,-256 

— 18,-232 

32, 212 
37, 4,-252 
40, 6, 6,-260 

46, 3, 4,-220 

47, 2,-232 

48, 14,-220 

60, 3,-225 

— 6,-242 

61, 2,-241 

— 4,-241 
-232 


Rig-reda eoniinued — 
First Mundala— 

184, 6,-233 

185, 1,-280 
Second Mandala — 

3, 8,-255 

17, 1,-225 

18, 3,-225 

19, 8,-235 

23, 2,-260 

24, 1,-226 
35, 2,-235 
39, 8,-233 

Third Mandala — 

1, 20,-226 
2, 1,-237 
18, 3,-255 
21, 3,-251 

29, 16,-248 

30, 20,-233 
32, 13,-226 
39, 1, 2,-226 
43, 6,-248 
53, 9,-248 
— 12,-276 


62, 13,-236 

— 14,-216 

66, 2,-261 

64, 17,-261 

67, 3,-275 

58, 3,-220 

— 4,-311 

62, 7,-226 

77, 6,-242 

— 10.— 263 

78, 6,-242 

Fourth Mundala — 

80, 16,-220 

3, 16,— 242 

89, 3,-226 

5, 3,-259 

91, 11,-242 

— 6,-259 

94, 1,-241 

6, 1,-259 

96, 2,-226 

— 11,— 233 

102, 1,-242 

11, 3.-259 

109, 1, 2, 4,-311 

16, 20, 21,-233 

116, 1,-240 

117, 25,-233 

20, 5,-220 

32, 12, 242 

n% 3,-220 

43, 1,2,-255 

130, •6,-235 

50, 1,-221 

— 10,-226 

Fifth Miuidala — 

131, 6,-220 

2, 11,-235 

139, 9,-220 

11, 6,-242 

143, 1,-226 

22, 4,-243 

152, 6,-263 

29, 1,-251 


164, 5, 6,-279 


29, 15,-235 


— 20,-176 

— 25,-276 

— 37,-279 
169, 3,— 69 
171, 2,-235 
176, 6,-220 
179, 2,-183, 246 
183, 6,-138 


31,4,-276 
40, 6,-276 
42, 6,-220 
— 13,-226 

44, 8,— 69 

45, 4,— 2^13 
55, 8,-227 
73, 10,-236 


Big-veda continued — 
Sixth Mandala — 

14, 2,-251 

16, 47,-236 

17, 13,-227 

18, 15,-261 

19, 4,-221 

21, 5,-221 

— 8,-221 

22, 2,-221 

— 7,-227 
26, 3,-261 
32, 1,-236 

34, 1,-227, 261 
38, 3.-243 
44, 13,-227 
47, 3,-264 

— 10,-261 
48; 11,-227 

49, 1,-227 

50, 6,-227 

— 15,-221 
52, 2,-233 

62, 4,-228 
69, 2,-262 
76, 19,-277 

Seventh Mandala— 
7, 6,-236 

15, 4,-237 
18, 1,-222 
19, 11,-277 
22, 9,-237 
26, 1,^ 238 
29, 4,-222 
31, 11,-238 
83, 3,-277 

— 7-13.-246 

34, 1,-255 

— 9,-^255 

35, 14,-234 
37, 4,-234 

63, 1,-222 

— 2,-228 
56, 23,-228 
69, 4,-228 
61, 2,-240 
- 6,-228 

64, 4,-236 
66, 11,-266 
67, 5,-248 
76, 4,-222 
85, 1,-243 

87, 4,-248 

88, 4,-248 
91, 1,-222 

93, 1,-228 

94, 1, 2,-238 
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Rig-yeda continued-^ 
bevcnth Mandula — 
97, 3, 5,-261 

— 9,-234. 

104, 15,-212 

Eighth Mandala — 

3, 3,-249 
5, 18,-243 
5, 24,-228 
6, 10,-250 

— 11,-228 
-33,-236 
-41,-251 

— 43,-229 
8, 8,-243 

12, 10,-229 

— 14,-258 

— 31,-240 

13, 7,-262 

— 26,-240 
16, 7,-251 

19, 5, 6,-3 

20, 19,-229 
23, 14,-229 

26, 24,-229 

27, 11,-243 

— 13,-256 
86, 7,-222 

39, 6,-229 

40, 4, 5,-230 

— 12,-229 

41, 2,-229 

— 6,6,-266 

43, 2,-238 

44, 12,-230 

48, 3,-265 

49, 9,-277 

51, 4,-234 

52, 4,-262 
55, 11,-230 

63, 7, 8,-230 

64, 6,-69, 267 

65, 5, 6, 12,-230 

77, 4,-238 

78, 3,-263 

— 6,7,-262 

79, 8,-234 
84, 4, 5,-238 

88, 4,-253 

89, 3, 4,-254 

— 10, 11,-253 

90, 16,-256 
Ninth Mandala — 

9, 8,-231 
•12, 7,-267 
25, 6,-265 
33, 5,-256 


Rig-veda continued — 
Ninth Mand&la — 

42, 2,-231 
62, 1,-103 
78, 2,-239 
76, 4,-265 

87, 3,-249 
91,5,-231 
92, 3,-267 

95, 1,-239 

— 2,— 265 

96, 5-7,-266 

— 11,-222 

— 18,-251 
99, 4,-231 
107, 7,-251 
110, 7,-223 
114, 2,-234 

Tenth Mandala — 

4, 5,-259 
4. 6,-231 ‘ 

7, 2.-239 
14, 15,-223 

20, 10,-253 

21, 5,-259 
23, 5-7,-239 
26, 4,-263 

• 27, 22,-262 

31, 7,-280 
34, 13,-212 
36, 5,-260 
39, 14,-236, 267 
42, 1,-244 
54, 3,-221 

— 6,-234 
67, 2,-278 

— 3,-229 

61, 7,-253 

62, I, 3,-246 

— 4, 5,-246 

63, 17,-244 
66, 6,-311 

66, 14,-223 

67, 1,-239 
71, 1-6,-256 

71, 3,-105 

72, I, 2,-249 

80, 7,-237 

81, 4,-280 

88, 8,-253 

— 18,-280 

89, 3,-231 

— 6,-59 

90, 1:.— 61 

— 9.-3, 61, 89 

91, 8,-259 

— 13,-231 


Rig-voda continued-^ 

Tenth Miyidala— 

— 14,-240 

95. 14,-212 

96, 5,-223 

— 11,-231 
98, 9,-223 
101, 2,-234 
106, 6,— 59 

* 107, 6,-244 
109, 4,-250 
no, 8,-257 

111.1, -244 
112, 9,-252, 262 

114, 8. 9,i-277 

115, 5,-252 

116, 9,-240 

117, 6,-212 
125, 3-5,-267 

129, 2,-212 

— 5,-59 

— 5-7,-280 

— 6,-60 

130, 1- 7,— 277f. 

139, 6,-260 
154, 2, 5,-250 
160, 5,-231 
167, 1,-250 
176, 2,-268 

177. 1, -258 
190, 1,-250 

Rishis. nature of their in- 
spiration, 125, 183 

■ “seers** of the 

hymns, 211 

distinguished as 
new and old, 218 ff. 
speak of them- 
selves as authors of 
hymns, 232 ff. 

supernatural cha- 
racter ascribed to,246ff. 

• conscious of divine 
I inspiration, 252 ff. 

I their opposite 

views how reconcil- 
able, 274 f. 

their confession of 

ignorance, 279 ff, 

their idea of in- 
B^nration different from 
that of later wri1;pr8, 
281 f. 

• rival the gods, 283 
Ritual, 31 
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Boer, Dr. Ei, his transla- 
tions and ''introductions 
to the Up&nishads, 36, 
185, 193, 254, 284 
his Bhushu-pafi- 
chheda, 133 

— — his German trans- 
lation of the Yaiscshika 
aphorisms, 118, 120 < 

his remarks oathe 

doOtrine of the Upani- 
shads, 173 

his remarks on the 

Sunkhya, 193 
Romaharslvana, 39 
Both, Illustrations of Ni- 
rukta, 47, 230, 246 f. 
Budra, 64, 234 

composed of the 

Sama-vedu, 27 
Budras, 102, 234 

S 

Sahara, Svumin, 70, 80 
Sacrifices, the five ^reat, 20 
Sacrifice eternal, 6 
Sadiisuspati, 258 
Sudliyas, 6, 12 
Sagara, sons of, 190, 192 
S'iikhas of the Veda, 37, 
42, 56 

S'akti, 164, 173, 306 
Suma-rathuntara, 11 
Sama-veda, impurity of its 
sound, 26 f. 

i. 299 quoted, 252 

Siiman, 224 

Suman-verscs, 11 | 

S'aml wood, 46 
SamidhenTs, 213 
S'amsa, 224 
Samvarga-vidya, 295 ff. 
Sanaku, 34 
Sanatkiiinara, 32 f. 
S'undilya, an ancient sage, 
178 

■ " author of the 
Bhakti Sutras quoted, 
177 f. 

S'ankura Acharya’s com- 
mentary on the Brahiua 
Sutras quoted, 62, 9811'., 
lb6, 108, 140 ff., 177, 
182, 185 ff., 203, 289, 
291 ff. 


S'ankara Acharya's com. 
mentaryson the Br. Ar. 
Up. quoted, 34, 204 

his comm, on the 

Chhfindogya Up., 296 
— ' ■' his comm, on the 
Fras'na Up. quoted, 191 

— on the Taitt. Up. 

quoted, 191 

S ankara Mis'ra comm, on 
Yuii^eshika, 120, 125 
Suiikhya aphorisms, 133, 
168 

Sankhya-kariku, 138, 166 
Sankbya-pravachana-bha- 
shya, 196 ff. 

S'lintanu, 45 
Saptadasa-stoma, 11 
Sarasvatl, goddess, 14, 
254 f., 257, 282 

tnothcr of the 

Vedas, 14 

the river, 41 

S'iiriraka - mlmunsil - bhii- 
shya, 98 See S'aukara 
Aehrirya 

S'iiriraka sutras, 98 
Sarva-dars'ana- sangraba'- 
86 IT. 

dB'atapatha Brabmnna, 
quoted — 

iii. 4, 1, 22,-47 

iv. 1, 2, 19,-53 

vi. 1,1, 8,-7 

— 1, 2, 19,-5 

vii. 5, 2, 52,-9 

ix. 4, 4, 4,-223 

X. 3, 5, 12,-31 I 

— 4, 2, 21,-14 I 

— 6, 5, 4,-104 

xi. 5, 1, 1,-48 

— 5, 6, 1-7, 10,-18 

-6, 8, 1,-4 

xiv. 4, 3, 12,-9 

— 6, 4, 10,-8 

— 7,1,22,-33 
Sattva guna, 12, 32, 150 
Sutvata-sambita (the Bha- 

gavata Pur.) 42 
Satyakuma, 299 
Satyavuha, 31 
Satyavati, 45 
S’aunaka, 297, 305 
S’uunakas, 55 «. 

Savitfi, 263 . 

Suvitii, 7, 14 


Sayana, hisYedSrtba-pra- 
kas'a, or commentary on 
B.V. quoted, 68 ff., 76, 
78, 80, 105, 206, 215, 
219 

Sayugvan, 296 
Siadhanta-muktayali, 133 
S’ikshu, 206 
Skambba, 3 
Skanda, 264 
S’lokas, 9, 205 
Smriti, 24, 181, and passim 
Smritis, extent and con- 
ditions of their autho- 
rity, 181 ff. 

Sobhari, 229 
Soma, god, 8, 223 
source of inspira- 
tion, 264 ff. 

Soma^amian, 92 
Soul, unity of, 190, 203 
Souls, diversity^, of, 169, 
176 

Sound, eternity of, affirm- 
ed, 71 ff., 90 ff. 

— denied, 89, 109, 

137 

Species or Genera eternal, 

‘ 103 

Sjdiota, 44, 104 f., 136 f. 

Sramana, 34 

S'ruti, 24 

Sruva, 20 

Stoma, 224 

Stuti, 224 

Sudus, 277 

S'udras, unfit for study of 
Veda, 42, fi8, 99, 292tf. 

may attain the 

highest bliss, 178 
S'uka, 43 
Sumati, 224 

Sumantu, 39, 40, 42, 45 
Superior science, 31, 206 
Snshtuti, 224 
Surya, 5 f., 266 
Suta, 39, 43 
Svudliil, 20, 254 
Svfiba, 254 
Svar, 5, 7, 14 
Svarbhunu, 276 
Syiiyambbiiva manvan- 
tara, 39 f. 

S'vetaketu, 155 ' 

S'yetudvatara, sage, 284 
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S’vetuBvatara Upanishad 
quoted— 
i?. 6 , — 166 

— 10,-164 

V. 2,-184, 188 ff., 283 
vi. 6,-176 

— 11,-171 

— 18,-304 
-21,-284 

S'yavaBva, 222 


T 


Taittiriyasj^61 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, vii. 
8,-22 

Taittiriya Bruhmana [?], 
27" 

• qiioted- 

ii. 3, 10, 1,-8 

— 4,% 6,-278 

-- 8, 8, 5,-10, 234 

iii. 3, 0, 1, — 10 

— 10, 11,3,-16 

— 12, 9, 1,-15 
Taittiriya Samliita quoted, 

i. 2, 1, 1,— 69f. 

ii. 5, 8, 3,-212 
vii. 3, 1, 4,-17 

Taittiriya Upanishad, 65 
— (■omm. on, 191 
Tamas, 12, 32, 150, 202 
Tumasa works, 202 
Tapas, 250 

Tarka-sangraha, 127, 133, 
150 

Taksh (to fabricate), 232, 
235 

Tclcmachus, 273 
Tliainyris, 269 
Thirlwall, Up., his history 
of Greece, 274 
Tikshnns-ringa, 264 
Time, '4 
Tirasehi, 238 
SKttiri, 77, 83 
Treta-yuga, 37, 45, 47 
Triple science, 8 
TrisarvT, 53 
Trishtubh, 278 
Trita, 212 
Tritsus,«277 
Trivrit, 11 
Tvashtri, 252 


Udayana Acharyya, 128 
Uddalaka Aruni, 286 
Uktha, 224, 278 
Ukthya, 11 
Ulysses, 270 

Unborn Female, 165, 171 
Unborn Male, 165 
Upabhrit, 20 

Upaiiishads, 1, 2, 138, and 
passim 

superior to other 

parts of the Veda, 31 
their doctrines uni- 
form according to S’an- 
kara, but really various, 
108, 175 
Upapuranas, 30 
Urvas'I, 45 if., 205, 247 
Us'anas, 249 
Usbas, 243 
Ushm.'is, 44 
Uslinih metro, 11, 278 
Uttaiiirani, 47 

V 

Vach, 8, 10, 104 f., 2631', 
266 f., 282 
Vachas, 224 
Vajasaneyins, 53 
Vujasaneyi ritual, 53 

Samliita quoted— 

iii. 53,-229 
V. 2, — 46 
xiii. 63,-9 
xvi. 63, — 60 
xviii. 52, — 223 
XXX. 18, — 53 
Vajins, 51 f. 

Yairupa, 11 

Vais^aiupayana, 39, 40, 42, 
46, 60 if. 

Vais'eshika, 106, 175 
Vaisbnavas, 196 ^ 
Vaisvaiiara (Agiii), 237 
Vaivusvata Manvantara, 
31 f., 45 

Vaktratimda (Gancs'a),264 
Valakbilya xi. 6, — 262 
ViilmTki, 77 

Vanina, 227,^243, 247 f., 
262 

source of inspira- 
tion, 262, 266 


Varutri, 266« 

Vusavya, 41* 

Vashat, 254 
V^hatkara, 14, 21 
Vasishtha, 34, 246 ff. 
Vasishthas, 223, 246 
Vilstoshpati, 253 
Vasus, 102, 226, 234 
Vat|a, 243 

Vatsyayana quoted, 115 
Viiyu, 5 f., 222 
Vavii l*uransi, 27 f., 39, 
51 

Vedantas, 1, sec Upani- 
sllB-ds * 

Vedanta Sutras, 98 ff. 
Vcdfirtha-praka^a on R.V. 
quoted, 68 if, , 80 

onT.S., 83 ff. 

Vedas, general account of, 
1 f. 


division into Man- 
tra and Brahmana, 1 , 62 
sprang from sacri- 
fice of Puruslm, 3 

from Skambha, 3 

from Indra, 4 

from Time, 4 

from the Odanu- 

* oblation, 4 

objects of worship 

and supplication, 4 

- sprang from Agni, 

Viiyu, and Surya, 4 f., 61 

their eternity al- 

finncd, 6, 18, 71, 76, 78, 


105, 303 

their etcinity de- 
nied, 109, 117, 119, 130 


134 


their superhuman 
character [apaurusheya” 
tva)y 6 

sources of the 
names, forms, and func- 
tions of creatures, 6, 16, 


104 

— created by rraja- 
*pati and from the waters, 
8, 14 

the breathing of 
the ^rcat Being, 8, 136, 
205 

created by moans 
of speech and soul, 9 

one with speech, 

mind, and breath, 9 


21 
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Vodas dug^ f^m the mind- 
ocean, 10 ' 

arc the hair of Pra- 

ju^iati's beard, 10 . 

the offspring ^bf 

Vach, 10 

created separately 

from Brahma’s mouths, 
10 f. / 

characterized se- 
verally by the different 
gunos, 12 

* created by Brahma, 

12 

the Gayatrl their 

mother, 12 f. 

created from dif- 
ferent parts of Brahma's 
body, 13 

created by Achyu- 

ta, 14 

Sarasvatl their mo- 
ther, 14 

all things compre- 

prehended in them, Id 

sources respec- 

tivolv of form, motion, 
and iieat. Id 

breathings of Ma- 

bes'vara, 16 * 

infinite in extent, 

17 

Vishnu composed 

of them, 18, 27 
study of, a sacri- 
fice, 20 

study of, its bene- 
fits, 21 

encomiums on stu- 
dy of, 2 1 ff. 

useless to the de- 
praved, 25 

recollecting and 

repeating them removes 
sin, 25 

the energy and 

body of Vishnu, and 
severally the substance 
of Brahma, Vishnu, abd 
lludra, 27 

created after the 

Purilnas, 27 

insufficient without 

' the*Itihu8as and the Pu- 
runas, 29 

corrected by Brah- 

ma-vaivartta Purana, 
30 


Vedas voice of Brahma, 
30 \ 

their hymns form 

i;he inferior science, 31 

classed with other 

s’astras, 31, 33 

their ceremonial 

part decried in the Bha- 
gavad Gita, Chbandogya 
Upanishad, and Bhaga- 
vata Puritna, 32 ff. 

in the state of pro- 
found sleep are no Ve- 
das, 34 

Soul not known 

through them. 36 

originally one, 

37 ff., 47 

division of 37 IT. 

their original ex- 
tent, 38, 40 

necessity for their 

division, 40 f. 

cannot be heard 

by women, S’udras, etc., 
42, 299 

discrepant account 

of their division, 47 

carried off by two 

Asuras but recovered by | 
Brahma, 49 

form the eye of 

Brahma, 49 

their periodical dis- 
appearance, 49 

mutual hostility of 

adherents of different 
Vedas, 49 ff. 

schism among ad- 
herents of Yajur-veda, 
and its separation into 
white and nlack, 50 ff. 

vindication of them 

against objections, and 
defence of their autho- 
rity, by their commen- 
tators, 57 ff. 

ai'gumcnts of the 

Mlmansakas in favour 
of their eternity and au- 
thority, 70 ff. 

“seen” by the 

rishis, 85, 212 

reasonings of the 

Vedantisfs on their eter- 
nity and authority, 98 ff. 
sprang from Brah- 
ma, 106 


Vedas, how interpreted by 
theologians, 107 

arguments of the 

adherents of the Nyiiya, 
Vaiseshika, and Sun- 
khya in support of their 
authority, but against 
their eternity, 108 ff. 
texts of, inter- 

S reted variously by 
ifferent philosophers, 
138 ff. 

distinguished from 

all other S'ustras by 
being independent and 
infallible, 179 ff. 

recapitulation of 

arguments in support of 
tbeir authority, with re- 
marks, 207 ff. 

ideas of the rishis 

regarding the origin of 
their hymnsf 217 ff. 

— hymns of, distin- 
guished as old and now, 
224 ff. 

hymns of, made, 

fabricated, or generated, 
by the rishis, 232 ff. 

hymns of, ascribed 

to the inspiration of the 
gods, 252 ff. 

hymns of, a magi- 
cal power attributed to, 
275 ff. 

sprang from the 

leavings of the sacrifice, 
287 

Vedhas, 2? 9 
Verbal brahma, 35 
Vidoba, 56 
Vidhi, 64 
Vidura, 295, 300 
Vidvan - moda - tarangiiiT, 
208 

Vijnana Bhikshu, 133, 
172, 196, and passim 
Vidyii, 205 

Vimada, 239 f., 253 « 

Vimadas, 239 
Vipas’ebit, 219 
Vipra, 218 
Viraj metre, 11, 278 
Virochana, 142 
Virupa, 69, 75, ?20, 246, 
i 267 

! Vishnu, 37, 40, 58, 244, 
! 262, 266 



Vishnu, composed of the 
Veda, 18, 127 
Vishnu Furuna quoted — 

i. 2, 13“— 4 

— 6, 48ff.,— 10 

— 6, 68,-16 

— 17, 64,-201 

ii. 11, 6ff.,— 26 

iii. 2, 12,-49 

— 2. ISff.,— 37 

— 3, 4 ff.,— 37 

— 3, 19ff.,— 18 

— 4, Iff,— 38 

— 5, 2ff.,— 49 

— 6, 22f.,— 18 

— 18, 22,-128 
\v, 6,-47 

Vis'Tamitra, 247 f., 276, 
283 

Vis’vanatha Bhattachiiry- 
ya, 108, 217 
Visvavasu, 260 
Visvfdcvdh, 102 
Vivasvat, 286 
Viyukla, 126 
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Vrihaduktha, ^34 
Vrihat-suma, 11 
Vrihaspati, heretical 
teacher, 202 

Vrihaspati, author of a 
smyiti, 181 
Vrisha, 264 
Vrittra, 228 
Vyahritis, 44 
Vyadha, 300 
Vyakhyanos, 206 
Vyasa, 37, 77, 89 


W 

Weber, Prof., Ind. Lit., 
63 

Ind. Stud., 22, 47, 

53 ff., 193 f, 296, and 
passim 

Vaj. San. Spec., 

275 

Whitney, Prof., Ips opin- 
ion referred to, 258 
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Wilson, Protf H. H., 2 
- translation of Vish- 
nu Purana, 11, 52, 193, 
^and passim * 

translation of Rig- 

veda, 2 

Sankhyakarika, 44 

Women unfit for the study 
qf the Veda, 42, 68 


Y 

Yajnadatta, 102 
Yajna-paribhasha, 62 
Yainavalkya, 50 ff. 
Yajush, 224 
Yajush-verses, 11 
Yama (Agni ?), 247 
Yama, 245, 250 
Yaska, see Ninikta 
Yoga aphorisms, 184, 201 
Yogas, 137 
Yogins, 126 
Yukta, 126 
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tlip Chinese by the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N. — II. The Pfiramitfi-hridaya Sdtra, or, in Chinese, 
“ Mo-ho-po-ye-po-lo-njin-to-sin-king,” ».c. “The Great PAramitd Heart Sfitra.” Translated 
fl-oin the Chinese by the Rev. 8. Beul, Chaplain, R.N.— 111. On the Preservation of National 
Literature in the East. By Colonel F. J. Goldsinid.— IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, Esq. — V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D. — ^VI. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo. — VII. 
Assyrian and Ilobrew Chronology compai'ed, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. Bosan^uet, Esq.— -VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 


Inirariptions of the Fourth Century a.d., and Notices of the Ch&lukyu and Gui;jjiira Dynasties. 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. — XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
» Life, according to the Rig-Yajur-, and Atharvn-Vedas. By J. Muir, £8q#D.C.L., LL.D.— XII. 
On the Jyollsha Observation of the Place of the Colurcs, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William 1). Whitney, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit in YsUe College, New Haven, U.S.— Note om 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebroqke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.8.— XIII. l*ro- 
gres of^ihe Vedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.L., LL.D. — XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of tiic Work of Aryabhata, 
Var&hiimihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bhaskorhch&rya. By Dr. Bh&u Ditii, Hono- 
rary Member R.A.S.— XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk. — XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Kcaiianda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V. In Two Parte, pp. 622 . Price, I65. • 

CoMTSMTA. — I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. *No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq.— y. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rip-imfl Athnrva.Vedas. Bv J.^Muiik 
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fAngvastic Publications of Truhn&r f' Co. ' 

Keq.— Kt. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
l^v. J. Long. — IV. Short account df the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Iloyal Asiatic 
Society. By ‘‘Dr. n. N. van derTuuk.--V. Translation of the Amitiibha Sdtra from Ihe Chinese. 

By the Rev. R. Beal, Chaplain KoVal Navy.*-VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.-* Vll. Si)ecimcns of iin Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norrii», Esq.— VIII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other clas.'>es of Indian Society in the Vedic age By J. Muir, 
£sqy— IX. On tlie Interpretation of the Veda. By the same. — X. An attempt to Translate 
iirom the Chinese a work Vnown as the Confuhsional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Rev. S. Beiil, Chaplain Royal Navy. 

— XI. The Hymns of the Oaup&yanas and the Legend of King Asnmati. By Profc8.sor Mux 
Milllor, M.A., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rev. E. Hineka, 1). 0., llontirary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. III. In Tw<f Parts, pp. 51C. With Photograph. 22«. 

Contents.— I. Contrilqalions towards a Gloa^arj' of the Assyrian Language. By II. F. Talbot. 

— II.« Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.— HI. The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arrugonese. By the lion. 11. K. J. Stanley. — IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By Edward HtMiry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; jMember of the Royal Asiatic Society , Mombre dc la 
Socit^td Asiatique de Pan.s.— V. I)e^(•l•Iption of the Amruvati Tope in (iuntur. By J. Fergusson, 
F.sq., F.R.8. — VI. Remarks on Prof. Bmekhaus’ edition of the Kuthas.irit-Hfigara, Lambuka IX. 
XVIll. By Dr. II. Kom, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Ijcyden. —VII. Tin* source- 
of Colebrookc’s Ks.say “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fit/edward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.O.L. Oxon. Suppleuient : Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s Essay, “ On the 
Duties of a Faitliful Hindu Widow,” uaa not indebted to the Vivadabliangfirnava. By Fitz- 
edwurd Hall, Esq.— Vll 1. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the liig Veda. By Professor 
Max Muller, M.A., Hon. M.R.A.S. — IX. Sassaiiian Ji»scri])tioiis. By E. Thomas, Esq.— X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spam in 16PU mid Bi'Jl. By the lion. II. E. J. Stanley. — 
XI. The Poetry of Mohanu'd Rahadun, of Arragon. By the Hon. 11. E. J. Stanley.— XI 1. 
MaU'rials for the History of India for the Six llundted Years of Mohimimadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. Jiy Major W. Nassau Lei's, LL.D., Ph.D. — Xlll. 

A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabitiiig the Forests of tlie Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.R.A.S.— XIV. Notes on the Bhojjmrf Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Behar. By J<»hn Bcames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate ot (Ummparuu. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the IIoyal Asiatic Society of 

OuKAT UiHTAiN AND IiiELAND. Complete ill 3 vols, 4to., HO Plates of Fac 
similes, eto.y cloth. London, 1827 to 1885. Published at jL'9 o»,\ reduced to 
£1 lU. (id. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, (I. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colcbrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotofend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

supervision of 'riTHODuii OoLDSTueivnii. VoL I., containing the Jaiminiyu- 
Kydya- Multi- Vistara. Paris I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4 to. sewed. lOdr. 
each part. 

BdJlantyne. — Elements op HiNnf and Braj Bhaka Grammar, By the 
late James E. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5«. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; topforher with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. By James R. Ballantyne, 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1809. fi#. 

Bartlett. — Dictionary of Americanisms: a Glossary of Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By John 11. Bartlett. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. xxxii. and 524, 
cloth. 1 Off. 

Beal.—TRAVELS or Fah Hi.an ani) Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
^ S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s* 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a ’I'ranslatioii of 
the Pratimoksha and the Amithuba Sdtra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, clotli, ornamental. lOff. Gd. 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages By J’ohn Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown Hvo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 6ff. 

Bell. — English Visible Speech for the Million, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Read in few Days. By 
Axexander Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.S.A., Lecturer on Eiocul^ion in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. Iff, 
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Bell. — VisnJLE Speech; the Science of Universal Alphabetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Langyages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Alexander 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth. ISs. 

Bellew. — A Dictionaet op the Pukkhto, on Pukshto Language, on a 
new and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto. 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo., 
pp. zii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew. — A Geammae op the Pukkhto oh Pukshto Language, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Iliustrathd by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By II. W. Bellew, Aasistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156. cloth. 21«. 

Bellows. — English Outline VocAuuLAitT for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King's College, London. 1 vol. crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6«. 

Bellows. — Outline Dictionahy for the use op Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max Muller, M. A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Langu:tges. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. 6d. 

Benfey. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlargt d, edition Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 2D6, cloth. 10 j». (id, 

Beurmann. — Vocarulary of the TigrL Language Written down by 

Moritz von Beurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Mbkx, of the Univer8’.<ty of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cl^Lh. 3#. (id. 

Bholanautii Chimder. — The Travels of a Hindoo to various parts of 
Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanautii Chundkk, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheolor, Esq., Author of 
“ The nistory of India.’* Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, Viceroy and Oovenior-Goneral of India, 
etc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410. 21«. 

Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Budha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phougyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 18s, 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar op South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.U. Volume I. I. Phonology, ll. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 16.1. 

Bleek. — Heynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Pablos. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the su^orintendence of G. 

Buiilkk, Ph. D., Professor of' Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kieluorn, Pb. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 

Already published. 

1. Panciiat ANTRA iv. AND v. Edited with Notes,* by U. Buhlek, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 4a. Sd, 

2. N4G0jfnHATrA*8 PARiBHASHENDt^sEKHARA. Editfed and explained 

by F. Kielhokn, Ph. D. Part 1., the Sanskrit Text and various readings. 

pp. 116. 8a. 6^. 

3. Panchatantra ii. and ni. Edited with Notes by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp.,86, 14, 2. 6a. U. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited with Notes by P. Kieluorn, Ph.]j|^ 

Pp. 114, 8a. 6<f. 



'Limgmatic PvAlieationa of Tmhner Co. 

Boyoe . — ^ Gkahkas op ihb Kippib liuratrAGB. — By Wiluah B. 
Botes, r Wesleyan Missionary. Tltird Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Bzercisefc, by William J. Datis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. zii. and 
164, cloth, 8s. 

Boii(^ditc]i.^SuFFOie Subnames. By N. 1. Bowuitch. Third Edition, 
Etvo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6<f. 

Brice.~A Homanized Hindustani and English Dictionaby. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Yernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Brice. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. vft and 357. Price 8s. 

Brinton. — T he Myths of the New Wobld. A Treatise on the Sym- 
bolism and Mythology of the Red Races of America. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. yiii. and 308. 10s. 

Brown. — T he Debvishes; or, Omental Spimtualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14s. 

Brown. — Carnatic Chbonoloqt. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Beckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By CnARi.Es Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
late of the Madras Civil Service ; Telugu Translator to Government ; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc. ; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 10s. 

Brown. — Sanskbit Pbosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6cf. 

Buddhaghosha. — Buddhaqhosha^s Parables : translated from Burmese 
by Captain H. T. Rumers, 11. E. With an Introduction containing Buddha’s 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller. 

[In the press, 

Bnrgess. — Subta-Siddhanta (Translation of the) : A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Ebenbzer BuROEhS, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India ; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 1 5s. 

Callaway. — Izinqanekwane, Nensumansumane, NezindaHa, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16«. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. Part I. 
Unkulunkulu, or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the Amazulu and 
other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation into English, 
and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D., 8vo. pp. 126, sewed. 1868. 

Canones Lexico^aphici ; or, Rules to be observed iu Editing the New 

English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the « 
Society. 8vo., pp. 12, sewed. 6d. 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Rot. By Ma-y CARrENTER, of Bristol. With Five illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

Carr. — a Collection of Telugu Pbo^tebbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devn^gari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplement, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 24«. 

Catli^. — 0-Kee-Pa.* a Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
(veorge^Catlin. With 18 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in*cloth, 
gu^- edges. 14#. 
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Ghakners. — The OBiaiiir of the Chinese ;* an Attempt to ^Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmeus, A.M. foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2«. Sd, 

Chalmers. — The Speculations on Metaphysics, PfLirr, and Moe^ity 
OP “ The Old PHiLOSOPHEa" Lau Tszb. Translated from the Chinesdf^th 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. » 4s. 

Chamock. — Lunus Pathonymicus ; or, the Etymolof^y of Curious Sur- 
names. By llicHAUD Stephen Cuarnock, Ph.D., 9.S.A., F.R.G.S. In 1 
Tol. crown 8vo., pp. 182, cloth. Is. $ 

Chaxnock.-— Verba Nomtnalia ; or Words derived from Proper N^ames. 
By Richard Stephen Chaunock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 320', cloth. 14s. 

Chaucer Society's Publications. First Series. 

A Six-Text Print of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, in parallel columns, from 
the following MSS. : — 1. The Ellesmere. 2. The Hengwrt, 154. 3. The Cambridge 
Univ. Libr. Gg. 4, 27. 4. The Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 5. The 

Petworth. 6*. The Laiisdowiie, 851. — Part I. The Prologue and Knight’s 
Tale. (^Each of the 'above Texts are also published separately.) 

Second Series. 

1 . On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakes- 

peare and Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
iiig types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child's Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 1547, and Welch, 1567, and by Barclcy on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunctatiou of the 
xivth, xvith, xviitli, and xviiith centuries. 10s. 

2. Essays ON Chaucer; Ilis Words and Works. » Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras’s E'tude sur Chaucer ^ considere eomme Imitateur des Trouveres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M. A., Trinity Hull, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author. — II, A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilitidre: “For 
by ray chilindre it is prime of day ” {J^hipniannes 2 ale). Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS., 1522. 

3. A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucor’s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Day# .and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Fubnivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Chronique DE ARou-DjAFAR-MonAMMED-BEN-DjARiii-BisN-YEzii) Tabari. 

Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotknbeuo. Vol. I., 8vo. pp. 608, sewed. 
Is. iid. ( 2'o be completed in Four Volumes.) 

Colenso.-— First Steps in Zulu-Kafir : An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Right Rev, John W. 
CuLENHO, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp, 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. 4«. Qd. 

Colenso. — Zulu-English Dictionary. By the llight Kev. John W. Co- 
lenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp- viii. and 5.'>2, sewed. Pmtermaritzburg, 1861 . dSs. 

Colenso. — ^h'lRST Zulu-Kafir Reading Boor, two parts in one. By the 
Right Rev. John W, Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. It. 

Colenso. — Second Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By4he same. 16iuo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3s. 

Colenso. — Fourth Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. 8vo. 
pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. Ts. 

Colenso. — Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Znlii Words 
•emj^oyed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu I^ianguage. 
By the Ri^ht Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16iifb. pp. x60. jtiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, 1860. 4«. 6d. 



6 Linguistic Pul^licationa of Truhner ^ Co. 

Coleridg^. — A Glossabial Inbisx to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thiffteenth Century. By Coleridge, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 104, 

cloth. 2c. Cd. 

CoUeccao dc Yocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia do S. Pedro, 

Mo Rio Grande do {ul, no Brasil. 12ino. pp. 32, sewed. Is. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon of Modebn Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. First Part, Modern Greek-English. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 1 2s. 

Dennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, tlgether -with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. FuRnEKicK Mayers, F. Ll.G.S. 
H.M.’s Consular Service ; N. H. Dennys, late II. M.'s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. 2s. 

Dohne. — A Zulu- Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
popious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Doiine. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape' Town, 1857. 21s. 

Dohne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pieterraaritz* 
burg, 1 866. .5s. 

Early English Text Society's Publications. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, £sq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique M.S. 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious/ and Bueue Tractate concern yng ye Office 

AND Dewtie OP Kynoih, etc. By William Lauder. (1566 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by H. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

6. Of the Orthographie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue ; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skkat, M. A. 8s. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. 8s. 

8 Morte Artuure; the Alliterative Yersion. Edited from Robert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A., iVebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions , upfon the Annotacions and Corrections oi 
SOME Imfekfections of Imprkssioner of Chaucer’s Workes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Th\nne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kinoslky, Esq., M.D. 4s. 

10. Merlin, or Ths Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

« first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Whkatlev, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part 1. Ss. 

12. The Wright's Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of jDobsam 

fkbout \462 A.D.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the^first 
by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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13. Seinte Maehebete, Jie MeibeII- ast Maktyb. Three’Texts of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2«. ^ 

14. Kynq Horx, with fragments of Floriz and filanncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MS. in the L^rary of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3«. dd. 

15. Political, Eeligious, and Loye Poems, frd!n the Lambeth MS., 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. FubxiAll, Esq., M.A. • 7s. Gd. 

16. A Tketice in English breuely drawe*out of y book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, p Hermys p pruphete and king of Egipt after p flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Fuunivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. 

18. Halt Metdenheat), about 1200 a.b. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. 1«, 

19. The Monaucue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King's Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by P. Hall, Esq., D,C L. 3«. 6rf. 

20. Some Treatises ijy Kictiard Rolle be Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. ab. 1440 a.d., by Rev. Gkougk G. Perry, M.A. Is. 

21. Merun, or the Early History op King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wiikatlky, Esq. is, 

22. The Homans of PARTiiiNAY, or Lusxgnen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity SSollege, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. ds, 

23. Dan Michet/s Ayenrite of Inwyt, or Hemorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by RicnAuo Morris, Esq. 10 a . dd. 

24. Hymns OF the Yirg IN AND Christ; The Parliament op Deyils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by^. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 3s. 

25. The Stacions op Home, and the Pilgrim's Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. H. 

26. Heltgious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone's MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.) by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s, 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Hhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Petek Levins. (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Hknry B. Wheatley. 12a\ 

28. The Vision of William concernt^o Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Lanoland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A, Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s, • 

29. Old Engllsh Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohungo of Ure Lauerd • Urcisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure L^di, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morius. First Series. Part 1. 7s. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman's Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

, MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2«. * . 

31. Instru^itions for Parish Priests. By John Mtrc. • Edib^ 

Cotton M.S. Claudius A. H., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc. 4s. 
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32. The BA^ees Book, Aristotle’s*A B C, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Chilijlrenes Lytil Boke. The Bokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeaifhr, The' Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
^tc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivaul, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15«. 

83. The Book of Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 
(Book for his ftaughters. Edited from the llarleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M. A., and Mr. William Roskiter. 8«. 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Wardo, 

and the Wohiiuge of Uro Lauerd : Urcisuns of Uro Louerd and of Ure Jjefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
Britisb Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Librwri(‘s; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Rigiiaiid Morris. Series. Part 2. Ss. 

35. Sm David Lindesay’s Works. Part 3. The Historic of ane 

Nobil and Wailseand Sqvycr, William Meldrum, umqvhylc Laird of 
Cleiscbe and Bynnis, compvlit be Sir Hauid J^yndesay of tbe Mont aihs 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Tebtument of the said Williamo Mel- 
drum, Sqiiycr, coiupylit alswa be Sir Dauid lA'ndcsay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of Kino Arthdr. A Prose 

Romance (about 145.0-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. \2s. 

37. Sir David Lyndesvy’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vityperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lii^oesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4$. 

HJxtra Setnes. 

1 , The Romance of William of PaleRnb (otherwise known as the 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. WALTF.R W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. jf’l 6s. 
2g.On Early English J^ronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts *by Salesbury on English, l.’>47, and Welch, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part 1. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvith, zviith, and xviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii« and 416. 10a. 

3. Caxton’s Book of (^urtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Fi/rni- 
VALL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay of Havelok the Dane; composed in tlie reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Rpxburghe Club, iftid now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misa 108, in 
me Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
ISl^ed, pp. Iv. and 163. 10«. 
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Early English English Text Society's Publications— 

6. Chatjcee’s Boetius. r/« ihe press, 

6. The IIohahce op the Ciiehet.ehe Asstgne. Be-edi&d from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes^ and 
Glossarial Index, by HfiNuy H. Gibbs, Esq., €1.A. 8vo. sewed, jpp. 
xviii. and 38. 3«. 

Edda Saemnndar Hinns Froda — ^The Edda of •Sacmund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 

I. ^2, cloth, 3r. Gd. Part II. with Index of Persons an^Places. By Benjamin 
Thorpe. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1886. 4s. ; or in4 Vol. complete, 7*. 6d. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Komanoe. Edited from Mshop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 

J. Furntvall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Tloxhurgh style, pp. 64*. Price 10a. Gd. 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Doavson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vols. I. and II. With a 
Portraitof Sir II. M. Elliot. Bvo.pp xxxii. and .542, x. and 380, cloth. 18s. each. 
Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, PHUiOLOGY, and Ethnic Distribit- 

TioN OF THE Racks OF TUB NouTH-WKST PROVINCES OP INDIA ; being an 
amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir H. M. 
Elliot, K.C. B. Arranged from M S. materials collected by him, and Edited 
by John Beames, Esq., M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, The Philological Society of London, and the Soci6t6 
Asiatiqne of Paris. In two volumes. 8vo. [/» the press. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxley, F.R.S., President of the Society ; George Busk, Esq., 
F.R.S. ; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.H.S. ; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Thomas Wright, Esq., lion. Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Sub-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lamprey, Ksq. Published Quarterly. 8vo. pp. 88, 
sewed, .3s. 

Con TENTH OP THB April Numukr, 18G9.— Flint InstrumentR from Oxfordshire and the Isle of 
Tlmnet. (Illustrated.) By Colonel A. Lane Fox.— The Westrrly Drifting of Nomads. By H. H. 
Howorth. — On the Lion Shilling-. By Hyde Clarke.— T#etter on a M.'irWe Armlet. By H. W. 
Edwards. — On a Bronze Spear from Lough Gur, Limerick. (Illustrated.) By Col. A. Lane Fox. 
— On Chinese Charms. By W. II. Black.— Proto-ethnic Condition of Asia Minor. By Hyde 
Clarke.— On Supine Implements from the Capt*. (Illustrated.) By Sir J, Lubbock. — Cromlechs 
and Megalithic Structures. By H. M. Wi*8tropp.— Remarks on Mr. Westropp's Paper. By 
Colonel A. Lane Fox. — Stone Implements from San Jonfi. By A. Steffens, — On Child-bearing in 
Australia and New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D. — On a PHCudo-cromlcch on Mount Alexander, 
Austrtiliii. By Acheson.— The Cave Cannibals of South Africa. By Layland. — Reviews : 
Wallace’s Malay Archipelago (with illuatratiouH) ; Fryer’s Hill Tribes of India (with an illustra- 
tion) ; Reliquite Aquitonicte, etc. — Method of Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame 
(with an illustration). By J. H. Lamprey.— Notes and Queries. 

Facsimiles of Two Fapyii found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

a Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A,, Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Ruind, Fisq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21s. 
FurnivaU. — Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ** Manners aiyl Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
darly English Text Societies. 8vof sewed, pp. 74. la. 

Gesenius* Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 

Dr. T. J. CoNANT. With grammatical Exercises and a Cbrestomatby by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 364, cloth. 1 0x. 6d, 

Gesenivs’ Hebrew and English Lezioon of the OldTestament, including 

‘the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. • By Eowabd Robinson. . Fifth* jiditipj. 
8vo. pp. fu. and 1160, cloth. 1/. Bs. 
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Goldstuck^. — A Diction ABY, Sansehit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his &nctionand concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
TTheodok GoldbtI^keb. Parts L to Yl. 4to. pp. 400, 1856-1863. Each 

• Part 6 a‘. 

Gtoldftilcker. — A Compendious Sansebit-Enqlish Diction aby, for the 
Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By TueodomsGoldrtuckbr. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth, [/n preparation, 
Ooldstiicker. — Paeini: His Place iu Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Ka.li'A-Sutka, with the Commentary 
of KuMARiLA-SwAMiN. By TiiEODOu GoLDSTucKER. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
26R, cloth. 12x. 

Granunatography. — A Manual op Hefebence to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Kallhoun. In one volume, royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7#. 6rf. 

The “ Grammatography” in offt'red to the public uh a coin]>endiou8 intr«)ductii>n to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modern langiiagea. Simple in its design, it will he consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent cam]jUhitor. 

ALPHAIIKTICAL INDKX. 

Afghan (or Pushto). C7ieohian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

Amharic. Danish. Hebrew (Judceo-(ier- Pushto (or Afghan). 

Aniilo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. [man). itomaic(Moderu Greek) 

Ar.ibic. Kstrangelo. Illyrian. liussuin. 

Arabic Ligatiin*«. Klhiopie. Irish. Runes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Eamaritan. 

Aretiaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Kanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Javanese. " Servian. 

A'SMi.in Cuneiform. (ilagiilitic, Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Bengali. Gothic. Mantshu. Serbian (or Wondish). 

B ilietuiun (Caechian). Greek. Median Cuneifom. Swedish. 

Bfigis. (ireek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian. Tamil. 

C'anarese (or Cam&taca). (jujenili(orGuzzeratte). Numidinn Telugu. 

Chinese. Hu'ratic. OldSlavonie(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Croato-Glugolitic. Hebrew. Persian. 'Wullachian. 

Cutle. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Sorbiun). 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 

Grey. — Handbook of African, Australian, and Polyn'.^sian Phi- 
LOT.OGY, as represented iu the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Glokok Grey and Dr. H. I. Bluer. 

Vol. I. Part 1. — South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 7». 6</. 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2s. 

Vi)l. 1. Part 3. — Madugasi'ur. 8vo. pp. 24. 1*. 

Vol. II. Pait 1. — Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 1*. 6rf. 

Vol. 11. Part 2. — Papuan lianguiiges of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Ishmds of Nengone, Lifu, Ancitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. Crf. 

Vol. II. Part S.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part 1., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 4. — New Zealand, the (Chatham Islands, and Auckland. Islands. 8vo. pp. 
70. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. 11. Part 4 (e«7»/i/iwrt^'«H).— Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-1.54. 3*. 6<i, 

Vol. III. Poi't 1.— Manuscripts and IncunablcH. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 

Grey . — Maori Mementos: being a. Series of Addresses presente^l by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 
Griffith. — Scenes fejm the ILimatana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
by-RALPH T. H. Griffith, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 200. 6s. * , 

— Preface — Ayodhya — Bavan Doomed — The Birth of Bama — The Heir apparent — 
*'Munthan3p Guile— Dosoratha's Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son— ^he Triumph of 
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Love-Farewell?— The ncrmit’s Son— The Trial of Trut^— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 

Rama's Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakarua— The Suppliant Dove— True Glorv— 

Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. • • ^ 

Grout. — The Isizulu ; a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By llev. Lewis Gk#ut. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21«. * . 

Haug. — Essays on the Sacred Languaoe, Writings, and Eeligion op 
THE Paksers. By Martin Haug, X)r. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. Svo. pp. 278, cloth. 21^. 

Haug. — A Lecture on an Original Speech op ZoucitsTER (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.B. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 28. 

Haug. — Outline of a Grammar of the Zend Language. By Martin 
Haug, Dr. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14.v. 

Haug. — The Aitareya Braiimanam of the Eig Vera : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Uauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. rj44. £2 2s. 

Haug. — An Old Zand-Paklavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an Ktiglish Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destuu Hosiiknoji Jamasfji, High-j)riest of 
the Parsis in Malwu, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studie.s in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of tjie Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and li^2. 15#. 

Haug. — The Eeligion of the Zoroastiuans, as contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D,, late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vols. 8vo. [In 2>reparaUon. 

Heaviside. — American Antiquities ; or, the Now World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Hkaviside. 8vo. pp. 46’, sewed. l.y. 6rf. 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii., 560 and 132. 5i, 5s. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Cuinese 
Languages, for the use of Americana and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas HKRNihZ. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10«. Grf. 

The Chinese eharuoterM contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 

engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcelliii Legrand, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the inisHions to China. 

Hincks. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M. R. A. S. 8vo., pp. ^4, sewed, 1«. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs ; or, Vali.adhacharyas in Western 
India. With a Steel Plate. One Vol. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12#. 

HofEinanJl. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Du1;ph, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3#. 

Howse. — A Grammar op the Cree Language. With which is corft- 
ffined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. iid. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dicttonaby of the Languages op India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and ^Manuscripts. By W. W. Huntrr, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary. Fellow 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty's Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp*. yi.. a piL- 
224, cloth.* £2 2s. 
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Ikhwann^B Safa. — T tikwAkti-b SafX ; or, Brothebs of Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention bety^ecn Hen and Beasts os to the Superiority of the 
Human* Race, Translated from the Hindusthnl by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 870 . pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

Inlhaii.— Ancient ^Faiths Embodied in Ancient Times; or, an 
• attempt to trace the Religious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
bf certain Nations, by an interpretation of the Names given to Children by pristly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs, By Thomas Inman, 
M.D., Ijiverpool. ^ol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 800. 30s. [Vol. 2 nearly ready. 

Jaeschke. — A Sh^rt Practical Grammar of the Tibetan Language, 
Vith special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By 11. A. Jaeschke, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo. sewed, pp. ii. and 56. 

JaoBclike. — H omanized Tibetan and English Dictionary, cacli word 
being re>produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A. 
Jaeschke, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed, be. 

JubU. — Handbuch der Zendsprache, von Ferdinand Justi. Altbac- 
trisches Wocrterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. zxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24 r. 

TTu-fir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 

by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Graiiamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 2a bd, 

Kalidasa. — Uaghuvanra. Ey Kalidasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Notes and Grammatical Exjdnnations, by Rev. K. M. Banimijea, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta ; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort'William ; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70, 4.9. 6^/. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Tlluniinator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
llafizu*d-din. A new edition of the nindOsthni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
M.R.A.S., ProfesROf of HindCist5.ni at the late Kas£ India Company’s College 
at Hailey bury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18^. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Library op the Boyal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kistner. — Buddha and nis Doctrines. A Biographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistndr. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2.9. 6rf. 

LaghuKaiimudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantyne, LL D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £] 11s. 6d. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Kxegetical, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Lf.ogr, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. Vol. I. containing 
Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 8vo. 
pp. 526, cloth. £'2 2s — Vol. 11., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 2a. — ^Vol. III. Part 1. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo-King, or the Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 
£2 2a. — Vol. 111. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Legge. — The Life and Teachings of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Leoge, D. D. Reproduced for General Headers from the 
Author’s workf ** The Chinese Classics,’* with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. lOs. 6^. 

Leitner. — The Baces and Langi^ges of Dardtstan. By G. W. 
Leitner, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College London* etc.; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [/n the preaa. 

Leland. — Hans Brettmann's Party. With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. Kighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. Is. 

Lelan^. — Hans BatoMANN’s Christmas. With other Ballads.. By 
QI^RLEJ^G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewe^. Is. 

^LelaSSI — ^Hans BreitJiann as a Politictan. By Charles G. Leland. 

Sflcond edition. Sauare. nn ^2. sewed Iji 
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^Lesley. — ^Man’s OBionr ajsh Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 
* the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures ^^livered before the Lowell ^stitute. in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1866-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. pp. 392, cloth. 10«. Gd. • 

CoKTRNTs.— Lcctiu*e I. On the Classification of the Sciences; 2. On me Ocninsof the PhysicaJ 

Sciences, Ancient and Modern; 3. The Geological Antiqnity of Man; 4. On the Dignity of Man* 

kind; 5. On the Unity of Mankind; 6. On the Early Social Life of Man; 7. On Lan^age 

as a Test of Ilacc ; 8. The Origin of Architecture ; 9. 'I'he Growth of the Alphabet ; 10. The 

Four Types of licligious Worship ; 11. On Arkite Symbolism. Appendix. 

Lobscheid.- -English and Chinese Diction aky, wfth the Punti and 
Mantlarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Loesoiieid,* Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.l.KG.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, bound in 
2 vols. , cloth. £7 10s. 

Lndewig (Hermann E.) — The Lttebatuee of Ameeican Aboetgtnal 

Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Tuuner. 
Edited by Nicolas Thuener. Svo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude> 
wig's Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; Editor's Preface, pp. iv. — xii. ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Lndewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv. — xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig's 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 

1 — 209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Bditor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 24G ; Index, j»p. 247 — 256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 25H. One vol. handsomely hound in cloth. 10«. 6d. 
Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work onVaidik 
Rites, tog(*ther with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile o 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstucker. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £,4 4.v. 

Manipulus Yocabulonim ; A Rhyming Dictionary of tlio English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with ait Alphabetical Index by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 148. 

Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
Po.ssBssivR Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By James 
Manning, Q.A S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo. pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 

Markham. — Quichua (xrammab and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ; collected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “ Cuzco and Lima," and “Travels in Peru and 
India." fn one vol. crown Bvo., pp. 223, cloth. 10.v. 6d. 

Marsden. — [Numismata Orientalia Illustrata. The Plates of the 
Oriental (!!oins. Ancient and Modem, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden. F.B.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. £l 1 Iw. 6rf. 

Mason. — Hurmah : its People and .Natural Productions ; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah ; 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 
Mullusks, Crustaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., CorresjfOnding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. 

, Rangoon, 1860. 30#. ^ • 

Mason. — A Pali Grammar, on the Basis of Kachchayano. With 
Chrestomathy and Vocabulary. By^FRANcis Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S. andT 
Afticrican Oriental Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. iv., viii., and 214, 31s. 6d. 
Matiiuraprasada Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, UrdCi, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication- 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Chafticter. By Mathura, 
prasada Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo» pp. xiv. and , 
1330, cloth? Benares, 1865. £2 2tf. 
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Medhni;^. — C hinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familtae Sentences,^ 
literacy translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and af^sist beginners in ih^e Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlai^ed Edition. Bvo. pp. 226. 18s. 

]tteglia>Duta (Th^). (Cloud-Mcssengcr.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By thu 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary b> Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Hai^eybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s. 6ef. 

Memoirs read before the j\nthropological Society op London, 1863- 
1864. In one volume, 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 215. 

CoNTKNTS.— I. On the Negro’s Place in Nature. By .Limes Hunt, Ph.I)., F..S.A., F.E.S.L. 
F.A.8.L., President of the Anthropological Society of London.— II. On the Weight of the Brain 
in the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.U.O.P., F.A.S.L. — III. Observations on the Past 
and Present Poimlatipns of the New World. By W. Bolluert, E^q., F.A.S.L. — IV. On the Two 
Principal Forms of Ancient British and Oaulish Skulls. By J. Thurnain, Esq., M.I)., F.A.S.L. 
With liithographic Plates and Woodcuts. — V. Introduction to the Paloeogruiihy of America; or. 
Observations on Ancient Picture and Figurative Writing in the New’ World ; on the Fietilious 
Writing in North Aim'rica ; on the Ouipu of the Peruvians, and Examination of Spurious (luipus. 
By William Bollacrt, Esq., F.A.S.L.— VI. Viti and its Inliabitanth. By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., 
F.U.G.S., F.A.8.L. — Vll. On the Astronomy of the lied Man of the New’ World. By W. Bollaert, 
Esq., F.A.S.L. — VIII. The Neanderthsil Sk'iill : its peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By .T. Barnard Davis, M.I)., F.S.A., F.A.S.L.- -IX. On the Discovery of lariir(> Kist-vaens on the 
“Muckle lleog,” in the Island of Unst (Shetland), containing Prns of Cldoritic Schist. By 
Geurfte E. lloberls, Estp, F.G.S., Hon. Sec. A.S.l^. With Notes on the Human Keniaiiis. By 
C. Carter Blakc‘, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.G.S. -X. Notes on some Facts connected with the Dahoman. 
By Gapt. Richard F. Burton, V.P.A.S.L.— XI. On certain Anthn>pologieul Matters connected 
with the South Sea Islanders (the Samoans). By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., F.ll.O.S., F.A.S.L. — 
XII. On the I’hallie Worship ot India. By Edward Sellon.— XIII. The History of Anthropology. 
By T. Bendyshc, M.A., F..\.S.L., Vice-President A.S.L. — XIV. On the Tw'o ‘I’nncipal Forms of 
Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. Part 11. with Appendix of Tables of Measurement. By 
John Thurnain, M.D., F.S.A., F.A.S.L.— Appenihx. On the Weight of the Brain and Capacit) 
of the Cranial Caiity of the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.I)., F.ll.C.P., F.A.S.L. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological vSocikty of London, 18C5-6. 

Vol. 11. 8vo. pp. X. 464, cloth. Loudon, 1806. 215. 

"" Contents.— I. The Differonee between the lairynx of the White Man and Negro. By Dr. Gibb. — 

II. On the Dervishes of the East. By Arminiuh Vamlicry.— 111. Origin and Customs of thi* Gallmas 
of Sierra Leone. By J. Meyer Harris. — IV. On the Permanence of AiitLropologicari'ypes. By 
Dr. Beddoe. — y. The Maya Alphabet. By Wm. Ballaert.— VI. The People of Spain. Byll. .1. 
C. Beiivan. — VTI. (ienealogy and Anthroiwlogy. By G, M. Marshall.- VIII. Simious skulls. 
By ('.Carter Blake. — IX, A New (lonioineter. By Dr. Paul Broca. — X. Anthropology of the 
New World. By Wm. Bollaert. — XI. On the Psychical Chtiracteristics of the English, ily Luke 
Owen Pike.— XII. Iconography of the skull. By W. II. Wesley. — XII I . Orthographic Pro- 
jection of the Skull. By A. Higgins. — XIV. (Hi Hindu Neology. By Majq:' S. R. 1. Ow’cn. — 
XV. Tlie Brochs of Orkney. By George Petrie. — XVI. Aiieient' Caithness Beniains. By Jos. 
Anderson.— XVII. Description of Living Microcephale. By Dr. .Shortt. — Will. Notes on an 
Hermaphrodite. By Captain Burton. — XIX. On the Saeti Piija. By E. .Sellon. — XX. RcBcmbl.ince 
of Inseriptions on British and .\nierican Rocks. By Dr. Seemunn. — XXL Stcrilitv of the I’liion 
of White and Block Races. By R, B. N. Walker.— XXI 1. Analogous Forms of Flint Imple- 
ments. By II. M. Westropp. — XXllT. Explorations in Unst, Brassny, and Zetland. By Dr 
Hunt, President.— XXIV. Report of Expedition to Zetland. By llalphTate. — XXV. The Head - 
forms of the West of Englnnil. By Dr. Beddoe. — XXVI. Explorations in the Kirkhead Cave at 
Ulverstone. By J. P. Morris. — X aVII. On the Influence of Peat on the Human Body. By Dr. 
Hunt.— XXVUl. On Stone Inscriptions in the Nland of Brussuy. By Dr. Hunt.— XXTX. The 
History of Ancient Slavery. By Dr. John Bower. — XXX. Blood Relationship in Marriage. By 
Dr. Arthur Mitchell. 

Merx. — Grammattca Sytiiaca, quam post opus TToffmanni refecit « 
AuALiiEiiTiTa TVfisux, Phil. Dr. Thcol. Lie. in Uniy. Litt. Jenensi Priv. Doceus. 
Particula I. Royal 8vo. aewed, pp. 186. 75. 

Moffat — The ^3Tani)aud Alphabet Problem ; or the Prelimincfry^ 
Subject of a General T’honic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of 8outh Africa, and in reference to tjie views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max M tiller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8\o. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. Is. Crf. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
Jf. T. Molesworth, assisted by Gkorgb and Thomas Gandy. Second Fdition, 

K vised'knd enlarged. By J. T. Molbswortb. Royal 4to. ,Dp. zxx. and 922, 
lards. Bombay, 1857., £3 3s. 
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Morley. — A Dksckiptive of the‘ H istorical MANXwcjtii-iis 

► in the Arabic and Persian Langcages preserved in the Library of'the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William Hi Morley, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 180, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. Gd. 
Morrison.— A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Ki?y. 

R. Morrison, D.l). Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and ?i!2; Vol. II. pp. 828; 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. j04 4s. • 

Mnliamined. — T he Life op Muhammed. Based on Miihammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn llisham. Edited by Dr. I^eudinand WUstkn- 
FIELD. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8voy pp, 1026, sewed. 
Price 21s. Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Indesf in 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. Gd. Each part sold separately. 
Tho test based on the ManuHcripts of the llcrlin, Lcipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been uurcfully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Ksq., LL.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. ; Mythical and 
Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Enquiry into its existence 
in the Yedic Age. Second edition, re written and greatly enlarged. In 1 vol. 

8 VO. pp. XX, 532, cloth. ‘JCv. 

Muir. — (imoiNAL Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History’- of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 4 
Illustrated, by John Muir, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D., Bonn. Volume III., 
The Vedas; Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian AVriters, on their 
Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second edition, enlarged. 8vo. pp. xxxii. 
and 3 12, cloth. I6.s. 

Muir.— Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Remarks. By John Muir, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D., Bonn. 
Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vcrlic with the later represfulation of the principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 16«. [A New JEdidon of Vol. 11. 
is in preparation. 

Muir. — OiUGiNAL Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religions and Institntions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Remarks. By John Muir, Esq., LL I)., Ph.D.,Bonn. 
Vol. V. : Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Mythology. [/« the press. 
Miiller. — The Sacred Hymns of the Bilaumins, as preserved to us in 
the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained.^ By F. Max Muller, M.A.,Taylorian Professor of Modern European 
Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College. In 8 
vols. Volume I. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264. 12.v. Gd. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 1P2, cloth. J.ondon, 1866. 6.v. 

Newman. — The Text of the Iguvine iNscRimoNs, with interlinear 
Latin Translation ‘and Notes. By Francis W. Newsman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 
Notley. — A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 

AND POKTUOUESE LANGUAGES. By EdW-IN A. NoTLEY. ^fOWR obloilg 8V0. 

* cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 1 0«. Gd. 

Oriental Text Society. — {The Publications of the Oriental Text Society.) * 

1 . Tueophania ; or, ])ivine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 

Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee. 8vo. 18 1-2. 15«. 

2. Athanasius’s Festal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

Version. Edited by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo. 1^8+8. 15s. 

3. vSHi^RASTANi : Bogk of Religious and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic.^ Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 30a. 
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Oriental.Tezt Society’s Publications continued, 

4. TJmihat Akidat Ahl al Sukjtat wa al Tamaat; Pillar of the Creed 
oftfic Sunnites. Edited iu Arabic by the Rev. W. CurktOn. 8vo. 1848. 5b. 
J), History op the Almohades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. H. P. A. 
Dozy. 8vo. <4817. 10a 6a. 

6, SamaVeda. Edited in Sanskrit by Be v. G. Stevenson. 8vo.I843. 12«. 

7, Dasa Kumara Charita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8v^. 1846. 4a 

8. Maha V1R4 Charita, or a History of Bama. A Sanskrit Play. 

* Edited by F. H. Tritubn. 8vo. 1848. 15a 

9. Mazhzan til Asrar ; Tho Treasury of Secrets. By Hizami. 

Edited in Persian by N. Blanp. 4to. 1814. 10«. 6a. 

10. Salaman-tj-TJrsal ; A Bomance of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1813. 10 a 

11. Mirkhond’s History op the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W.H. Morley. 8vo. 1850. 12a 

12. TtrnPAT-uL-AHRAR ; the Gilt of the !N^oblc. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 181-3. 10^. 

Osburn. — The Monumental History of Eoyrt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Wjlltam Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 voLs. 8vo. pp. xii. and^lOl ; vii. and 04.3, cloth. £2 ‘2g. 
Vol. I. — Pnini ihc Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the I*ati*isirch Abram. 

Vol. II. — From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 63(). 18(>1. 12 a 

PateU. — CowASJEE ^Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindds, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjee Sorabjee 
Patell. 4to. pp. viii. and 181, cloth. 50s. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy’s B’olio Manuscripts — Ballads and Bomances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; and Frederick J. Furuivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 grolRmes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Doniy 8vo, half-bound, 2/. 2s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, 3/. 15.y. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, «)ii What- 
man’s host ribbed paper, 7/. 175. 6a, Large 4to. paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, 15/. 15«. 

Perrin. — English Zulu Dictionary. New Edition, revised by J. A. 
BuicKiiiLL, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226’, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 5s. 

Philological Society. — Proposals for the Publication of a New English 
Dictionary'. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6d. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from Manuscripts of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with Manuscripts Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough " 
(about 1500 Anno Domini). From Manuscripts Landsdowne, 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth. 1867. 25. (^. 

Praknta-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with tho 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bbamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
ftpd the East In<lia House; with copious Notes, an English Translatiop, and 
^{judex ot Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy introduction to Prakrit 
Ginmmar. By Edward Bylrs Cowell, of Magdalen Uafl, Oxford, Pro- 
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fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue » ^th new Preface, and corrections. 
In J voL 8vo. pp. xxjcii. and 204e. 14#^ • 

Priaulz. — QuiEsnoNES Mosaicje ; or, the first part of th8 Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Puiaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12*-. 

Eaja-Niti. — A Collection op Hindu Apologues, ?n the Braj Bh^sha 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fitzedward Hall, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 21s. 

Bam Baz. — Essay on the Aechitectube of the Hiiyius. By Bam Baz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding j^ember of the K.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and G4, sffwed. 
London, 1834^ Original selling price, 11s. Ge/., reduced (for a short time) to 12s. 

Bask. — A Geammak op the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Erom the Danish 
of Krasmus Uask, IVofessor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s, 6d. 
Bawlinson. — A Commentary on tue Cuneiform Inscriptions op 
Barvlonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Bawlinson. 8vo., 
pfk 81, sewed. London, 1850. 2s. Gd. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyiuan History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Bawlinson, C.B. , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. La YARD, Esq,, D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. L. 

Benan. — An Essay on the Aoe and Antiquity op the Book of 
Narathasan Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture ou the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan. Membrederinstitut. In 1 vol., crown 8vo.,pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s, 6d, 
Bidley — Kamuauoi, Dippil, and Turrubul. Ulinguages Spoken by 
Australian Aborigines. By Rev. Wm. Ridjasy, M.A., of the University of 
Sydney ; Minister of the I’resbytciian Church of Now South Wales, Printed 
hv authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90. 30 a. 

Big-Veda-Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as 

preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry. The Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Taylorian 
Professor of Modern European Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow 
of All foul’s College. In 8 vols. Yol. 1. 8vo. pp. clii. and 261. 124)'. 6d, 

[ Vol, I. in the press. 

Big- Veda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting tlio First Ash taka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. lii. and 348, price 214'. 

Big-yeda Sanhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
* ing the Fifth ttf Eighth A.shtakas, or books of tlyj Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Collega. Vol. IV., 8vo,, pp. 214, cloth. 14*. • 

A few copies of Vols. II. and HI. still left, [ V, and VI. in the press , , 

Schale de Vere. — Studies English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schele de V'krb, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10.s. 6d. 

Schlag^tweit. — Buddhism in Tidet. Illustrated by Literary Doou- 
menta and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By JBmil Schlagintweit, ^L.D. ''With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of NativeJ^rints in the Tex<. 

8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 
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Sohlag^tweit. — Glossaey'of Gkogeaphtcal Terms from India and 
Tib BT,*^ with Native Transcriptioji and Transliteration. By Hbiimann de 
ScHLA^NTWEiT. Formings with a ** Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,'* the Third Volume of A., and R. de Schlagintwkit’s 

**Re*8u1t8 of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia." With an Atlaa- in 
imperial folio, of^aps, Panoramas, .'i|nd Views, itoyal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
f>93. ‘ • 

Shapuni Edaljf. — A Gramkar of the GttjaraiI Language. By 
SHAPURjf Edal^. Cloth, jfp. 127.‘ lOtf. 6d. 

Sh&puxji Eda^ji.-^A Dictionary, Gujarati and English. By SnXpURjf 
dilDALjf. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21«. 

Sherring — The Sacred City op the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. SiiEiiiirNG, M.A., 
LLD.; and Prefaced with an Introduction oy Fitzrdwaui) Hall, Esq., D.G.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvir and 388, witli iiuinorous full-page illustrations. 21®. 
Sopllooies. — A Glossary op Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A 
SornooLES. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 28. 

Sophocles. —Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. x^viii. and 196. 7 a. (id. 

Stratmailll.**-A Dictionary of the English Langitage. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. "By Fua.ncis 
Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 6f)4<. 2i'3.v. 

Stratmann.— An Old English J*oem: of the.Owl and the T^'ightingale. 

Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. GO. 3 a‘. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, jibout 14G0-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Kernynge. By Wynkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of N^urture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini lr!>77. F.dited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Eibrary, by Frederick .f. Furni- 
VALL, M. A., 'rrinit}t Hal], Cambridge, Member of Council of the l^hilological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half- morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and J46, 
28, xxviii. and 66. 1867. 1/. 11«. 6rf. ' 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit ct resoun. By Wit.liam 
Lanoland (about 13G2-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manus- 
cripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867. Vernon Text; Text A. 7s. dd. 
Thomas. — A Collection of some of the Miscellaneous. Essays on 
Oriental Subjects, published on various occasions. By Edward Thomas, 
Esq., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Very few copies 
only of this Collection remain unsold. In one volume, 8vo. half-bound. 

Contents. — On Ancient Indian Weights. — The Earliest Indian Coinage. — Bactrian Coins.— 
On the Identity of Xandrames and Kranada. — Note on Indian Numerals. — On the Coins of the 
(rupta Dynasty — Early Armenian (Joins— Observations Introductoiy to the Explanation of the 
Oriental l^cgcnds to he found on certain Imperial and Parlho-Persian Coins — Sassanian 
Oenis and early Armenisin (Joins.— Notes on certain unpublished Coins of the Sassanidoc!. — An 
account of Eight Kufic Coins — Supplementary (Juntributions to the Scries of the Coins of the 
Kings of Oha/ni — Supplementary Contributions to the Scries of the Coins of the Patan Sultans 
of Hindustan.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, introduccdlby the Mubunmadans on the conquest 
of the country, a.u. (iOO-KOCl; a.d. 120.3-1397. 

Thomas. — Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardc- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the Hkjikbad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conquerorof VuleriaiL was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7«. (id. 

Tindall. — A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-IIottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo., pp. 124, 
sewed. 6«. 

Van dor Tunk. — Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. 

—tSV H. N. VAN dea Tjiuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed, la. 
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Van der Tuak. — S hort Account op the Mifr<.AT Manuscripts BELgNOHNo 
TO TiiK Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. vast deiiTuuk. 8vo., pp. 52,* 2 s . 6 d , 
Vlshna-Furana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and»Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit *aTid Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Vuranas. By the late* H. II, Wilson, M.A., F.R.S* Boden* Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by Fitzedv^rd 
TlAliL. In 6 vols. 8vo. VoL I. pp. cxl. and Vob 11. pp. 313; Vol. l|l. 
pp. 318 : Vol XV,, pp.^316 cloth. Price lOa. iid. each. 

' [ Vols . V . and VI . in the pfess . 

Wade. — Yu-Yen Cut. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken <n the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eighr parts, with Key, i^llubary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Tikimas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, IVking. 3 vols. Ito. Progressive Course, pp. zx. 296 and 
Iti ; ^yllabury, pp. 12() and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. X'l. 

Wade. — Wfn-Cihen Tzu-Eku Cm. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of (’hina. Jn sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Kuancjs "Wade, C B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., halt-cloth, pp. xii. and 1.55 ; and iv , 72, and 32. £l 16«. 
Wake. — CiiAPTKUs on ^Ian. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of J.ondon. Crown 8vo pp. viii. and oil, cloih. 7*. 6d. 

Watson. — Index to 'hie Nativk and SoruNTtEin Nahes of Indian and 
oTHKH Fastkrn ICcoNoMic Pi. VNTs AND Pkodl’cts, originally prepared 
under the anthorily of the Si'cretaiy of Stale for India in Council. By John 
Fou»i;s Watson, M.D., F.L.S., F.ll.A.S., etc., Beporter on the 

Products i>f India. Imperial 8vo , cloth pp. 630. £l 1 Kv. fW. 

Watts. — E ssays on La.^ouage and Lttkkatuu!!:. By Thomas Watts, 
of the British Museum. Reprinted, with AUeratioijs and Additions, from the 
Trunsactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

{Jn preparation 

Wedgwood. — A. Dtottonary of titf English liANcuAOE. By Hens- 
si.EiGii Wkdgwood, M.A. late Fellow of ChrihPs College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
(A to T)) 8vo., pp. xxiv. .'508, cloth, lls. ; Vol. II. (E to P; 8vo. pp. 578, 
cloth, 14.y. ; Vol. HI., P.'irt I (Q to Sy), 8vo. pp. .'iCG, lO.v. iid.\ Vol. HI. 
Part II, (T to \V) 8vo. pj). 200, os 0</. completing the Work. Price of the 
complete w^ork. Si 2 4.v. 

“IMctioimries !iri* ji class of books not usuully esteemed li(];:lit rendinp: ; but no intelliprcnt man 
were to be pitied wbo should timl biiiiself shut up on a rainy day in u loiu'ly house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury I’lain, with no other mean'' of rem'.ition than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of EVj'mology could afford him. lie would kmU ii throuprli from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that he find not the second volume to be;?in upon forthwith. 
It is u very able book, of (treat rebcaroh, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic science.” — Spwtator. 

Wedgwood. — On the Origin of Language. By ITensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 3«. 6d. 
Wheeler. — The History of India from the Earliest Ages, By J. 
Talboys WurifLEK, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
** The Geography of Ileroilotus,” etc. etc. Vol. 1., The Vedic Period and the 
Maha Bharata. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxv. and .576. ISj. Vol. II., The Uajgiayana 
and the Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxxviii. anda680, with 2 Maps. ’ 
Whitney. — Atharva Veda BuiTiqlnuyA ; or, Caunaklya Caturadhy^- 
.^yika (The). Text, Transla^on, aii^ Notes. By William D. Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in’Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 12«. 

Whitney . — Language and the ^tudy of Language ; Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By Wii.liam DwiGii’f Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale College. Second Edition, augmented by an 
• Analysis. Crown 8vo^ cloth, pp. xii. and .'iO l. lOji. l^d. 
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' Wiliuinu.— -F ibsi Lxflsovs 'ik the IfAOBi liAEsiTAaE, with a Short 
Vecabolary. By W. L. WibLiAMs, B.A.. Square 8vo., pp. 80, cloth, London, 
1862. U, 

Williams.-c-LEXicoN' CoBNir-BBn!AiniriciTH. A Dictionary of the 
Anoient*Qdtlc Language of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated by 
oopions examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
^'iDnglish. The syn(Uiyms are also giTen in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Armorie, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, showing at one view the connexion between 
them. By the Re^. Bobbrt Wii<liam8, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Parish 
Curate of Llangadwaladr and Bhydycroesan, Denbighshire. Sewed. 3 parts., 
pp. 400. £2 c 

Willifl.fwa, — A Dkitiokabyi Ekglish and ^anscbit. By Monier 
Williams, M.A Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Compa ny. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. London, 1855. £3 8s. 

Wilson.**-- Works or the late Hqbace Hayman Wilson, M.A., P.11.8., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. Vols I. and II. Also, under this title. Essays and Lbctukbs 
chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc. Collected and edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. 
and 399, vi. and 416. 2\s. 

Wilson. — ^Works of the late Hobace Hayman Wilson, M.A., P.R.S., 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of ('alcutta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. Vols. Ill, IV. and V. Also, under the title of Essays 
Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein hold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 408, 406, and 300, clotb. Price 36s. 

Wilson.— Works of the Late Horace Hayman Wilson. Vols. 
VI. VII. YllI, and IX. Also, under the title of the Vi&huu Purhnh, a system, 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, anp 
Illustrated by Notes Slerived chiefly from other Purhnks. By the late H. H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. 
Edited by Fitzedward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to IV. 8vo., 

^ pp. exLand 200 ; 344 ; 344; 346, cloth. 2/. 2s. [^Vols. V. and VI. m the press, 
Wilson. — Seleot Specimens of the Theatbe of the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixx. and 384, 415, clotb. ISir. 

CONTENTH. 

Vol. I. — Preface — Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit— The Mriehchakatl, or the Toy Cart— Vikrama and Urvaai, or the 
Hero and the Nymph— Uttara Uam& Chentra, or continuation of the History of 
Kamd. 

Vol. II.— Dramas translated from the Orig;inal Sanskrit — ^Malftti and Mddhava, or the Stolon 
Mairiage — Mudrfi Bakshasa, or the Hiffnct of the Minister — Botn&vali, or the 
Necklace — ^Appendix, contaminc; short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson. — The Pres t State of the Cultivation op Oriental 
Literature. A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo., pp. 26, sewed. 
London, 1852. 8d. 

Wise. — Commentary on the Hindu System op Medicine. By T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth, fs, 6d. 
Wylip . — Notes on Chinese Literature ; with introductory Remarks 

‘ on the ProgresBiv(it Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of the 
' British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, ll. lOx. 
Yates. — A Bengali Grammar. By the letc Rev. W. Yates, D.D., 
Reprinted, with improvements, from bis Introduction to the Bengali Language. 
Edited by 1. Wbnoer. Fcap. 8vo., pp. iv. and 150, bds. Calcutta, 1864. 8s. Qd 
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